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CHAPTER XVII.—AN ARTIST’S DREAM. . 


CreEk’s workshop—for he did 
not call it a studio—was not far 
from the quarter in which Mar- 
grave had taken up his abode. 
Here he worked when under the 
influence of his good genius ; here, 
too, he dreamt of all the great pic- 
tures which he meant to paint when 
he had first taken brush in hand. 
How far short of the design had 
fallen the fulfilment! Perhaps 
there are few men whose pride is 
not humbled when they make the 
same retrospect—when they recall 
the plans which they formed in the 
sanguine period of life, and com- 
pare them with the work which 
they have actually done. If some 
things have turned out better than 
they looked for, others have gone 
away ; the favourite designs, as a 
rule, have not prospered the best. 
They are the spectres which stand 
by our sides at many an unlooked- 
for moment, and admonish us that 
whatever the world may say or 
think, life has realised far less than 
we expected from it. Even those 
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who fancy they have some cause to 
hold that they have done well, are 
compelled to face the stern fact 
that they have fallen short of the 
mark which they originally set up. 
The strong keep on, determined to 
make the best of it, even to the 
last — to fulfil the original plans 
even now, if there be time. That 
is the unknown condition which 
weighs upon them when they begin 
a new undertaking ; will there be 
time to complete it ? Most active- 
minded men have felt, as years 
rolled by, the all-pervading pres- 
ence of this sense of uncertainty. 
The horizon becomes contracted ; 
the far distant has become near. 
So much the more reason is there, 
that not one of the precious grains 
of sand still remaining in the glass 
should be wasted. Bernard Creek 
told himself this very often ; and 
since Kate’s arrival in London he 
had tried hard to carry out his 
good resolutions, not always with- 
out success. 

He was now busily engaged in 
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examining several water - colour 
drawings which lay upon his table, 
and which, according to his judg- 
ment, displayed powers of a very 
uncommon kind. He had not, he 
declared to himself, done anything 
so good ; and yet there were some 
touches of his own work in them, 
and those touches had greatly im- 
proved the original designs although 
Creek was scarcely conscious of 
that. He honestly believed that 
the hand which drew them was 
possessed of greater skill than he 
could boast of. Perhaps this was 
not quite the fact; but a little 
exaggeration was pardonable, con- 
sidering that the hand which he 
praised was that of Kate Mar- 
grave. 

He had done much to guide and 
encourage Kate in her studies, and 
these drawings before him were to 
some extent the fruits of his re- 
sources and skill. He was far 


mig of them than if they had 
een his own work. They were 
intended to be sent before the 
awful judges of the Royal Acad- 
oon F to that height had Kate’s 


ambition attained. Many good 
pictures are turned away from the 
Academy every year, and Kate’s 
might meet with that fate; but 
Creek had been strongly in favour 
of her trying her fortune, and now 
he had picked out two little works 
which, with a reasonable share of 
ood luck, could not, he thought, 
ail to be accepted. He was more 
interested in this than in his own 
success and yet he scarcely dared to 
ask himself why. Some vague feel- 
ing there was in his mind that if 
the companionship which recent 
events had brought about could but 
be preserved to him, he might yet 
be able to show that there was 
something better in his composition 
than the stuff out of which picture- 
dealers and usurers made their 
hacks. But he knew that this 


companionship might soon be inter. 
rupted, as it had been once before, 
Now that Kate lived in London, 
he saw her nearly every day, for 
she placed a far higher estimate 
upon his services in her artistic 
studies than he was disposed to 
do himself. The only hours out 
of the twenty-four, Which seemed 
to him worth counting were those 
which he spent in her society. 

It was congenial to his nature 
and disposition to go on dreaming 
day after day, although he scarcely 
dared to interpret his dream even 
to himself. He was perfectly sure 
that Kate had no suspicion of his 
thoughts. She invariably treated 
him with a gentleness which she 
showed to no one else except her 
father ; but many a man has taken 
a slight token like that to mean 
much more than was reasonable, 
and has suffered the consequences 
of his folly. Of late, however, 
Creek had almost been persuaded 
that his coming was watched for 
with peculiar interest, and often 
he had been asked by Margrave 
to remain long after his usual hour 
for departure. Then there were 
moments when the artist ventured 
to let his aspirations take a daring 
flight. After all, he had barely 
passed his fortieth year; and 4 
man at forty is young—in these 
days, in fact, he is usually only 
just beginning to emerge from the 
general crowd, provided he is ever 
lucky enough to push among the 
foremost in the race. It was not 
too late to win the fight even now. 
With Kate Margrave to inspire 
a man by her example and her 
devotion, what might not be done? 

In this way the artist went on 
building his castles in the air. On, 
this particular day, when Kate's 
drawings were before him, he had 
indulged in these visions till the 
circumstances of real life had sli 
ped completely into the back 
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round, He was rudely recalled 
to them by the sudden entrance 
of his too faithful patron, Moss 
Jacobs, who seldom took the trouble 
to have his presence announced in 
a more ceremonious fashion than 
by a slight tap at the door. 

The dealer walked straight up 
to the table on which the drawings 
were laid, and began turning them 
over, to the great dissatisfaction of 
Creek, who made one or two inef- 
fectual attempts to huddle them 
away in a drawer. 

«Why, these are good,” burst 
out Jacobs, in his coarse, vulgar 
voice—“ very good, and not at all 
in your usual style. Trying some- 
thing new, eh? Quite right; the 
public get sick of seeing the same 
thing year after year. They like 
achange. We all do, don’t we?” 
He gave a wink and a leer which 


completed the artist’s disgust. 
“ Your picters, ” continued Moss, 
quite indifferent to the effect he 


was producing, “do not go off so 
well as they used to do, my boy. 
‘Not fulfilled the early promise, ’ 
as the critics say—excuse m 
speaking plainly, as an old friend. 
Now in this drawing (holding one 
up) you’ve struck out a new line. 
What’s the subject ?” 

“The drawings are not mine, ” 
said Creek, placing his hand upon 
them, and making a show of clos- 
ing the portofolio. 

“Well, I suppose I can look at 
them, can’t I? I don’t want to 
steal them.” This the dealer said 
by way of a joke, but Creek did not 
seem disposed to treat it as a joke. 
He kept a very watchful eye upon 
the drawings. 

“This head is very fine,” con- 
tinued the connoisseur, selecting 
an effective sketch of an old man, 
the original of which was one of 
Kate’s pensioners ‘at her beloved 
Grange. The man had been a 
tramp the greater part of his life, 
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but he had the face of a Hebrew 
seer. ‘ Never knew you to do 
anything better,” cried Moss, with 
unwonted enthusiasm. “ And these 
flowers—tip-top ! They look like 
the real thing. What’s the name 
of them ?” 

“They are wild hyacinths and 

rimroses,” said Creek, now resign- 
ing himself to his fate. ‘ Most 
children know those flowers. ” 
“Very likely,” retorted the 
dealer with a ag “but I am 
not a child, as most people have 
found out. But never mind that 
—I like these flowers, and I tell 
you what I willdo. [ll give you 
ten pounds apiece for these two 
little things—fifteen in cash, five 
to go towards the old account.” 
And Moss placed his fat hand on’ 
two of the very best of the draw- 
ings; for although he was totally 
destitute of education or training, 
he had a sort of instinct which 
enabled him to recognise really 
good work, and to this he owed no 
small part of his success and his 
fortune. 

“They are not for sale, so don’t 
waste your time over them, Jacobs. 
I will show you what I have been 
doing myself lately, if you care to 
see it.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” said the 
dealer, throwing himself into an 
arm-chair; “plenty of time for 
that. I like them ’arebells—is 
that the name of them ?—these 
here blue flowers in the corner, I 
mean. They remind me of ’Amp- 
stead, where I generally have a 
party of a few friends on Sunday, 
just to break the day a little. 
A terrible long day is Sunday ; 
sure to give you the blues if you 
don’t get up a little fun of some 
sort or other. Why don’t you join 
us sometimes ? Come next Sunday, 
and I will introduce you to a very 
pretty friend of mine, Rose Violet 
—a screamer! Violet is her stage 
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name, you understand: I got her 
the first engagement she ever had 
—that’s why she’s so fond of me. 
She is the daughter of old Jeremiah 
Flint, who keeps the junk-shop 
down there close to the London 
Docks. Old friend of mine is Jerry 
—a knowing hand, I can tell you. 
He’s made a nice little pile of 
money, some in one way and some 
in another—mostly in the other. 
This gal of his might have had a 
tidy little fortune if she’d kept to 
the shop, but she got stage-struck, 
and now the old man won’t even 
own her. Did you ever see her 
dance, Creek ?” 

“TI never did,” replied the artist, 
half hidden in the dense smoke 
from his pipe, which he had taken 
up to enable him to go through his 
present trials. 

“ Well, then, come next Sunday 
to dinner with us, and I'll try to 
get herto show you what she can 
do. It will cheer you up. What 
you want is to see a little more 
life, instead of moping about all 
day, cussing your hard luck. Come 
and see Rose. Her father won’t 
be there—no fear of that! She 
never sees the old man now, espe- 
cially since he had that little 
trouble the other day. I suppose 
you saw all about it in the 

+ papers.” 

“T never read the papers,’ 
tered Creek. 

“No? Well, then more’s the pity, 
I don’t think much of newspapers 
myself, but you ought to read 
them and get acquainted with some 
of the art critics. Nothing much 
to be done without them now. 
Why don’t you give swell break- 
fasts like Tommy Tiddler, and in- 
vite all the nobs? They’d come 
fast enough ; they will go anywhere 
now. Literature and art are all 
the go in these days ; and if you’d 
only take a little trouble, you 
might have a lot of carriages at 
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the door, and fashionable beauties 
would be running all over your 
house like tame cats. That’s the 
way to get on, my boy; nothing 
like advertising yourself. A little 
paragraph creeps in here, and an. 
other one there, and it all helps to 
bring grist to your mill, while no 
one ever suspects where they come 
from. Cultivate the newspaper 
men—they can make or unmake 
you in less than no time. I al. 
ways have one of them to dinner 
every Sunday, but never more than 
one at a time, they quarrel so in. 
fernally. Stick two of ’em down 
opposite to each other, and there’s 
pretty sure to be a row. But 
what was I going to tell you— 
something about Jerry Flint, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Tt is his daughter who seems 
to interest you most, Jacobs. ” 

“Never you mind about her. 
I'll bring her around here some of 
these days, if you behave yourself 
properly. You ought to paint her 
—not but what she can do that for 
herself middling well, when she 
thinks she’s a little run down after 
a week’s work. Between ourselves, 
that fair hair of her’s is only a wig. 
I believe I’m the solitary man that 
knows it, and I wouldn’t tell even 
you how I found that out.” Here 
the patron of the arts gave another 
knowing wink, and slapped his leg 
with great enjoyment. “A wig,” 
he went on, “a regular scratch, my 
boy, as sure as you live. I never 
was so much surprised in my life 
as when she took it off; but now 
I’m letting out the secret. It was 
almost as much of a sell as that 
which her father, old Jerry, palmed 
off upon Lord Flue, when he sold 
him an Indian cabinet for five hun- 
dred guineas, which turned out to 
have been made at the back of 
his junk-shop in Wapping. You 
see wt knows Lord Flue—who 
doesn’t ?—and that makes things 
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rather awkward for her. If you 
see her next Sunday, don’t let out 
about the scratch, and don’t let her 
see that you know who her father 
is. She’s ‘nobody’s child ’—see ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then that matter’s settled. 
And now, what shall we say for 
these two drawings? I suppose 
they’re by some amatoor ; but, in 
any case, I'll take them off your 
hands if you say the word.” 

“T tell you they are not mine to 
sell. They belong to a friend.” 

“Oh, a friend; I understand.” 
Here Jacobs put a grimy finger by 
the side of his long nose and repeat- 
ed his favourite wink a number of 
times in rapid succession. “ 7hat’s 
where you are, my boy,is it? I 
hope she’s got some tin, for a 
woman’s no good without it. She 
may as well bring it with her, for 
she’s sure to send it flying fast 
enough. So the young lady won’t 
sell her picters ; wants ’em to or- 
nament her bedroom, I suppose, 
and a doosid good idea too. You'll 
have quite a fine gallery between 
you,” added the dealer, with a 
wicked laugh, which disclosed to 
view a remarkable row of yellow 
tusks, in which envious time had 
made some cruel gaps. 

“Enough of this, Jacobs,” said 
Crook, whose patience was now 
thoroughly exhausted. He walked 
to the door, opened it, and stood 
there till the old dealer took up 
his hat with a grunt, and shuffled 
out of the room. “ Might be a 
little more civil, considering all I 
have done for him,” said he, as 
he hobbled down-stairs ; “but Pll 
have them ’arebells and primroses 
yet, and hang me if I don’t keep 
them a yearor two! They won’t 
spile.” 

But the drawings were already 
packed up, and in a few minutes 
they were under Creek’s arm, and 
on their way back to the fair 
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owner. Two of them at least 
should be sent before the dreaded 
tribunal which had the power to 
open the gates of fame,—even if it 
could not keep them open. The 
“’arebells ” might eventually go to 
Mr Jacobs ; but Creek resolved that 
if they did, he would ‘make a better 
bargain for Kate than ever he had 
made for himself. He fixed the 
price in his own mind as he walked 
towards Lilac Villa, where at this 
house he knew that he was ex- 

ected. And the truth was, that 

Cate not only expected him, but 
had been thinking about him a 
great deal that day, trying to solve 
the riddle which his life presented. 
It was quite certain that he had 
been a very faithful friend to her 
and her father,—perhaps the most 
faithful which they had left to 
boast of. Sally Peters would, no 
doubt, have been most ready to 
show her sympathy ; but Kate felt 
that she did not want sympathy— 
at least not such as that which 
Sally Peters would probably offer. 
In any case ; the widow was enjoy- 
ing herself in Paris, and Kate had 
carefully concealed her father’s 
troubles from her. She had writ- 
ten to say that they were about to 
go up to London for a time, and 
that was all she deemed it neces- 
sary to tell. Concerning what had 
really happened, Sally Peters was 
entirely in the dark. 

The artist’s sympathy and help 
were altogether another affair. 
There was no reason for rejecting 
them. Creek’s judgment, as Kate 
detected, was good, and his know- 
ledge was wide and varied ; and 

et it was unquestionable that he 
had not greatly distinguished him- 


self in his calling. How had that 


happened ? How was it that a 
man of so much ability had broken 
down in the contest with the world ? 
Above all, why had he chosen his 
solitary life? Once or twice Kate 
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fancied that the artist was about 
to throw some light upon these 
mysteries ; but she was mistaken. 
Of himself he never spoke. There 
were few who knew anything of 
him or his affairs. Unsuccessful 
men are generally allowed to live 
in as much seclusion as they please, 
and no one sought to draw Creek 
from his isolation. 

Kate laughed over his descrip- 
tion of the narrow escape which 
her drawings had run from falling 
into the ruthless hands of Moss 
Jacobs. Creek also told the sto 
of the invitation to Hampstead, 
with certain judicious omissions, 
and then the undefined hopes and 
fears which had so often occurred 
to him of late again presented 
themselves, and he began to think 
that it would be well for him to 
make his visit a short one. 

“You will not go to this 
wretched man’s dinner on Sunday, 
Mr Creek ?” said Kate, looking up 
from her work with curiosity at 
the artist, lost in his own gloomy 
thoughts. “You know we shall 
expect you, unless you prefer to 
dine with your friend, Mr Jacobs.” 

“T see too much of old Jacobs 
now, without going to dine with 
him,” answered Creek, making an 
effort to rouse himself. 

“You have known him a long 
time ?” 

“Since I was a young man. 
But it would weary you to tell 
you all about that. There were 
not so many dealers when I began 
as there are now ; Jacobs was one 
of the few, and sometimes it was 
necessary to do business with him. 
But do not let us talk of him—let 
me show you what I think might 
be done with this drawing of 
yours.” 

“Not now, Mr. Creek,” said 
Kate, slightly touching his arm 
as he advanced towards the easel. 
“Have you not done enough for 
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me to-day ? Pray forgive me for 
saying so, but I cannot help wish. 
ing that you would sometimes 
think alittle more of yourself.” 

The artist sat down again, 
silent and thoughtful, and he 
remained with his head resting 
upon his hand. 

“Tell me,” said Kate, in a soft 
voice, “what your own plans are, 
What are you doing for yourself ?” 

“For myself? I can scarcely 
tell you—I have no plans. My 
own affairs now are a matter of 
little consequence.” 

“Do not say so. We are all 
of importance to some one or 
other ; and I am sure that you, 
with your kind heart and generous 
nature, must be so.” 

“T am not, and I never was,” 
replied the artist moodily. “ That 
may seem strange to you, but it is 
true.” 

“Never was?” repeated Kate, 
with a look upon her face in 
which the artist saw traces of a 
deeper feeling than he had dared 
to think it was possible for him 
to arouse. For a few moments 
the darkness and cloud which 
hung so heavily over his life 
seemed to roll away. He looked 
up into Kate’s face, and saw 
something in her eyes which 
tempted him to go on. His ner- 
vousness and hesitation, much to 
his, own surprise, suddenly dis- 
appeared. 

* When I was younger,” he said, 
“ there was one in whose happiness 
my own seemed to be entirely bound 
up, although it was by very slow 
degrees that the truth dawned 
upon me. She could have aroused 
in me all that was noble and good 
—if, indeed, there was anything— 
and enabled me to realise all my 
dreams. She was about your age, 
and—and—we were friends—as 
you and I are now.” His voice 
was low and grave, and he did 
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not again raise his eyes from the 
floor. 

“She was passionately fond of 
art, and nature had bestowed upon 
her gifts which would have rendered 
her worthy even of that art. We 
were much together—was I to 
blame if I could not help thinking, 
often and often of the happiness it 
would be to go through life with 
her !” 

“You loved her, then?” said Kate, 
in a voice lower than his own. 

“ Alas, yes!” 

“But why regret it? She did 
not fail to love you in return—she 
could not.” Scarcely had she 
uttered these words than a sense 
of uneasiness, almost of pain, 
darted through Kate’s mind. A 
new light broke swiftly in upon 
her. “ What have I said?” she 
kept repeating to herself; and 
with nervous eagerness she lis- 
tened for her father’s footsteps 
upon the stairs. 

Had the artist but glanced at 
her, he might have divined that 
which was in her thoughts. But 
his eyes were bent down, and he 
went on almost like a man in a 
dream. 

“T know not whether she even 





Reginald Tresham was installed 
in one of those old-fashioned Gov- 
ernment offices near St James’s 
Park, which still retain a few relics 
of the time when the service of 
the State sometimes carried with 
ita sumptuous home as well as a 
good income. The massive mahog- 
any doors, the carved fireplaces, 
the elaborate mouldings and cor- 
nices round the rooms, the deco- 
rated ceilings, all help to suggest 
the comfort in which the heads of 
the department lived half a century 
ago. After the labours of the day 
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suspected my affection for her—I 
never dared to tell her. To her I 
was no more than a friend, older 
than herself, poor, with but a 
slender chance of success before 
him. At first the strength of my 
own feelings misled me ; they in- 
duced me to hope for the impos- 
sible; sometimes it even seemed 
that the day might come when she 
would perceive what I had not the 
courage to reveal, and perhaps— 
so daring was my imagination !— 
be willing to share my lot. It 
did not so fall out.” 

“You kept your secret,” said 
Kate, looking at him earnestly. 

“We remained friends—and I 
kept my secret.” He paused, and 
for the first time his eyes met hers. 
His face was very pale, and his 
hands trembled. For a minute 
or two there was a dead silence 
in the room. 

“ Do you think I acted rightly ?” 
said he at length, in tones which 
he in vain endeavoured to render 
firm. 

“T think you did,” was the sor- 
rowful reply. The artist rose, and 
gently took the hand which was 
extended to him, touched it with his 
lips, and was gone. 


were over, they could entertain 
their friends in some of the best 
houses which London had to boast 
of ; and nobody thought the worse 
of their dinners because the wines 
served up were from the choicest 
vineyards of France, Portugal, or 
Madeira, brought over in his 
Majesty’s ships, without incon- 
venient charges for freight or 
duty. All is changed now; the 
private residences are turned into 
offices, and the once pleasant gar- 
dens, which opened into the Park, 
are covered with rank grass, in 
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the midst of which there may be 
seen a few melancholy shrybs 
standing like cypresses in a grave- 
yard of dead cats. The cosy sine- 
cures, and the bons vivants who 
enjoyed them, are all gone; there 
is not a good bottle of Madeira 
or old India sherry left in all 
the spacious cellars which are now 
littered up with empty boxes or 
piles of musty papers. An im- 
portant part of the business of the 
country, however, continues to be 
carried on within these dingy and 
straggling walls,—and Tresham 
was at this time assisting in the 
work, under the direction of his 
chief, Sir Harmonious Strut. 

This distinguished man had first 
brought himself into notice by fre- 
quent and rather clever advertise- 
ments in the newspapers of his 
profound tang and varied ac- 
complishments. No matter what 
might be the question of the day, 
a very long, and, as people con- 
veniently assumed, a very mas- 
terly exposition of it, speedily 
appeared from the pen of Strut. 
Having once gained the public 
attention, he took care to keep it, 
partly by never making the mis- 
take of dropping out of sight, and 
partly by assuming a grand and 
imposing demeanour, which is usu- 
ally accepted by the multitude as 
a sure sign of intellectual superi- 
ority. Many a man has made a 
good position for himself by a 
domineering manner. It was at 
first not quite clear to Strut 
which of the two parties would be 
likely to form the highest estimate 
of his services, but eventually he 
decided to allow Mr Spinner to 
have the advantage of them, al- 
though there was no one who had 
so often been made the subject of 
his smart sayings and “epigrams” 
as Mr Spinner himself. But a man 
who has a careful regard for his 
own future, naturally desires to 
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get in on the winning side as soon 
as he can, and a careful study of 
the situation led Strut to perceive 
that Spinner was the man. His 
personal prejudices he put into his 
pocket, as men must do in the 
present day if they mean to get 
on ; and very soon he began to talk 
of his “life-long” convictions and 
his delicate conscience in a style 
which would have done no discredit 
to Mr Spinner himself. 

At this particular moment Strut 
was suffering from a sore throat, 
and consequently the House of 
Commons was for a time deprived 
of his presence. This accident was 
so far favourable to Tresham, that 
it gave him an occasional oppor- 
tunity of bringing into notice his 
readiness of speech and aptitude 
for business ; and although he did 
not get so much praise from the 
party organs as Mr Chirp—who 
never opened his mouth without 
the wholecountry being summoned 
to admire the pearls which fell from 
it—still he received a very fair 
share of the applause which his 
political friends reserved for each 
other. 

Now it happened one day that 
notice had been given of a ques- 
tion of some importance relating 
to Strut’s department, and it was 
deemed necessary that unusual care 
should be taken in answering it. 
It was one of Mr Spinner’s pecu- 
liarities that he insisted upon look- 
ing personally into all the details 
of business, for he believed that 
nothing could be done well without 
his assistance and supervision,— 
and perhaps he was right. At any 
rate, he gave some time to the 
consideration of this particular 
question, and felt almost tempted 
to answer it himself,—for some 
little mystification was desirable, 
and that was an art in which he 
had no rival. But ultimately he 
decided to prime the Under-Secre- 
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tary for the duty, and therefore 
he sent for Reginald Tresham, in 
order that the words of statecraft, 
if not of statesmanship, might be 
oured into his ears. 

“ And how do you get on ?” said 
the Minister, after he had asked 
in the most obliging manner for 
Lady Tresham ; for there was noth- 
ing about which Mr Spinner was 
more particular than in inquiring, 
with an air of deep solicitude, 
about the health of everybody’s 
father and mother. He was stand- 
ing with his back to the fire when 
Reginald entered, and was some- 
what flushed and warm, for he had 
just been receiving a deputation, 
and had sent them away wrangling 
and quarrelling furiously among 
each other as to what he had ac- 
tually said ; for as to what he had 
meant,they unanimously abandoned 
all attempt even to guess at that. 
A success of this kind delighted 


Mr Spinner, and therefore he was 
in a particularly good humour when 
his young colleague appeared. 
“What very pleasant weather 
we are having ! ” hesaid graciously, 


—“and how gay the town is! At 

our age I took great enjoyment in 
all this bustle and movement: it 
isa great privilege to be young. 
What might not one do if one 
were but young again.” 

“You fa more now than all the 
rest put together.” 

“In a certain sense, yes—I ac- 
knowledge it, with a deep sense of 
humility. But it cannot last, as 
I am continually reminding the 
country. ‘ Make the most of me,’ 
Iam compelled to say, ‘for you 
will not have me long with you.’ 
That kind of allusion never fails to 
touch an audience. Indeed it is 
_ hota bad plan at times to come 
forward and say good-bye—to take, 
as it were, your last farewell. You 
see how thoroughly actors under- 
stand that, and all public men 
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should be actors. Never forget one 
thing,—namely that the English 
are a sentimental people, contrary 
to their own idea of themselves, 
which is that they are peculiarly 
hard-headed and practical. There 
could not be a greater delusion. 
Go to a popular concert and watch 
the audience while a tall clout 
sings a sentimental ballad about 
his grandmother’s grave, or Tom- 
my’s cradle, or his sweetheart’s 
tear, or some nonsense of that 
kind. Half the women are cry- 
ing, and the men are blowing their 
noses. I believe the English to 
be the most sentimental people in 
the world, and my knowledge of 
that fact has enabled me many a 
time to recover my hold upon them. 
By the by, did you ever hear me 
sing?” 

“T never had that pleasure,” 
said the Under-Secretary, a little 
astonished. 

“ Ah, well, you are a little too 
late now. That is one of the pas- 
times which I have given up. A 
Minister may make a joke—if he 
can ; but I do not think he could 
afford to be found singing, not even 
about his grandmother’s grave. And 
talking of joking reminds me that I 
do not think very much of some of 
your friend Sir Harmonious Strut’s 
witticisms. They seem to me thin 
and poor—sometimes even vulgar. 
How do they strike you ?” 

“ Well, sir, I am scarcely a fair 
judge. Every man is bound to 
laugh at his chief’s jokes.” 

“True—very true. There you 
show the tact which I should have 
expected from your father’s son. 
I have laughed at many a joke in 
my time on that principle ; now I 
laugh but seldom, for a man of my 
peculiar reputation for earnestness 
—I may even say, for solemnity— 
cannot afford to indulge in levity. 
Be earnest, be sincere, even in your 
amusements. At the same time, 
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deem nothing too trivial to be made 
the subject of serious reflection. 
Take the question of sheep’s tails, 
for instance,—did you ever turn 
your attention to that ?” 

“T cannot say that I have,” 
replied Tresham, Leatnutng to fear 
that the great man’s wits were 
wandering. 

“You never have !—and yet it 
is one of the great questions of 
the day. Our friend, Mr Chirp, 
would no doubt claim the credit of 
directing my mind on that theme 
as well as all others, but Chirp, I 
fear, is not a sincere man ;__[ can- 
not say positively that he is not 
a man of truth, for I do not know, 
and have no right to judge him. 
There is room, T think, for anxiety 
respecting him. Mark you, he 
understands the new-fangled elec- 
tioneering machinery, which I do 
not, and he can work the Press. 
These are great arts, but it re- 
quires a very peculiar order of 
intellect—and of moral principles 
—to master them. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“T think I do.” 

“T hope you do. But what was 
I talking about—was it umbrellas ? 
I am a great collector of umbrellas. 
I should like to show you my store 
before you go—many of them testi- 
monials.” 

“You were mentioning sheep’s 
tails, I believe,” said the Under- 
Secretary, with all the gravity he 
could muster. 

“To be sure—so I was. Well, 
now, are you aware that under 
present circumstances most of these 
oleaginous appendages, which might 
contribute so bountifully to the 
nourishment and prosperity of the 
nation, are thrown away—wantonl 
thrown away? Why should that 
be so? Let me remind you that 
the ox meets with greater consid- 
eration from men: his tail is con- 
verted, by the due exercise of culin- 
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ary skill, into one of the most molli- 
fying of soups. Did you ever hear 
of sheep’s-tail soup? You never 
did. And yet this nation pretends 
that it is overtaxed, and the poor 
complain that they have not enough 
meat to eat. Such a people de- 
serve to have a Flummer to rule 
over them in perpetuity. But now 
let us come to the point. The 
question which you have to answer 
to-night is, whether your depart- 
ment did or did not issue certain 
orders which have pice great of- 
fence. To your mind, perhaps, that 
question seems a very simple one ?” 

“Well, yes, I confess it does.” 

“ And yet it is notso. Nothing 
in the world is simple, if you ap- 
proach it in the right manner. The 
public, moreover, does not love 
simplicity—it likes to be trans- 
ported into the region of haze and 
obscurity. Endeavour to be clear, 
and it will be said that you are 
superficial. Multiply your words, 
and take care that they shall mean 
as little as possible. Observe to 
what a great destiny I have been 
brought; and yet I never gave a 
direct answer to a question in my 
life. Your instinct would probably 
lead you to say yes or no to this 
particular question, but it would 
be a great blunder, more especially 
as we cannot afford to make any 
admissions.” 

“Then what am I to say ?” 

“T am coming to that. You 
will point out that the exigencies 
of the public service indicate more 
urgent and immediate duties than 
the determination of subjects still 
in controversy, and that the con- 
sideration of such a question in 
this does not enter definitely as to 
the concerns of the present moment 
—if there be such a thing as the 
present moment—and that your 
information and means of judgment 
(not that you admit you possess _ 
any information) have not been 
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augmented by arything which 
has reached you in the course of 
the present discussion ; but that 
what you have said in no way pre- 
cludes you from giving further 
information when you receive it, on 
the sentiments of the community 
(if they have any) concerning the 
case—if there dea case. This will 
be short, and to the purpose. You 
think you can manage this ? ” 

“JT will try,” replied Tresham, 
much impressed with the lesson he 
had received. 

“Just so; and recollect that if 
you cannot remember the precise 
thread of the argument I have 
given you, almost anything else 
will do as well, provided that you 
he it the requisite sonorous sound. 
n your leisure moments you should 
prepare a few sentences—not too 
brief or sententious—which may 
always be handy for every occa- 
sion; and they will be successful 


in proportion to the skill with 
which you have disguised your 
meaning. And now, good-day ; I 
daresay you are going to some 
very pleasant engagement, while 


I—I am just going to call on 
Mr Chirp.” The -Minister sighed 
heavily, and took up a testimonial 
umbrella, with a portrait of him- 
self carved on the handle, and pre- 
pared to go forth upon his errand. 

As for the Under-Secretary, he, 
too, had another call to make, and 
it was one which caused him more 
anxiety than bis interview with the 
Minister had done. A day or two 

reviously he had found out that 
Mrs Peters had arrived in London, 
and he knew perfectly well that 
she would lose no time in finding 
out Kate Margrave. From her, 
then, he might obtain some clue to 
guide him in the course which he 
ought to take—he could, at least, 
ascertain whether Kate had seri- 
ously meant her letter to be a final 
leave-taking between them. His 
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own wishes and feelings were more 
and more opposed to that inter- 
pretation of it. No doubt he did 
not deserve to be called a romantic 
lover, but he wasa perfectly faithful 
one, and ought not to be judged 
too harshly because he had a way 
of regarding everything from a 
common-sense point of view. He 
did not desire to become rich by 
marriage, but he was reluctant to 
rush headlong into straitened cir- 
cumstances, and drag another life 
after him into the same dismal 
swamp. In the old days, accord- 
ing to Yeo sms ng and novelists, 
men did not pause to think of such 
matters. When they were in love 
they could not rest till they were 
married ; and they would have been 
indignant with any one who had 
ventured tosuggest that the regular 
payment of tradesmen’s bills, and 
a modest overplus at the banker’s, 
were quite as essential to happiness 
as love itself. Reginald Tresham 
had no claim to belong to this “ old 
school ” of lovers. He felt tolerably 
confident that in a household where 
debt is continually haunting the 
fireside, and where at the end of 
each year a man finds himself sink- 
ing deeper and deeper into embar- 
rassments, there may be friendship, 
and even love, still left ; but there 
can beno happiness. In spite of 
all this, however, he had no inten- 
tion of accepting Kate’s decision. 
It might be better that for a time 
they should not meet—so far, she 
was probably right. But he re- 
solved that Kate Margrave, and 
none other, should be his wife ; 
provided, indeed, that the hope she 
had once given him was not to be 
finally recalled. It was upon that 
point that he expected to receive 
some assurance from Mrs Peters. 

“You know why I have come,” 
he said to her, “and I hope you 
have some good news for me. You 
have seen her ?” 
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“ Yes, I have seen her,” said the 
widow, taking his hand cordially, 
for she believed in him, and felt» 
absolute confidence in his fidelity. 
*“T have been with her all the 
morning. How foolish of her, and 
of all of you, not to have told me 
what was going on long before! 
I heard of it quite by accident 
only the other day, and now it is 
too late to do any good. Friends 
should stand by éach other in such 
troubles as these, or of what use 
are they ?” 

Reginald fancied that these 
words implied some reflection upon 
his own conduct. “I would have 
stood by these friends of mine,” he 
said “to the last, and I will do 
so now, come what may. But 
how could I have been of any ser- 
vice? Do you know of the letter 
which Kate wrote to me?” 

“She told me all about it. It 
was a letter which cost her much 
sorrow to write. You must con- 
sider how she was placed, and re- 
collect that she is a proud girl—one 
who would not stoop to accept a fa- 
vour from any of us; not from me, 
and least of all from you. Her 
father was comparatively a rich 
man when you became engaged to 
her, and he is now apoorone. She 
did what few girls would have 
done, perhaps—she voluntarily 
broke off the engagement. It was 
her duty to do it, as she thought ; 
and I have told her that she was 
right.” 

“Then you also are against 
me?” 

“T am not against you; but I 
think Kate took the proper view 
of her position. When a woman 
loves a man, she does not seek to 
become a burden to him—at least, 
not always. In your circumstances, 
a poor wife must necessarily be a 
burden. It would be so even in 
America ; can it be otherwise in 
England, where you all think so 
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much of keeping up appearances ? 
Kate was right, and in your heart 
you must admit it.” 

“There might at least have been 
delay,” said 'T'resham, ignoring this 
personal appeal; “there was no 
necessity to make the sentence a 
final one.” 

“Tt is always in a man’s power,” 
said the widow smiling at him, and 
putting the tips of her fingers upon 
his arm, “to prevent such sen- 
tences being final—at least, if the 

irl he loves has any love for him.” 

“ Ay, that is a great ‘if’! Has 
she any love for me ?” 

“Can you doubt it? Have you 
not known her quite long enough 
to feel confident that her heart is 
neither to be lightly won nor light- 
ly lost? You are an ungrateful 
creature. I was with her two 
hours, and she talked of nothing 
but you. I cannot say it was very 
lively for me; and now I suppose 
you want to keep me two hours 
talking of nothing but her.. I shall 
get back to Paris this very night.” 

* You will not go, my dear Mrs 
Peters, till you have seen Kate 
again, and carried her a message 
from me. Come now, be my 
friend! Promise me that you will 
do this one thing for me.” 

The widow was walking up and 
down the room in a state, so far as 
Tresham could judge, of consider. 
able indignation. “I am getting 
tired,” she said, with a little scorn- 
ful laugh, “of you Englishmen. 
You do not know everything, as 
you fancy; but we American 
women always supposed you knew 
how to make love. I see it is all 
a mistake. You no longer shine 
even in that.” 

“You have never given us a 
chance.” 

“ Well, I will give you a chance,” 
said the widow, suddenly changing 
her tone. “ Begin.” 


“Tt is not a fair chance. I am 
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too much in love already, and you 
know it,—two fatal obstacles.” 

“You in love?” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“Then you have a poor way of 
showing it. It would not be my 
way, if I were a man.” 

“ What would youdo? Tell me, 
and I will do it.” 

“Marry Kate Margrave.” 

“The very thing I have been 
trying to do. But she will not 
have me.” 

“No man ever said that about a 
woman he really cared for. Where 
is all this English pluck we hear so 
much about?” 

“T really don’t know ; but after 
what you have said it requires a 
little of it to beg you still to take 
my message.” 

“Tt all depends,” said the widow, 
looking shyly at him out of the 
corners of her eyes. “ What is 
the message like.” 

“Tell her that I loyally accept 
her decision—for the present. That 
I will not obtrude upon her against 
her will, or in any way seek to dis- 
turb the planswhich she has formed ; 
but that I will never give her up, 
no matter how long she may keep 
me from her side. Need I say to 
you that I honour her more than 
ever for her courage and noble 
spirit ; or that her devotion to her 
father increases, if that be possible, 
my love for her? I will wait as 
long as she may please, but it will 
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always be with the same hope be- 
fore me—the hope of making her 
my wife. Will you tell her that ?” 

“You silly man,” said the widow, 
trying to hide the tears which were 
in her eyes, “ do you think I would 
see her and not tell her how sure 
I was of all that to begin with ? 
Every word of it she heard this 
morning,—but perhaps she did not 
believe it, because I had not come 
straight from you. I think you 
have put it a little better than I 
did. That comes of being in Par- 
liament! I relent”—here she 
went close to him, and looked into 
his face with an expression which 
highly amused her visitor,—“ you 
are good enough, almost, to be an 
American. I really fancy you 
might learn how to make love 
properly, under good tuition.” 

“TI wish you would teach me.” 

“ Beware !—every word shall be 
repeated to Kate.” 

“That is the very thing I have 
been begging of you.” 

“Then I will tell her all that 
has taken place — with reserva- 
tions.” 

“There is no necessity for any 
reservations,” said the young man, 
kissing her hand, perhaps a trifle 
too fervently. 

“Tam not so sure about that,” 
replied Sally Peters, wickedly ; “‘ but 
I will see how you behave. Now 
be off to the bear-garden which you 
call the House of Commons.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—MR DEXTER FILE MAKES A MOVE, 


Mr Dexter -File did not en- 
tirely dismiss Margrave and his 
affairs from his mind after he had 
despatched the letter which has 
already found a place in these 
pages. For certain reasons which 
seemed strong in his own eyes, he 
would not only have been willing 
to avert misfortune from Mar- 


grave’s household, if that were in 
his power, but even to assist him 
out of it if the blow actually fell. 
Few indeed were the human beings 
for whom File would have been 
disposed to take the trouble to 
stretch forth a hand in either di- 


rection. From his point of view, 
there was no reason why he should 
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do so. His fellow-creatures had 
done nothing for him, and he re- 
garded them with entire indiffer- 
ence, except in so far as they 
might either be useful to him, or a 
source of danger. Life was a great 
game, which he had won with all 
the odds against him, and he could 
scarcely remember one of the play- 
ers who had not striven to gain an 
unfair advantage, except Hosea 
Mink. Years ago, Mink might 
have done him an evil turn, and 
if he had done it, File’s position 
would have been rendered ex- 
tremely unpleasant. Mink chose 
to do him a good turn instead, and 
File was so astonished, that he al- 
ways looked upon him afterwards 
as a genuine curiosity—the one ex- 
ample of avariety of the human 
race which he had heard people 
talk about, but which never before 
had come within the range of his 
own observation. 

For Mink, therefore, he had as 
warm a regard as he was ever 
likely to feel for any man—or 
woman either. The rest of the 
world had tried to trip him up in 
the race, and now they hated him 
because he had gained the prize 
which they were all wild to obtain. 
He had heard many sermons—for 
File went occasionally to the Pres- 
byterian church hard by his house, 
to listen to the stirring discourses 
of the pastor, the Rev. Enoch Tar- 
box—and he had noticed that the 
congregation was warned very fre- 
quently and earnestly against the 
dangers of riches and the love of 
money. But he had never known 
anybody whatever,whether preach- 
er or politician, lawyer or writer, 
who did not privately set quite as 
much store by money as he did 
himself, or even more. For File 
did not care much for money—it 
was the excitement of playing high 
stakes for it, against the keenest 
and most daring gamblers in the 
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world, which alone afforded him 
pleasure. What difference did the 
possession of a million more or legs 
make to aman who had many mil- 
lions already, who never went into 
society, and who dined every day 
atone o’clock upona mutton-chop or 
a beef-steak ? He had long enjoyed 
all that he desired. There are two 
things which are said to be invin- 
cible in their power over mankind 
—immense riches and great beauty, 
File had found that the greater in. 
cluded the less. Beauty wasalways 
ready to fall down and worship 
riches. He possessed the chief source 
of power, and, to say the truth, he 
was indifferent to the other. 
Woman, in fact, however lovely 
—or otherwise—had no influence 
over Dexter File. He had come 
to New York a solitary man, and 
alone he had remained ever since, 
Some people said that he had not 
always shunned female society ; it 
was even whispered at one time 
that he had been married, but that 
was soon rejected as a wild fiction. 
After he became a great power in 
the financial world, many and per- 
severing were the inquiries which 
were made into his past life, some- 
times by his friends, more frequent- 
ly by his enemies ; but in all the 
narratives thus produced there was 
a blank. The only man who knew 
everything—for he had been ac- 
quainted with File from boyhood 
onwards—was Hosea Mink, and 
Mink had made up his mind once 
for all that fidelity to his friend 
was his chief business in life. Now 
fidelity meant, in some things, ab- 
solute silence ; and Mink, like File 
himself, was by nature and dispo- 
sition a man of few words. e 
two had been known to travel to- 
gether from one end of the Conti- 
nent to the other without exchang- 
ing a dozen sentences. They be- 
lieved in the virtue of silence, and, 
unlike some distinguished philoso- 
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hers, they practiced what they 

elieved. 

Hence it was that Mink was not 
a likely man to gratify the curio- 
sity which was ever on the alert 
concerning the great financier. 
The newspapers were always eager 
to get “items” about File, and 
Mink could have supplied the ma- 
terials for a good many ; but the 
most hardened of interviewers fled 
from him in despair. At last they 
satisfied themselves that Mink said 
nothing because he knew nothing, 
but in this they were mistaken. 
The secrets of Dexter File’s busi- 
ness were known to no one but 
himself ; but there were some inci- 
dents in his life with which Mink 
had long been acquainted, and one 
of these was, that the great capital- 
ist had not always led a solitary ex- 
istence. The story which had been 
rejected as a romantic fiction was 
in the main true—File had not 
only been a husband, but a father, 
although neither wife nor child 
had ever been made known to the 
people of New York. He had not 
hidden them ina mysterious cham- 
ber, or buried them in acellar ; but 
when he came to try his fortunes 
in the great city they were not 
with him, nor had he taken any 
trouble to apprise the world of 
their existence since. It may have 
been that marriage had not opened 
up to File an earthly paradise ; no 
man can expect to succeed in all 
his speculations. To make a for- 
tune in the stock-market, and keep 
it, is a great achievement ; but to 
get one of the great prizes in the 
matrimonial market, and keep that, 
is a still rarer dispensation : and if 
File had won the “ double event ” 
he would probably have been seized 
by Barnum, and exhibited as a 
greater marvel than the famous 
woolly horse. 

Long before his greatest suc- 
cesses were gained, his wife died— 
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an event which made very little 
difference to File, for he had not 
seen her for many years. It was 
his rule to take all things which 
befell him with perfect serenity, 
and he did not depart from his 
custom on this occasion. No 
doubt he was free to marry again, 
if that could be looked upon as an 
advantage ; but at the thought of 
any such enterprise he smiled 
grimly, and continued on his way 
alone. There were not wanting 
sympathetic hearts which felt for 
him in his solitude, and would 
willingly have enlivened it for 
him, but the gentle ministrations 
of the other sex had no attractions 
for File. He never went any where, 
except to Wall Street. So rarely 
was he seen at any social festivi- 
ties, that his appearance at Mar- 
grave’s marriage surprised the city 
almost as much as the mysterious 
wedding-guest surprisedtheAncient 
Mariner. What could have taken 
him there? What was going to 
happen? It was known that Mar- 
grave was often at his house, and 
that there was a sort of intimacy 
between them, which, in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of life, might per- 
haps have been dignified with the 
name of friendship ; but surely it 
must be something more even than 
a sentiment of friendship which 
induced File to go to a wedding. 
And then his present to the bride 
—that Treasury note of which 
mention has already been made— 
was that alsoa sign of mere friend- 
ship ? The incident was the talk of 
the city, and it mystified everybody 
but Hosea Mink. He understood 
all about File’s motives from begin- 
ning to end, but nobody else was 
any the wiser for what he knew. 
He and File went home from the 
wedding together, and the only 
allusion to the occurrence was 
made by Mink when he took his 
departure, and all he said then 
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was, “ Dexter, you have done what 
you didn’t like to please me, and 
some day you will not be sorry for 
it.” Mink showed some traces of 
emotion, but Dexter’s face was like 
a block of stone. He never expected 
or desired praise from any man. 

The fact was, that he really 
liked Margrave, in his silent, 
secret way, and would have been 
willing to do anything in reason 
for him. Margrave at that time 
stood in no need of money ; and as 
for the other troubles which after- 
wards fell upon him, for them no 
help was possible. His child was 
worse than motherless, and File, 
with all his power, could furnish 
no remedy for that. Then came 
the news of Margrave’s recall to 
his inheritance, and in that File 
rejoiced more than was usual with 
him. He even gave a dinner in 
celebration of the event, and to 
that dinner ladies were invited, 
and among them was Kate Mar- 
grave. It was the only time she 
had ever seen the man whose name 
was a tower of strength in every 
market in the world, and she had 
ample opportunity of observing 
him, for he placed her by his side. 
People, as a rule, called him dull 
and sullen, but Kate did not find 
him either the one or the other. 
His manner to her was gentle and 
kindly ; and when he bade her 
good-night, he told her that she 
was always to look upon him as 
one of the most faithful friends 
shehad. Many people would have 
accepted that assurance as the 
equivalent of a promise to pay a 
round sum of money whenever it 
was called for; but Kate was not 
at the mercenary time of life, and 
she thought no more of the words 
which had been uttered. 

But File thought of them when 
he heard of the changes which had 
taken place at Four Yew Grange ; 
and the truth is, that had he been 
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a free man, he would have gone 
over to England to see what he 
could make of that affair. He was 
prevented from indulging in this 
desire by various obstacles, the 
chief of which was that he had 
too much money. A _ millionaire 
is never his own master. He 
holds his wealth only on condition 
of perpetual vigilance. Day and 
night he must watch over it, espe. 
cially if it happens to be invested, 
not in land, which never runs away, 
but in divers securities, written 
upon paper, which often do. No 
one knew better than File how 
rapidly and unexpectedly such 
riches take to themselves wings, 
and fly off to somebody else. A 
good deal had thus flown to him, 
and he had managed to keep a 
tight hold upon the greater part 
of it. There were times when, if 
he had not been able to “plank 
down,” as it was called, an im- 
mense sum of money—say a mil- 
lion or two—he would have been 
caught in a trap from which he 
might never have escaped, not- 
withstanding all his skill. The 
life of a millionaire is by no means 
to be envied, if people only knew 
it; and yet we should all be mil- 
lionaires if we could, and calmly 
face the consequences. 

In addition to the usual intrigues 
which beset him, File was at this 
time engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with another famous, 
though lesser, speculator—none 
other, in fact, than the California 
giant. It was a war without quarter 
on either side. There had been 
many previous skirmishes, but it 
was well understood that this was 
to be the crowning and decisive 
engagement. Not only Wall Street, 
but every commercial capital in the 
world, was interested in the con- 
test. News of its progress was 
flashed every day over the cable to 
London and Paris. At first no 
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one could tell how this desperate 
encounter would terminate. On 
the second or third day of the 
battle, File obtained an order from 
an accommodating judge—and he 
knew some judges who were mar- 
yellously accommodating—for the 
seizure of all the giant’s books and 
papers. But the giant also “owned” 
a judge, and from him he secured, 
no doubt on the best and purest 
rounds, an order for the arrest of 
File for contempt of court. This 
was a tremendous coup, and for a 
few hours it struck terror into the 
hearts of File’s followers, although 
it left the capitalist himself as cool 
asever. For the warrant was is- 
sued in a neighbouring State, and 
it could only be executed in that 
State, and the attractions of New 
Jersey were not strong enough to 
tempt File to go there at that par- 
ticular moment. Then the Cali- 
fornia giant took a still bolder 
step. He decided to “kidnap” 
File, and take him across the river 
by force, and deliver him over to 
the hands of outraged justice. At 
this juncture the faithful Dandy 
Clinch stepped in. He offered 
himself to the giant to lead the 
band of kidnappers, and his ser- 
vices were eagerly accepted, for no 
one knew of his secret relations 
with File. Then he led the kid- 
nappers night after night to the 
places where their man was not, 
and kept File informed of the 
movements and plans of his pur- 
suers. In a week it was all over. 
The giant, to use File’s picturesque 
phrase, found himself with his 
“tail in the crack,” and was num- 
bered with the slain. Then it was 
that the millionaire sent for Mink, 
and announced to him, with his 
customary brevity, that he wanted 
him to go to England. 

“T will go wherever you like,” 
said the docile Mink ; “but why 
to England ?” 
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“ Because I think we might pick 
up the Tuscarora railroad pretty 
nearly on our own terms. Sooner 
or later it must come to me; even 
Englishmen will not go on for ever 
throwing o- money after bad. 
Find out Morgan the lawyer, and 
try to get him to fix a deal. The 
shareholders and directors are all 
under his thumb. Of course we 
shall make it worth his while.” 

“Tt will require a good deal of 
money,” answered Mink, a little 
startled by the magnitude of his 
commission. 

“Don’t let that trouble you. 
Find out the price, and let me 
know. It may cost twenty mill- 
ions to get the control, but it will 
be worth forty. The money shall 
be paid at an hour’s notice.” 

“Good. And is that all!” 

“Not quite,” said File, after a 
moment’s hesitation. “I want you 
to go and see the Margraves. You 
recollect them?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Mink, who 
now began to suspect that he was 
to learn the real object of his mis- 
sion. For as to the railroad, File 
could buy that, if he wanted it, 
without his assistance. 

“That girl of Margrave’s,” con- 
tinued File slowly, his eyes bent 
upon the ground, “ ought not to be 
allowed to want for anything, and 
I doubt if her father is very well 
able to help her just now. It kind 
o’ seems to me that I ought to do 
something for her.” 

“Her mother, at any rate, had 
some claim upon you,” said Mink, 
with much hesitation, 

“So you have told me often 
before. I do not acknowledge it, 
but I will act as if it were so. 
Will that satisfy you? All you 
have to do is to ascertain what 
will make the Margraves comfort- 
able, and choose any means you 
like of settling their affairs. I will 
give you a line to my bankers ; 

L 
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it will leave you with unlimited 
powers. I 7 impose one con- 
dition ; you will say nothing about 
the girl’s mother to her, and as 
little as you can about me.” 

“ Why should I?, It would do 
no good.” 

“Tt would do harm, especially 
if the mother is still living. She 
might get it into her head, as 
everybody else does, that I have 
nothing to do but to give away 
money.” 

“ She is not likely to think that, 
no matter what may have become 
of her. She has never heard of 
you except as a stranger.” 

“ How else would you have had 
her hear of me?” asked File, with 
a look and tone which, as Mink 
well knew, boded a storm. 

“ Well, if you ask me,” he said, 
boldly, “I should say that you 
might have done a little more for 
her before her marriage. It might 
have prevented some of the mis- 
chief that happened afterwards. 
Recollect she had neither father 
nor mother to look after her.” 

* And you think I ought to have 
adopted her ?” said File. 

“If you like to put it that way 
—yes.” 

“And have treated her as my 
own child?” continued the financier, 
with a smile upon his lips which 
Mink hated to see. 

“T would,” said the faithful 
friend, still undismayed. The two 
men looked hard at each other for 
a moment or two, and then the 
sneer vanished from File’s counte- 
nance, and he began to pace slowly 
up and down the room. 

“Tf I could have believed what 


ou told me then and since,” said 
i presently, “I should have taken 
But I did not believe 
it then, and I do not believe it 
now. Her mother was bad, and 


your advice. 


the daughter was like her. Now 
we have the third generation to 
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deal with. She stands a better 
chance, for at least she has not 
been neglected. Margrave has 
been a good father, as I have 
always understood,—as for the 
mother o 

“Suppose we say no more about 
her,” said Mink, with a sigh. 

“T want you to understand,” 
persisted File, “that you are 
wrong about her. You jumped 
to false conclusions. Nothing that 
you have ever discovered has 
changed my mind about that.” 

“We have often talked this 
matter over, Dexter, and no good 
ever comes of it. Perhaps you are 
right in your view,—at any rate, I 
have no more to say. You know 
all that I think about it, but I 
cannot prove that you are wrong, 
It is an old story ; suppose we let 
it drop.” 

“Then we understand each 
other,” resumed File, after a brief 
pause. ‘“Good-night and good- 
bye. There is a steamer going out 
to-morrow ; no doubt you will sail 
by that. Does your wife go with 

ou?” 

“T think not,” said Mink, doubt- 
fully, not knowing precisely what 
the millionaire’s views were on that 
point. 

“Perhaps it would be better 
not,” said File. “Some of these 
days we will all go over together 
and have a good time. I have 
half a mind to settle down in Eng- 
land for a year or two, just to see 
how the ropes are worked on that 
side. It is a fine field ; seems 4 
shame to leave it unworked.” The 
financier’s eyes glistened as Alex- 
ander’s might have done when he 
had found a new world to conquer. 

“You could teach them two or 
three new things,” said Mink, 
drily. 

“You mean, I have taught them 
two or three. But they still have 
something to learn. Take a good 
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look at the ground when you are 
there, and we will see what can be 
done. Ask Morgan to introduce you 
to Mr Bounce ; don’t forget that.” 

“ Who is Mr Bounce ?” 

“The chairman of the railroad 
you are going to try to get hold of. 
Smart man, that Bounce. Makes 
speeches to the shareholders which 
keeps them quiet all the year. I 
should like to go to one of those 
meetings, and watch the gonies 
sitting with open mouths listening 
to Bounce. Instead of dividends, 
they take it out in gammon. I 
wish I had them to deal with.” 

“ Well, I will go to oneif I can, 
and tell you what it is like.” 

“Do,—get Bounce to take you. 
High-toned man, remember ; slings 
about long words like a Fourth of 
July orator, and mixes them up 
with a lot about honour, principle, 
and patriotism. You know the 
style?” 

“Well, [guess so,” replied Mink, 
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getting up to go; “there are some 

specimens nearer home than Eng- 

land, are there not ? They haven’t 

got a monopoly of them over there, 
reckon ?” 

Dexter File’s eyes twinkled as 
he recalled some examples of the 
species,—senators, judges, authors, 
ministers: decidedly “ intellect” 
was well represented among them. 
No temptation which wealth could 
offer would draw a mar of them 
for a single moment from the path 
of duty. Such was the judgment 
of the world ; and when File 
thought of it, knowing what he 
knew, he was confirmed in a con- 
clusion that long ago had been 
suggested to him by his experience 
of life—namely, that nothing suc- 
ceeds like humbug, with a varnish 
of sincerity; and that a man may 
do anything he likes, provided he 
can once manage to earn a reputa- 
tion for being always in earnest 
and always conscientious. 


CHAPTER XX.—DIPLOMATISTS AT WORK. 


Hosea Mink could scarcely have 
been despatched on a more con- 
genial mission than that which 
now lay before him. He had 
known Kate Margrave from child- 
hood ; and if his means had been 
equal to his desires when he first 
heard of her father’s troubles, he 
would have gone forth gallantly to 
the rescue. But although he had 
made at various times some good 
round sums at the great game of 
speculation, he had not failed to 
lose them in the same expeditious 
manner ; and as all rivers flow to 
the sea, so, doubtless, some of these 
losings found their way eventually 
into the capacious pockets of Dexter 
File. It need not be said that even 
the king of speculators lost occa- 
sionally, and even heavily, but he 
could afford to hold on; whereas 


Mink and the smaller fry were 
soon swamped by an adverse 
storm. 

On the morning after his arrival 
in England, he made his appear- 
ance at Morgan’s office, and was 
received by the lawyer with the 
deference which was due to the 
agent of the great railroad mag- 
nate of the epoch. His first busi- 
ness was to ascertain where he 
could find the Margraves, and the 
moment he touched upon that 
Morgan’s curiosity was aroused ; 
for he liked to make himself ac- 
quainted with the details of every- 
body’s personal history, on the 
ep that knowledge of that 

ind was sure to turn in handy 
some day or other. 

“So you want to see the Mar- 
graves,” said the lawyer. “ That 
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will be easy enough, but you will 
find them greatly changed in cir- 
cumstances. I believe the daughter 
almost earns a living for both. 
Clever girl, but the father rather 
the other way, I should think. 
Must have a screw loose some- 
where.” 

* Why do you think so?” 

“Look at that marriage in 
America. What sense can a man 
have had to allow himself to be dis- 
inherited for any woman? People 
may do it in romances, but I can 
tell you that you don’t catch them 
at it in real life—at least not here 
in England. You have your own 
way of managing things on the 
other side.” 

“So we have; and we find it a 
pretty good way in the long-run. 
There was nothing against Mar- 
grave’s wife when he married her.” 

“You knew her, then?” 

“I did,” answered Mink, briefly. 

“ Well, who was she, and what 
became of her? And why on earth 
did he marry her ?” 

“ He married her because he was 
in love. Do you never do that in 
England either ?” 

“ Sometimes,” said the lawyer, 
with a grin; “but I don’t know 
that much good ever comes of it, 
unless one party or other has plenty 
of money : then you can throw as 
much love in as you like—it can’t 
do any harm. In this case, you 
see, a man lost a very pretty for- 
tune by his sentimental tomfoolery ; 
and if you can respect him after 
that, ae must be very easily 
pleased. The odd thing is that he 
didn’t even know the girl’s father.” 

“ Well, I do.” 

“ You do? Come, that is some- 
thing. Was he what we call a 
respectable man ?” 

“You would say he was, I[ 
reckon.” 

“ Why does Mr Dexter File take 
so much interest in Margrave ?” 
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asked the lawyer, with a keen look 
at his visitor. 

“Who told you that he does 
so?” 

“JT inferred that from your in. 
quiring about him so particularly,” 

“You lawyers are all the same 
—fancy you see through a mill. 
stone the first time. One would 
think you were never wrong, in- 
stead of prey seldom right. | 
want to see Margrave on a little 
affair of my own. My real busi- 
ness here is with you.” ' 

“And pray, what is it? Can 
me tell me briefly, for unluckily 

am just off to a meeting.” 

“Very briefly—in half-a-dozen 
words. Will you sell us the Tus. 
carora railroad ?” 

Now Morgan was used to trans- 
actions ona large scale, but this 
question staggered him. Sell an 
interest in a railroad worth ever 
so many millions, and without any 
preliminary negotiations! He be- 
gan to look upon his visitor asa 
man who might, perhaps, by too 
much contact with a millionaire, 
have been driven mad. 

“ Are you authorised to treat ?” 
he asked, suspiciously. 

“T am, or I should not be here.” 

“'T'o any amount ?” 

“To any amount we think nec- 

— 
“ Then the best thing you can do 
is to come with me to a meeting 
of the shareholders, which takes 
place this very morning. Then 
you can see how the cat jumps.” 

Nothing could have suited Mink’s 
arrangements more perfectly; and 
in a few minutes the pair were on 
their way to the City, and soon 
found themselves in a large room 
where a great crowd was assem- 
bled, preparing, in their phlegmatic 
and muddle-headed way, to see the 
cat jump. On the platform, the 
most striking figure which greeted 
Mink’s eye was a bustling, shrewd- 
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looking gentleman, of ruddy com- 
plexion and imposing appearance, 
who was to preside over the meet- 
ing, and who was introduced to 
Mr Mink as the chairman of the 
trustees—the great Mr Bounce,— 
whose persuasive powers were held 
to be unrivalled, in his own special 
line, in a country where everything 
is settled by eloquence. 

“Glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr Bounce,” said Mink, after 
the American fashion. 

“And yours too,” replied Mr 
Bounce, after a few whispered 
words with Morgan, amid which 
Mink could distinguish the magic 
name of Dexter File. “ Anybody,” 
said the chairman, “who comes 
from Mr Dexter File, is welcome 
here. A wonderful man, sir—a 
genius! Would you like to ad- 
dress the meeting ?” 

“T guess not,” said Mink, hur- 
riedly. “ Chin-music is not in my 
line. I came to hear you talk.” 

“Well, then, suppose we get to 
business,” and without further ado 
Mr Bounce rapped on the table ; 
and after some formalities had been 
gone through, the chairman had 
begun his oration. It was unde- 
niably a very splendid affair, and 
Mink listened to it with genu- 
ine admiration. If people must 
have shareholders’ meetings,clearly 
this was the proper way to have 
them. The shareholders here pres- 
ent had not received a dividend 
for years ; but when one or two of 
their number began to put ques- 
tions on the subject, they were 
hooted down by the others, and 
Mr Bounce assumed a lofty air of 
injured innocence, and denounced 
the intruders as spies who were in 
the pay of evil-disposed persons, 
anxious only to ruin their magnifi- 
cent property. At the end of the 
chairman’s speech, the audience 
looked, and perhaps felt, as if they 
already had their dividends in their 
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pockets ; and they voted a large 
increase of salary to their faith- 
ful and self-denying servants, the 
trustees. 

“That is how we manage things 
over here,” said Morgan, as he tied 
up his papers. 

“T guess it is a pretty good way 
too. Your Mr Bounce is a right 
smart man. He would have done 
well in our country, I reckon ; 
knows how to pull the wool over 
people’s eyes, and that’s every- 
thing. And now, what about the 
sale ?” 

“Why should we want to sell 
while we have people like these to 
deal with? Nothing could be gained 
by giving up a gold-mine like this. 
If your friend Mr File bought the 
railroad, what would become of us ? 
Now, if he himself would come over, 
we might perhaps do something. 
He would understand that we could 
not be thrown*overboard like a 
damaged cargo. The question is, 
are you prepared to treat with us 
on our terms ?” 

“Only for a sale outright.” 

“ And you would take the man- 
agement into your own hands?” 

“That’s so. You’ve struck it 
this time, that’s a fact.” 

“Then, Mr Mink, we will wind 
up our talk on that matter at once, 
It wouldn’t do at any price. If 
Mr File will come to our terms, 
well and good. If not, here we 
stick. So that matter is settled. 
And now, can I do anything to 
serve you personally ?” 

“ Nothing, except to tell me how 
to get to this place,” and he handed 
over a card on which he had writ- 
ten Margrave’s address. 

“ You are going there at once ?” 

“If I can. .I may as well go 
there, and go back to New York 
too, for I reckon our business is 
about done.” 

The lawyer was eager to put a 
few questions in regard to the other 
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business, but he had already seen 
enough to convince him that Mink 
was not a hopeful subject for ex- 
amination. And it might be bet- 
ter to leave him at the moment 
when the success of the meeting 
was still strong and fresh in his 
recollection. 

“Jump into that cab,” said he, 
as he reached the door, “and you 
will be at Margrave’s in less than 
half anhour.” . 

Thus Mink wasalready “through,” 
as he said, with one half of his er- 
rand. The other half might be more 
difficult, and this was the half in 
which the agent was particularly 
anxious to succeed. For Margrave, 
he did not doubt, was a proud 
man; and whatif he refused to 
receive the aid which was now to 
be offered ? That might offend Dex- 
ter File, and Mink did not want 
to have him offended. Could he 


explain to Margrate why File in- 


terfered at all? A_ very short 
period of reflection convinced him 
that it would be impossible for him 
to take asingle step in that direc- 
tion. He could only trust to the 
chapter of accidents, and play his 
part with what skill he could mus- 
ter. 

“If I can straighten this matter 
out,” he said to himself as he 
reached Margrave’s door, “a good 
many wrongs will be partly set 
right. If I cannot, I must try 
and persuade File to come and do 
it himself. I almost think I 
could manage even that in time.” 
And with this hope in reserve, he 
knocked boldly at the door. 

When, however, he was in the 
ae of his old acquaintance, 

e did not find that it was a very 
easy matter even to approach the 
subject which was uppermost in 
his mind. He was received with 
great cordiality by both Margrave 
and his daughter ; and the tidings 
which he could give of many of 
their old friends was gladly wel- 
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comed. Mink was “everybody’s 
friend ;” no one was more po ake 
in all the best houses and clubs of 
his native city. _ His good temper 
was proverbial ; he remembered his 
friends a little longer than Ameri- 
cans generally are in the habit of 
doing. He had a great weakness 
for shooting and yachting ; and in 
many an expedition of one kind or 
the other, Margrave had been his 
companion. Kate herself had more 
than once joined Mink’s gay yacht- 
ing-parties in a cruise on Long 
Island Sound, or down the Bay; 
and many a pleasant recollection 
was associated with these trips, 
It would be hard to devise a more 
agreeable method of passing a sum- 
mer’s day than to spend it with 
a well-chosen party on a crack 
American yacht. There is beauti- 
ful scenery to lure the voyagers, 
like Ulysses, to “sail beyond the 
sunset, and the baths of all the 
western stars.” The sun is sure 
to shine brightly ; and it must be 
avery unlucky day when the 
breezes are coy, and refuse to waft 
the wanderers on. Then, when 
evening comes, there is the well- 
lit saloon—for the twilights are 
short—with a dinner spread upon 
the table such as might have in- 
spired the great Frenchman to add 
a chapter to his famous work, sim- 
ilar to that on the wonderful wild 
turkey which he killed near “ Har- 
fort, dans le Connecticut,” and 
which, when it was divided among 
the guests, caused them to cry out 
with rapture, “Oh, dear sir, what 
a glorious bit !” 

“here were thus not a few agree- 
able associations connected with 
their old friend in the minds of 
both Margrave and his daughter, 
and perhaps the regret which Mink 
expressed that they should ever 
have deserted the New World for 
the Old was not entirely unshared 
by them. 

“T don’t care whether you have 
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a fortune to spend, or whether you 
want to make one, America is the 
best place to live in,” said Mink, 
who was aiready home-sick. “ We 
help each other over there ; it is 
part of the tradition, you see, of 
our old colonial life. In those 
days a man was- always ready 
to lend a hand in running up his 
neighbour’s log-hut, or to go and 
reap his corn for him if he hap- 
pened to be down with the shakes. 
We like to see everybody have a 
fair chance ; and if a man tumbles 
down, we want to put him on his 
feet again. That’s so,” added 
Mink, slapping the crown of his 
hat emphatically. 

“Well, we have nothing much 
to complain- of, Kate and I. She 
works, and I work, and between us 
we keep the pot boiling.” 

“ And you mean to say that Miss 
Kate works too?” 

“That I do,” said Kate, laugh- 


ing; “and why not? You would 
not have me sit down and cry be- 
cause we lost all our property? I 
think it would be a very good 
thing if every woman could earn 
her own living, or at least do 


something towards it. We should 
all be better off if we were less de- 
pendent upon men.” 

“ Well, now,” cried Mink, with 
strong approval, “there’s some 
sense in that sort of woman’s 
rights. Excuse my saying so, 
Miss Kate, but I ‘she you 
more than ever for those senti- 
ments. Stick to them. Never 
give in. That’s the sort of spirit 
I like to see;” and honest Mink 
walked over to Kate, and shook 
hands with her as solemnly as if 
he had been the President begin- 
ning his first reception. 

“But that’s no reason,” he con- 
tinued, with considerable less con- 
fidence in his manner, “ why friends 
should not help one another. Now 
there is Dexter File—he likes you 
both, and he wants to be of some 
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use to you. Why not let him have 
his own way ?” 

‘Will he buy my pictures ?” said 
Kate, with a merry smile. 

“As fast as you can paint them. 
I guess I’ll take back as many as 
you can get ready, at your own 
price. But I want to do some- 
thing more than that, if you 
don’t mind. I want to make 
you rich.” 

Margrave looked up in surprise, 
and Kate burst out lau ine, 
“What? and a my painting 
for ever—just as [am beginning 
to make a stir in the world? 
For, let me tell you, I have got 
a picture accepted by the Acad- 
emy, and I would not exchange 
that honour for all Mr. File’s 
money.” 

“Then you are easily satisfied, 
my dear,” said Mink. “ When 
oe get a little older, you will 
now that the power to buy just 
as many pictures as you want— 
and everything else besides—is a 
great deal pleasanter than the 
ower to handle a_paint-brush. 
t’s the only thing worth trying 
all you know to get, is money.” 

“And fame—is that worth 
nothing !” 

“T guess not,” said Mink, with 
great contempt. “I never heard 
of any kind of fame that was 
worth a red cent unless it made a 
man rich—raised his price in the 
market, you understand.” 

“T think I should be the happier 
for having it,” replied Kate, with 
sparkling eyes. 

“You would not,—you would 
find out, as they all do, that it’s 
terribly overrated. But nobody 
thinks that way of money. I like 
your ideas of independence, mark 

ou; but why not carry them out 
by a shorter cut than by painting 
pictures ?” 

“By accepting a stranger’s 
money,” interposed Margrave, 
quietly. 
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taking a little of Dexter 


“ By 
That is a very different 


File’s. 
thing.” 

“] do not see it. Is not File a 
stranger, so far as regards a matter 
of this sort?” 

“Well, according to my ideas, 
he is not. Would you let File 
have his own way if he could 
show you that he has a pretty fair 
claim to stand by you in your 
troubles?” 

“You speak in parables,” said 
Margrave, thoroughly mystified. 
“Come, Mink, be a little more ex- 
plicit. You never had much dif- 
ficulty in making one understand 
what you were driving at, but now 
you are dealing in riddles.” 

“T cannot help it,” said Mink, 
feeling more and more convinced 
that he was not cut out fora dip- 
lomatist. ‘“ You will know some 


day why I was so anxious to bring 
you over to my way of thinking 


about it. At present I can only 
tell you that, in accepting Deter 
File’s offer, you will not be doing 
anything you will afterwards be 
ashamed of. Is that enough ?” 

“ Not nearly enough,” said Mar- 
grave, taking his daughter’s hand 
and smiling. “ We are for the pen 
and the pencil against the wand of 
Midas. Avaunt,tempter! Leave 
us to our honest toil—and to our 
own ideas of independence.” 

Mink sat down looking a miser- 
able man. “Then have I failed in 
everything I came here for,” said 
he, sorrowfully, and there was no 
doubt that he took this second 
failure very much to heart. “I may 
as well go back and tell File what 
a mess I have made of it. Hang 
me if I ever go out on a diplomatic 
mission again !” 

“Not one of this kind, at any 
rate,” said Margrave. “And now 
let me see you to your hotel; for 
if it should get about that you are 
Mr DexterF ile’s confidential friena, 
you would be bound and gagged, 
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and we should have to ransom you, 
Millionaires are not over plentiful 
about here just now.” 

“You have quite decided,” said 
Mink to Kate, with some slight 
hope that the female nature would 
be less insensible to the power of 
gold than the man’s. 

“I always do as my father tells 
me,” replied Kate, with mock hu- 
mility. 

“Then good-bye—I _ reckon 
there’s not many of your sort in 
London to-day, big city as it is, 
But mind what I tell you—you 
have not heard the last of Dexter 
File yet.” Kate shook her head, 
and as soon as the door was closed 
she resumed her work. But it was 
destined that this was to be a 
broken day, for Margrave and his 
visitor had scarcely turned the cor- 
ner of the street before another 
diplomatist drove up in hot haste, 
and in a few minutes burst into the 
room. ‘This time the intruder was 
Sally Peters ; and if Kate had been 
an artist of the other sex, the in- 
terruption would have been gladly 
forgiven, and even welcomed—for 
Sally was far prettier than any- 
thing to be seen on the walls of 
picture-galleries ; and a new bonnet 
of a provokingly coquettish pat- 
tern, arrived that very morning 
from Paris, gave her a jaunty air 
which detracted nothing from the 
charm of her mischievous eyes and 
her graceful figure. 

“My dear, t have seen him,” 
she cried breathlessly, as she ran 
up to Kate with both hands out- 
stretched. The warm impulsive- 
ness of her nature had not yet 
been toned down by an elaborate 
study of French or English models 
of “ deportment.” 

“Seen him? Seen whom?” 
asked Kate, with as much we 
ent surprise as though she had not 
guessed all about it at the very 
first moment. 

“Kate, don’t be absurd. I de- 
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clare I have a good mind to go 
away without telling you another 
word.” Sally’s eyes were moist ; 
for the truth is, that the little 
drama of love always aroused in 
her an extraordinary degree of in- 
terest, perhaps because thus far 
she had only been a spectator at 
the entertainment. All wives love 
their husbands, no doubt ; but it 
was not a severe form of the mal- 
ady which Sally had experienced 
during her brief pilgrimage with 
the Skinner. 

“This is a day of mysteries,” 
said Kate, leading her friend to a 
chairand putting her armround her 
waist. ‘“ We have just had a man 
here who wanted to make us rich, 
without rhyme or reason; now you 
have comewith some terrible secret, 
which you threaten never to reveal 
because I cannot guess it off-hand. 
What does it all mean? Are you 


in a conspiracy, Sally, with Mr 


Mink?” 

“Mink !—who and what is 
Mink? Isn’t it a kind of fur? 
At any rate, I have not come to 
talk to you about any such non- 
sense. You know very well whom 
it is that I have seen; and oh, 
Kate! if you could have heard 
what he said, and if you knew 
how anxious he was to see you 
again, I am sure you would for- 
give him.” 

“Forgive him? What is there 
to forgive?” Kate’s playful man- 
ner had now entirely disappeared, 
and her voice was hard and cold. 

“T know that he has not written 
to you, and has not seen you, since 
you left that wretched Grange. No 
good could come of any house which 
had those dreadful yew-trees near 
it. But he never knew what caused 
you tosend him that cruel letter.” 

“Perhaps we had better not talk 
about it,” said Kate, carelessly. 
“Everything is better as it is. 
My father is happier than when 
he had his estate—and do you 
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think I do not know the reason ? 
It is because he no longer lives 
under the fear that we shall have 
to part.” 

“But you must not sacrifice 
yourself for your father, nor for 
any one else.” 

“ Certainly not for any one else. 
It is no sacrifice to remain with 
my father. He will not think the 
worse of me for being poor.” 

“ Nor does Reginald Tresham,” 
said Sally, warmly. “ How unjust 
you are to him!” 

“You are wrong, Sally. Lad 
Tresham never regarded me as rich 
enough for her son—what must 
she think now? Rely upon it, I 
will never marry her son while I 
am poor—as I am now.” 

“Then what will you do?” 

“ Do, you foolish Sally! Do as 
Iam doing now. Shall I be the 
first woman whose ideal was not 
realised, and who made up her 
mind to live in her own way, 
undisturbed by vain dreams? De- 
pend upon it, I shall be happy 
enough.” 

“Then it will be because you 
have no heart. Reginald Tresham 
would give up everything for you, 
and you have forbidden him even 
to see you. No man alive could 
speak more nobly than he has done 
about you to me.” 

“He is at any rate fortunate in 
his champion. How long is it 
since you have been so enthusiastic 
in his behalf ?” 

“And what is more,” continued 
the faithful Sally, undismayed by 
Kate’s little, shaft, “he would re- 
main true to you, even if you wrote 
him twenty such letters as the 
foolish one you sent. And he 
bade me tell you that though he 
submits to your decision now, he 
never will give up the hope that 

ou will become his wife. Oh, 
ate,” added the poor little wo- 
man, suddenly breaking down, 
“ how can you be so hard with him ? 
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What coud he do after you had 
shut the door in his face ?” 

“Have I blamed him, then, so 
very severely?” asked Kate, witha 
slightly softening manner. 

“You have done what is worse 
—you have told him that all is 
over between you. Why did you 
do that ?” 

“ Because it is for the best. It 
shall never be said that I was a 
clog upon his career.” 

“A clog! You a clog! ” repeated 
Sally, not in the least understand- 
ing what Kate meant. 

“A poor wife is always a clog 
to a man in his position.” 

“He never would think so. 
How perverse and unjust you 
have suddenly become ! ” 

“You do not know what he 
thinks. And I do not want to 
know his opinions on the subject 
to form my own. Believe me, I 


am right,” added the young girl, 


once more drawing her friend to 
her, and kissing her on the cheek. 
“To awake to the knowledge that 
one is regarded as a burden and an 
encumbrance must be a terrible 
thing ; it shall never come to me. 
You do not know Reginald’s mo- 
ther! She would hate me. And 
in time, perhaps, he would be won 
over to her view—who can tell? 
I tell you again, while I am poor, 
as I am now,I will never marry 
him. And so you see how useless 
it would be for us to talk any more 
about it.” 

“You are much changed since 
you came to London, Kate, and 
not for the better, I think. You 
are so worldly in your way of look- 
ing at things—and so obstinate. 
I am afraid I shall have to give 
you up.” The widow fondled 
Kate’s hand tenderly in her own 
as she spake. 

“<«Obstinate’—so be it; but 
ought I not to be so? Do you 
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think that what I have just said 
to you is right or wrong!” 

“T don’t know,” said Sally, 
looking down, apparently trying 
to think it all out. “I was a 
poor woman when I married, and 
my husband did not consider me 
an encumbrance in the house—at 
least he never said he did.” 

“JY should think he did not, 
But the circumstances were all 
very different, dear—of course you 
see that. And what is more, I 
know that in your heart you ap. 
prove of my views. Now, is it not 
so ?” 

“T suppose I do,” replied Sally, 
fast becoming conquered. “ But 
it would be a cruel shame if Regi- 
nald were to be made miserable all 
his life by what may be a mistaken 
sense of pride. Have you thought 
of that ?” 

“Men do not make themselves 
miserable all their lives about 
women—at least not about one 
woman. Do not be afraid. Say 
no more, Sally,” and Kate put her 
hand over the widow’s pretty 
mouth: “what is to be, will be; 
you admit that, I suppose ?” 

“You will make me admit any- 
thing.” 

“So we will wait patiently, and 
see what is to be ; and meanwhile 
you will take me into the Park, 
for I am tired and stupid to-day, 
and cannot work, and must go 
somewhere and see a little move- 
ment and bustle. Wait for me—I 
will not be a moment.” 

“She is as firm as a rock,” said 
Sally, half aloud, when she found 
herself alone, “but she shall not 
have her own way over this matter. 
Yet how am I to prevent it?” It 
took her all the afternoon to sift 
that question thoroughly, and then 
she had not found an answer to 
it which seemed to be thoroughly 
satisfactory. 
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THE BELKA ARABS. 


BY A PALESTINE EXPLORER. 


Tur Belka, or “ empty ” land, is 
that great plateau which extends 
eastward above the Jordan valley 
from Arnon on the south to Jab- 
bok on the north, and from the 
crest of the mountains on the west 
to the Syrian desert on the east. 
It is about 3000 feet above the 
Mediterranean, and 4000 feet above 
the Jordan valley, and consists of 
rolling downs, which are for the 
most part so bare that the trees 
can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. This last remark, how- 
ever, does not apply to the coun- 
try north of Heshbon, which is 
dotted here and there with firs 
and terebinths. 

The name Belka has been thought 
to be connected with that of Balak, 
who was king here when Israel, 
like the later Arabs, came up from 
the south and spread over the 
plateau. It is the land of Reuben 
and Gad, and the Moab of the 
later historic period, when kings 
of Judah came over to attack its 
strong places—not always with 
success, as the Moabite stone shows 
us. Whatever the origin of the 
modern name, it is very appro- 
priate to the country. The Belka 
is indeed an empty land. Empty 
of inhabitants, for the nomads do 
not number more than ten souls 
to the square mile; empty of 
houses and of corn; empty of 
water, and covered with huge 
ruined empty reservoirs ; empty 
of trees and of vegetation,—a 
_ grey and fawn-coloured wilderness, 
where the eye ranges for miles 
with but few objects distinguish- 
able amid the barren ridges, though 
here and there the shattered walls 
of an old tower, the crumbling 


arches of once magnificent build- 
ings, the ghost-like pillars of Ro- 
man cities, stand up against the 
sky-line. On the slopes of the 
hills, it is true, we have evidence of 
the former existence of great and 
energetic races ; their dolmens are 
sown in hundreds on the mountain- 
sides above the gushing streams, 
which break out of the mountains 
some 500 feet below the plateau, 
and rush down with a ceaseless 
murmur, in cascades or over rocky 
bottoms fringed with cane, to join 
the turbid Jordan. The menhirs, 
the great circles, the huge cairns, 
which cover the tops and slopes 
of the long spurs projecting west- 
wards from the plateau, are the 
delight of the antiquarian, and are 
often indisputably connected with 
episodes in earlier Hebrew life ; 
but in them also we see the evi- 
dence of an empty land, where the 
ploughman does not come to de- 
stroy the antiquities of the dis- 
trict, nor the European tourist to 
deface or to remove. 

In the great age of the Anton- 
ines, or in the latter period of Con- 
stantine and Justinian, the Belka 
supported a teeming population. 
Cities, temples, and cathedrals rose 
in the wilderness, as if by magic, 
at the emperor’s command ; sculp- 
tured pillar-capitals, cornices, and 
friezes, long inscriptions in Greek 
and Latin, attest the wealth and 
civilisation of the land under An- 
toninus Pius, or under the bishops 
who signed their names at the 
Council of Chalcedon. 

But with Omar came the change 
which has lasted ever since. The 
black tent takes the place of the 
palace, the rude worship of trees 
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and stones is substituted for the 
ritual of the city cathedral. The 
Hebrew, the Roman, and the Cru- 
sader have each had his day, and 
the inevitable Arab has reappear- 
ed on the scene of his ancestors’ 
primeval wanderings ; the ’Adwan 
or the Ruala repeat the story of 
the Midianites and Moabites, or of 
the Nabatheans and Himyarites, 
and the Koreish under Omar. 

Another startling contrast is 
that between the plateau of the 
Belka and the slopes of the moun- 
tain-spurs beneath. It is a con- 
trast similar to that which is so 
often noticed in approaching Da- 
mascus ; for in the burning East 
the zone of luxuriant vegetation is 
confined generally to the immedi- 
ate vicinity of water. The river is 
green, and hidden among trees and 
shrubs ; but the mountains on either 
hand are as bare and dry as any in 
tracts where no streams exist. Be- 
low the Belka the great gorges all 
run with clear perennial streams ; 
but the ridges are either quite 
bare and of grey limestone, or else 
sparsely dotted with terebinth, oak, 
and fir. Lower down, the sides of 
the huge ravines are coloured with 
— orange, and purple—for the 
Nubian sandstone here becomes vis- 
ible under the dolomite limestone. 
From the spurs a great landscape 
opens out on the west, including 
the dark mountains of Judea and 
Samaria, the white Jordan plain, 
with thorn groves and black streams 
fringed with tamarisk ; the Dead 
Sea, shining like oil, and hemmed 
in with high precipices, rusty or 
black, topped with peaks of white 
marl, and scarred with wintry 
water-courses. 

Again, the Belka contrasts with 
fertile Gilead on the north, which, 
though also very rocky, possesses a 
rich red soil and abundant springs. 
Here, all day long, the horseman 
may wind among the oak woods, 
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or through glades alternating with 
corn-fields, beside the clear brooks 
and frequent springs. He sees the 
deer flitting under the trees, and 
hears the note of the blackbird 
and thrush. In spring, the Eng. 
lish flowers deck the meadows of 
Gilead,—the delicate flush of the 
phlox, the glory of the red anem- 
one, of the wild tulip, the cycla- 
men and purple lupines and lilies, 
refreshes the eye, weary of the 

lare of the rocks. But it is with 

oab, not with Gilead, we have 
now to deal, and with the inhabi-. 
tants rather than with scenery and 
archeology that we are more imme. 
diately concerned. 

A residence of three months in 
Moab, combined with former ex- 
perience, allows of some degree of 
familiarity with the tribes of the 
district, and permits of a judgment 
being formed, at least on those 
Arab clans which claim to re- 
present in Syria the pure blood of 
the Nejed and of Yemen. 

The recent campaign in Egypt, 
with its sad accompanying drama 
in Sinai, has given prominence for 
the moment to the question of 
Bedawin character ; and the Nejed 
Bedawin have found a champion 
in Mr Blunt, apparently convinced 
of the superiority of their race and 
of the high destiny which awaits 
them. 

From the little tribes of the 
Judean desert or of the Jordan val- 
ley, and from the impoverished 
clans round Beersheba and Gaza, 
or those “cousins of the gipsies,” 
who represent in Galilee the once 
powerful tribe of Akil Agha, it 
may not be possible to form 4 
judgment of the Bedawin at their 
best ; but the ’Adwiin, or “ene- 
mies,” who once held Judea in 
a continual condition of terror, 
and who raided as far as Jer- 
usalem, and even to Jaffa, are 
proud sons of the desert, who 
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et range over a district of a 
thousand square miles, and who 
feign to consider the smaller and 
older tribes, such as the ’Ajermeh, 
*Abbad, or Ghaneimat, as their 
tributaries or serfs, although they 
have of late years so decreased in 
power and prestige that the in- 
ferior tribes now hold the posi- 
tion of allies and friends. rather 
than that of dependants. 

The ’Adwan own all the Jordan 
valley and Mount Gilead to the 
Jabbok, and on the south their 
influence extends to the valley of 
Callirhoe and to Tell Ma’in. Their 
eastern boundary runs from near 
this last place to Samik, and 
thence to Yedfideh and El Kahf, 
and east of Amman to the Kala’t 
Zerka. On the east and south- 
east the dominant tribe is that 
of the Sakhfr, or Beni Sakhr, 
“sons of the rock,” superior if 
anything in power to the ’Adwan, 
whose country they appear to 
enter at pleasure—at all events, 
in time of peace—to water their 
camels at the springs of Hesban, 
Amman, and in_ intermediate 
valleys. The ’Adwan possess far 
the richest country, and their 
chiefs own lands at Kefrein, 
Nimrin, and in the hills, which 
are rudely tilled for them by the 
Ghawarneh, or “ men of the Ghor,” 
and by other Arabs of lower caste. 
The ’Adwin also own sheep, goats, 
and cows, whereas the wealth of 
the Beni Sakhr consists almost 
entirely of camels. 

South of the Zerka Ma’in, or 
ravine of Callirhoe, dwell various 
small tribes known collectively as 
Hameidi, who have no_ superior 
chief, and who are in fact de- 
pendants of the Beni Sakhr, as 
are the "Abbad and others of the 
"Adwin. The proper method of 
treating the Hameidi appears to be 
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to enter into treaty with the Beni 
Sakhr chiefs, and visit this district 
under their escort. The Hameidi 
are, however, allied to the notorious 
sheikh of Kerak; and the only 
hold which the explorer has over 
them lies in the fact that they 
often carry corn to Jerusalem, 
and may there be detained by 
the Turks as hostages. The 
Hameidi are a very degraded and 
turbulent set, and without proper 
escort the traveller would prob- 
ably be pillaged in their country. 

East of the Beni Sakhr, on the 
borders of the Syrian desert, are 
found many tribes of the great 
nation of the ’Anazeh, or “ goat ” 
Arabs, who extend northwards 
east of Haurin. ‘The tribes of 
Jebel Ajlin (the Beni Hasan ) 
appear to be scattered and power- 
less, as the settled population here 
holds its own. For practical pur- 
poses the explorer need therefore 
only deal in the Belka with the 
’Adwan and the Beni Sakhr. 

The ’Adwan have two principal 
divisions : the elder branch of Diab, 
whose present chief is hay and 
who live chiefly in the district 
north of Heshbon, descending in 
winter to Nimrin ; andthe younger 
branch of the Nimr, those who 
follow Sheikh Goblan, and who 
encamp near Heshbon, and descend 
to Kefrein. Both these divisions 
of the tribe are now very much 
diminished in numbers and in 
power ; and since they have begun 
to cultivate the land they have 
also fallen off in martial reputa- 
tion. The young chief, ’Aly Diab, 
a man of perhaps vee has thrown 
in his lot with the Turks ; while 
Goblan represents the native oP: 
position, and adheres to the old 
traditions of independence. 

The Beni Sakhr* were until 
lately a united and powerful tribe 





‘Some one, not apparently a philologist, has suggested that the Beni Sakhr are 
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under a famous chieftain, Fendi el 
Faiz. He left eight sons, and 
after his death they quarrelled. 
The tribe was thus split into two 
factions, one allying itself with 
the ’Adwan, the other under Satm 
making a league with the ’Anazeh, 
ouce the bitterest of the Beni Sakhr 
enemies. 

In May 1881 these parties came 
in collision near the ’Adwan bor- 
der, and Satm was slain in a skir- 
mish. Nevertheless in the autumn 
of the same year, while we were yet 
in Moab, the sons of Fendi el Faiz 
patched up their quarrels, and were 
consequently regarded with much 
suspicion by the ’Adwan. The 

rincipal chief Sataém, brother of 
Satm, was in league with the Turks, 
to whom he gave information of 
our presence ; and the malcontents 
of the Nimr are thus shut up in a 
corner between Satam on the east 
and the Turks in Es Salt, aided by 
their own relatives of the elder 
branch. Such, roughly sketched, 
have been the results of Turkish 
diplomacy beyond Jordan during 
the last fifteen years, and to these 
causes of decay among the Belka 
tribes is added the fear of incursion 
from the south; for when Ibn 
Rashid and the Arabs of the Nejed 
came up in 1880 as far as Bozrah, 
the Belka Arabs all huddled to- 
gether in the Jordan valley and 
the lower hills, and their invading 
kinsmen feasted joyously on cap- 
tured camels of the Beni 
and the ’Anazeh. 

The history of the ’Adwan tribe 
as related by Sheikh Goblan is as 
follows. About three centuries 
ago (or nine generations all known 
by name) Fowzan Ibn es Suweit, 
one of the Defir tribe in the Nejed, 
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fled, in consequence of having slain 
his cousin, to the Moab plateau, 
and found refuge with the Korda 
tribe at Samik, cast of Heshbon, 
He afterwards married a daughter 
of Abu Heider, chief of this Korda 
tribe, and had two sons,—Saleh, 
from whom descend the elder ’Ad-. 
win branch called ’Ashiret Saleh, 
of whom ’Aly Diab is now chief ; 
and Shadid, from whom Goblan 
claims to be the eighth descendant. 
The heir of ’Aly Diab is a boy 
named Sultan; the heir of the 
Nimr or younger branch is Gob. 
lan’s son Fahed, “the lynx,” who 
has a boy named Fowaz. The 
names of the intermediate genera- 
tions have no special interest. It 
may be noted, however, that Sha- 
did and his descendants all married 
into the Korda tribe (which has 
now disappeared or become merged 
with the ’Adwiin) down to the time 
of Goblau’s grandfather Nimr, who 
took a bride of the Beni Sakhr. 
Goblan’s father Fadl married one 
of the ’Ajermeh, and he has thus in 
his veins some of the best and old- 
est Arab blood in the country ; for 
the ’Ajermeh, though now a small 
and poor tribe, belong to one of 
the clans which the ’Adwan found 
in the Belka when their fugitive 
ancestor sought hospitality with 
theiKorda in the sixteenth century. 

The ease with which Goblan 
recounted these pedigrees gives a 
good example of the way in which 
such knowledge is orally preserved 
among a people entirely illiterate. 
It is also remarkable that the tribes 
which came most recently from the 
Nejed are those which consider 
themselves the most noble, and 
which practically are the dominant 
clans. 


representatives of Beni Issachar, and represent a ‘lost tribe”; but without 
considering the question whether the old Jewish notion of ‘‘ lost tribes,” which 
we find perhaps first in 2 Esdras (xiii. 40-46), has any foundation in fact, it 
may be remarked that the words Sakhr and Issachar have only one letter—the 
final ,—in common. 
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The names of the smaller tribes 
of the Moab plateau we carefully 
collected ; but it would be uninter- 
esting here to enumerate them. 
The ’Ajermeh near Heshbon, the 
Ghaneimat north of the Zerka 
Ma’in, four divisions of the ’Abbid 
round ’Arak el Emir, and the D’aja 
further east, appear to be the most 
important of the thirty-five tribes 
whose names, with those of their 
living chiefs, I collected in 1881 
within the boundaries of the ’Ad- 
win country. The groups of the 
Beni Sakhr are equally numerous, 
and we found that there were six 
principal divisions of this great 
clan stretching from near Kerak as 
far as‘the Hauran, and including at 
least twenty-four families orsmaller 
tribes, of which the Faiz family is 
the most important, Fendi el Paiz 
having ruled the whole of the Beni 
Sakhr, and leaving eight sons, of 
whom Satim, since the death of his 
brother Satm, has now become the 
leader. 

As regards the numbers of these 
tribes, it is most difficult to form 
an estimate. Every father of a 
family has, however, his tent, and 
five souls may as a rule be counted 
toatent. The differences of rank 
and wealth are shown, not by the 
number of tents, but by the length 
and newness of the family mansion. 
The longest tent I ever saw was 
that of Aly Diab, and his camp 
consisted of eighty tents or 400 
souls. The smallest camp will con- 
sist of perhaps three or four tents, 
generally found, however, not far 
from a larger settlement ; and these 
arrangements are constantly chang- 
ing, as the Arabs seem rarely to 
remain more than ten days or a 
fortnight in one place. Goblan 
estimated the various Beni Sakhr 
tribes as ranging from 200 to 20 
tents, and the average would prob- 
ably be about 60 tents. The Beni 
Sakhr, not including those in the 
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Hauran, number, according to his 
estimate, 1500 tents, representing 
a population of 7500 souls. This 
is not. likely to be an exaggerated 
estimate, as Goblan would not wish 
to make them out more numerous 
than they really are. Taking the 
same average for the ’Adwin and 
their allies, we obtain a total of 
some 2200 tents or 11,000 souls, 
giving a density of ten persons per 
square mile, which appears to be a 
very probable result for such a dis- 
trict as that of the Belka. These 
figures may not be without value 
at a time when it becomes import- 
ant to be able to estimate the 
probable numbers of various Be- 
dawin clans concerning which but 
little is as yet known. 

Although the power of the do- 
minant tribes ’Adwin or Beni 
Sakhr has been materially dimin- 
ished of late years, such chiefs as 
"Aly and Goblan still enjoy the 
position of great gentlemen in the 
desert. When crossing the Jordan 
in 1881, I was particularly struck 
by an accident which occurred. 
Goblan was standing among his 
retainers, all mounted on strong 
horses, when a poor Arab, with a 
wife and daughter, came down to 
the river from the east, driving a 
diminutive donkey. The women 
were afraid to trust themselves in 
the water, even on its back, and 
looked hopelessly at the rushing 
stream ; but the man invoked the 
help of Goblan with that peculiar 
mixture of affectionate respect and 
simple familiarity which is one 
charm of nomadic society, and his 
womenkind were promptly hoisted 
on the two tallest horses, behind 
two of Goblan’s relatives, who went 
back on purpose to the western 
shore, and again crossed the ford 
to the east. 

Nor was this the only instance 
of liberality and courtesy which 
we remarked among the ’Adwan 
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chiefs. Although most exasper- 
atingly greedy for money, it must 
be confessed that Goblan spent it 
with a princely lavish hand. The 
guests of his autumn feast, and 
the poor pilgrim to Mecca, alike 
received a large share of the 

resents and wages given by the 
Survey party ; and it is by such 
lordly munificence and hospitality 
that a great sheikh retains his in- 
fluence among poorer and weaker 
tribes in times of peace. 

It is interesting in this connec- 
tion to mark, among a people en- 
tirely unable to write, the way 
in which the virtues of the dead 
are recorded. We found that on 
the tombs of great chiefs were 
modelled in plaster the horseman 
with his sword and bow on one 
side ; and on another, the coffee- 
cups, pestle and mortar, jug and 
spoon for roasting—the parapher- 
nalia, in short, of Arab hospitality. 
In this rude manner the prowess 
and liberality of the dead man 
were set forth by descendants who 
could only mark the tribe to which 
he belonged, and were obliged to 
commit his name to the pious 
memory of his children. 

As regards Arab children gen- 
erally, the result of several years’ 
experience is not by any means 
satisfactory; nor have recent events 
tended to increase our respect for 
the Bedawin. The noble nomad, 
ranging free as air in the desert, is 
an original creation of Arab sane 
which has been somewhat clumsily 
copied by those who see the pos- 
sibility of turning him to political 
account. He is represented as 
naturally high-minded, hospitable, 
and observant of his word or oath, 
brave to a fault, and generous to 
prodigality. But what we have 
learned of his actual character in 
Egypt or in Sinai only serves to 
strengthen the impression made by 
a sojourn of several months in the 
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Belka. The recluse who would 
wish to flee from the hard struggle 
of Western civilised existence—who 
is yr - Amy with the insincerity, 
the jobbery, the schemes and jeal. 
ousies of European society, the 
strife and the meanness of public 
life, and the donalité of domes. 
ticity,—will not find peace in the 
wilderness. He will find only the 
same passions, the same objects, 
the same insincerity and absence 
of good faith among the mass of 
the Bedawin which he has deplored 
at home ; and although exceptions 
may exist, and men of higher char- 
acter may be recognized in the 
desert, the European will certainly 
find that he has made a change for 
the worse, and will miss that which 
is best and noblest among his fel- 
low-countrymen. . 

A web of petty intrigue is spread 
all over the Bedawin country. 
Their quarrels, jealousies, and in- 
fidelities are as petty and short- 
sighted as any in the West. There 
is but one object which the Arab 
places steadily before his face, and 
that is the acquisition of wealth. 
The influence which a European 
may exert over them depends, no 
doubt, in great measure on _ per- 
sonal character, and on knowledge 
of the language, customs, and ideas 
of those among whom he dwells. 
It does so in every quarter af the 
world ; but the mainspring of that 
influence proceeds from the idea 
that the Frank is master of untold 
wealth, to be obtained, if not by 
terrorism, then by flattery and ser- 
vility, by an affectation of affec- 
tionate esteem which it is not m 
Arab nature to feel for a stranger, 
and also by secret intrigue and 
nee J larceny. The Arab will 


etray his friend for gold not less 
The 


readily than the Frank. 
Arab will cringe to the rich and 
powerful, and will be cold or cruel 
to the poor and helpless, not less 
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than the civilised dweller in Western 
cities. Exceptions may, I believe, 
be found; and I[ have known Arabs 
who appeared worthy of trust, and 
who might perhaps be believed, 
when they spoke, to be telling the 
truth. But as regards the Arabs 
in general, it seems probable that 
they may be divided into two 
great categories,—those who have 
become sordidly avaricious and de- 
graded by contact with civilisation, 
who have acquired some new ideas, 
such as those of cultivation, of 
keeping cows and goats—nay, who 
have even, like Goblan, sent chil- 
dren to school, and trod the deck 
of a gunboat ; and, on the other 
hand, the category of the Arab in 
all his aboriginal savagery, stalking 
the desert with nothing but his 
shirt and his long tuft or pigtail, 
a cautious, crafty, not to say 
cowardly barbarian, lurking for 
the stray stranger, filching -the 
camel of his friend, or joining the 
noble contest of ten against one. 
Every man, every family, every 
tribe of the Arabs has its own 
character. Some are rich, power- 
ful, and hospitable, of high repu- 
tation and great courage. Some 
are poor and evil, with broken for- 
tunes, flying the consequences of 
a deed of violence, or joined to the 
gangs of miserable thieves and out- 
laws who skulk in the valley in 
summer, or shiver in mountain 
caves in winter, and who are shot 
without mercy if their thieving 
expedition be clumsily managed. 
Human nature is perhaps at the 
bottom not much different in the 
desert and in the city, but the 
Arab is without any such incen- 
tives to improvement as spring 
from the religion and cultivation 
of the West ; and the idea of the 
noble dweller in the wilderness, 
superior in morality and motive 
to the Western Frank, is an enthu- 
siast’s dream, as mischievous as it 
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is unfounded. There are those 
who seem to believe the camel to 
be a superior method of transport 
to the locomotive, the fleet Arab 
runner preferable to the telegraph, 
the Bedawi —_— than the Briton; 
but to such there is only one 
answer—if they wish to study the 
question fairly and without motive, 
“ go to the desert and see for your- 
selves.” 

Loving, warring, feasting, sing- 
ing (but not whistling to Eblis), 
marrying, and rejoicing over the 
first-born; dying under the accursed 
cairn or in the foray, or mourned 
by many friends ; hating, backbit- 
ing, slandering, envying, quarrel- 
ling, cursing, lying, running away, 
cringing, eve , flattering, turn- 
ing the cold shoulder; flirting with 
maidens, beating (or stoning) wives, 
weeping over the dead, swearing 
brotherhood (and forgetting the 
oath), proud — his sons, scold- 
ed by his womenkind, happy and 
irritated, anxious or expectant, 
grasping, avaricious, untrustwor- 
thy, even stupid, but also lavish 
and courteous, intelligent and full 
of information ; superstitious and 
sceptical ; fearing God and consci- 
ence, or without regard to either ; 
rich and poor, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent,—I can recall the Arab under 
all such circumstances and aspects, 
but I never was able to discover 
that he therein differed from the 
rest of mankind. I never found a 
wilderness where peace and good- 
will reigned among the whole peo- 
ple, or a tribe where all the moral 
virtues flourished unadulterated. 

The courage of the Bedawin is 
one of their most lauded virtues, 
but one which within the present 
century has not been conspicuously 
vindicated. I have seen more 
than once a tribe on a raid, and 
have heard more than one tale of 
Bedawin battles. As a rule, the 
bulletin seems to be to the follow- 

M 
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ing effect : “ We bravely attacked 
the enemy, which made its appear- 
ance in a force of one to our ten. 
We took several prisoners, and the 
enemy lost heavily, two horses and 
several cows being slain. At 
length his remaining forces with- 
drew, and we found our casualties 
to include one mare hurt in the leg 
by a spear. We cut off the fore- 
fingers of our prisoners in remem- 
brance of those of our tribe whose 
beards and hair had been burned 
off on a former occasion, and letting 
them go, drove off the captured 
camels, and endeavoured to conceal 
as far as possible the direction of 
our victorious retreat.” 

Such are the deeds which I have 
heard recounted; and although men 
are sometimes slain in battle, and 
Fahed en Nimr has legs which have 
been peppered with small shot, it 
must be remembered that to initiate 
a blood-feud is a most seriouscircum- 
stance in tribe life, and that the 
whole policy of the leaders will for 
many years be directed to the heal- 
ing of the breach thus caused, and 
to the settlement of blood-money. 
When a disagreement occurs be- 
tween two tribes, they will gather 
their spearmen, concentrate their 
encampments, and square up, so to 
speak, towards each other; but 
they generally contrive,before mat- 
ters come to an open breach, to 
find a third party willing to medi- 
ate, and a compromise is estab- 
lished, to the great relief of the 
bold warriors on either side. Such 
an event as that of Satm’s death, 
slain apparently in hot blood ina 
quarrel concerning a cornfield, is 
one of the greatest importance in 
the annals of the tribes concerned. 
He was a sheikh of a most import- 
ant tribe (the Beni Sakhr), and his 
death is still, I believe, unavenged; 
and I found the ’Adwan unwilling 
to speak on the subject, with ex- 
ception of the stout Goblan, whose 


hate of the Beni-Sakhr—a tribe 
sworn to take his life—caused him 
to gloat with satisfaction over the 
death of a promising and popular 
chief. Yet in spite of this occur. 
rence, one division of the clan of 
which Satm was leader had allied 
itself to the elder branch of the 
’Adwan within a year of their 
sheikh’s death or murder. 

I have been attacked more than 
once by Arabs on the war-path in 
the usual proportion of ten to one, 
On the first ocvasion I escaped 
because I was described as being a 
consul ; on another, the horsemen 
who fell on my native follower rode 
away rapidly as soon as they saw me 
turn back and gallop with one com- 
panion towards them ; on a third, 
a group of horsemen who were 
threatening our servants disap- 
peared on seeing a pigeon fall to 
my gun in the distance. On two 
or three other occasions, groups of 
spearmen who galloped up bran- 
dishing lances, and curveting their 
steeds, became at first quiet and 
cautious, and then friendly, on 
seeing that their evolutions pro- 
duced no visible effect on our con- 
duct. It was the same in Egypt. 
Gaudy chiefs caracolled in sight of 
our pickets, but their followers dis- 
appeared immediately when one 
man was hit ; and on the morning 
of the battle of Tel-el. Kebir, where 
were the clonds of five thousand 
Arab horsemen who were to assist 
Arabi Pasha ? 

It is not, then, on account of 
his courage that the Arab is dan- 
gerous, but rather on account of 
his crafty strategy. It was at 
first a wonder to me that our 
guides should be so much alarmed 
at the appearance of a single Har- 
ami or bandit, when both the guide 
and the explorer were well armed 
and mounted; but I learned by 
experience that the single man is 
not alone, and that even a single 
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boy may be the fugleman of a 
whole gang of the worst class of 
outlaws. The ability of the Bed- 
awi in hiding in folds of the 

ound, in approaching his victim 
as the hunter does the stag, in 
springin suddenly in numbers 
from behind rocks or gullies, so 
that armed men seem literally to 
rise from the earth ; the ambush ; 
the treacherous league with an 
enemy ; the rapidity with which 
news is conveyed over the desert 
from hill to hill by signals and run- 
ners,—these are the true dangers 
against which the traveller who 
trusts himself to the honour of 
the Arab has constantly to provide. 
Let it be known that he has a 
power behind him, whether politi- 
cal or military, and he is safe in 
all districts where it is known. 
Let him even but look over his 
shoulder as though to observe his 
distance from unseen support, and 
he will see the advancing robber 
checked at once, or behold him 
suddenly swallowed up by the 
earth. The eye attains to unusual 
quickness in the wilderness, where 
a single head, or even a broken 
bush, shows a danger, and where 
the guide appears to note every 
impress on the soil and every sha- 
dow in the distance. Silence and 
solitude are all around at one in- 
stant, and at the next moment a 
rade inquisitive crowd may have 
surrounded the traveller. 

So long as we were able to coun- 
tenance the belief in ’Adwan minds 
that we were forerunners of an un- 
seen power, which had no need to 
fear the Turk, we were safe; but 
the great difficulty in our recent 
visit lay in the fact that it became 
hecessary to swagger and to re- 
treat at the same time. The Beni 
Sakhr had betrayed us; the ’Ad- 
win had deserted us ; and intrigues 
were certainly being woven against 
our small and unprotected party. 
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It was only the good faith (or po- 
litical fancies) of Goblan which 
prevented such an “ accident” as 
Turkish governors deplore with 
satisfaction. 

The Arab of the Belka is a 
shrewd politician. Party feeling 
runs high, and is divided between 
the advantages of alliance (tem- 
porary, of course) with the Turk or 
of stubborn resistance to his will. 
The patriotic party (if one may so 
term it) sees its champion in Gob- 
lan ; the time-servers are the fol- 
lowers of ’Aly Diab. The Beni 
Sakhr are divided in the same 
way; but Goblan, the rebel and 
outlaw, as he is regarded by the 
established government, is far the 
most popular man in Moab, in spite 
of his unamiable characteristics, 

The power of the ’Adwan lies 
in their alliance with the Belka 
Arabs—the smaller tribes already 
enumerated. Without these their 
nnmbers are so few that they 
would be eaten up by the Beni 
Sakhr, or the ’Anazeh who dwell 
in more sterile districts. It was 
therefore considered most ill-ad- 
vised on the part of ’Aly Diab to 
quarrel with the ’Ajermeh concern- 
ing certain lands round Hesban, 
well known to belong from time 
immemorial to the older tribe, yet 
awarded to ’Aly by the Turkish 
governor. The dispute caused a 
mighty gathering of tents at Hes- 
ban, but it was patched up by a 
mediator. The injustice will, how- 
ever, probably recoil on the Diab 
line in the shape of diminished 
popularity and influence among 
their allies, and will yet more widen 
the breach between the two bran- 
ches.of the ’Adwan family. 

During my stay at Hesban I 
received visits from many ’Adwan 
and Beni Sakhr chiefs, but none 
from ’Aly Diab. - He sent orders 
that a sheep should be slain in our 
honour, and he despatched his ven- 
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erable father to interview the 
Frank ; but he was too wise to 
compromise himself by a personal 


visit to travellers not recognised , 


by the Turkish Government, and 
who were escorted by Goblan. 
The aged chieftain Diab, or “ the 
Wolf,” was a little old man 
of commanding appearance, whom 
Goblan treated with the respect 
due to an elder relative. He has 
either abdicated or been deposed 
in favour of his son ’Aly, and has 
a broken leg in consequence of the 
barbarity of his captors, when some 
years ago he, with others, was 
trapped by the governor of Nablus 
into a visit to that town. It was 
the desire of money and Govern- 
ment rewards which led the chiefs 
of the elder branch into the snare 
against the advice of Goblan. 
They paid dearly for a return to 
liberty, and their mentor was 


shown to have been only too cor- 


rect in his distrust of the enemy, 
even when “ bearing gifts.” 

The conversation on occasion of 
this visit was most instructive. 
The old gentleman, who came in a 
private, not in an official capacity, 
hobbled in, aided by his grey juni- 
or, and leaned on his crooked cane, 
arrayed in a fine white-and-amber 
abba, with a warm lamb’s-wool 
jacket beneath. It was not long 
after the taking of Tunis by the 
French, and their war with the 
Beni Helal, or “sons of the cres- 
cent,” as the ’Adwin term the 
Arabs of North Africa, for whom 
they have a great respect. The 
English, he remarked, had as yet 
taken nothing in the East. I re- 
minded him of Cyprus. “No,” 
he answered ; “you hold that as 
tributaries of the Sultan.” He 
then asked if the French would 
take Tripoli also. I replied that 
it belonged to the Sultan. “So 
did Tunis,” he drily answered. I 
told him that the English, having 
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a country as fair as that of the 
*Adwan, and being a righteous 
people, did not desire to seize the 
lands of the Sultan or of any one 
else ; and this final announcement 
he received in silence, with an air 
of courteous incredulity. 

The interview was thus of con- 
siderable interest. It is not sur. 
prising that the Maronites and the 
Christians of Damascus and Jeru- 
salem should be keenly watching 
the political horizon ; or that the 
should know Lord Beaconsfield 
and Mr Gladstone by name, and 
have their own opinion as to the 
policies of English statesmen : but 
it was somewhat startling to find 
in the wilds of Moab an old 
gentleman with a stiff leg, who had 
certainly not been over Jordan for 
several years, yet who understood 
the nature of our tenure of Cyprus, 
and dimly foresaw the probability 
of such an event as the occupation 
of Egypt. 

Another question which excited 
my interest greatly was that of 
the religion of the transjordanic 
Arabs. West of the river we had 
often found our guides anxious to 
pray at all shady streams, rather 
than to ride fast in the heat. We 
had seen them kiss the headstones 
of their fathers’ graves, and heard 
them swear continually “as the 
Lord liveth” ; but it always ap- 
peared that such religion had been 
acquired through knowledge of 
cities and mosques, and that the 
wilder the tribe the less pious, or 
at all event the less orthodox, its 
members. This view was confirmed 
by asojournamong the’Adwan, for 
in three months I never once saW 
Goblan offer a prayer ; nor did any 
of our guides, with the exception 
of one who could read and write 

Sheikh Fellah, the brother of 
oblan), ever attempt to recite 

the fat-hah, or go through the or 

dinary routine of prostration. 
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But, on the other hand, we found 
that the more ignorant of our guards 
were firmly convinced that the dol- 
mens were inhabited by ghouls, an 
jdea at which the sceptical and 
rationalistic Fahed mocked, saying 
that educated people knew them to 
be watch-towers, but that “some 

ersons had no understanding,”—a 
fine satire, be it remarked, on some 
civilised opinions ; for the dolmen, 
whether altar or tomb, was cer- 
tainly not a watch-tower, and was 
also probably connected with old 
superstitious worship of demons. 

The existence of fairy tales, 
which we found to be a peculi- 
arity of the Arabs, as contrasted 
with the Western Fellahin, has no 
direct connection with their reli- 
gion; but one of the ’Ajermeh 
pointed out to us the Hajr el Mena, 
or “stone of desire,” which was a 
wishing-stone on which the hand 
should be placed by those who have 
a desire to be fulfilled. This also 
was pronounced by Goblan to be 
only an ignorant fancy ; yet it is 
probably as much a popular belief 
as is that in the demon-slave of 
Solomon who lives in the valley of 
Callirhoe, and to whom sacrifices 
are offered. 

On another occasionGoblan,stop- 
ping his horse at two little piles 
of stone, dismounted and brushed 
away the dust from a slab of rock, 
where he showed me a natural 
erosion in the form of a footprint, 
with a second smaller and artifi- 
cially cut beside it. This is called 
Mita et Turkoma Niyeh—“ the 
place of pressing of the Feeuen 
. Woman ”—and tradition says that 
a travelling prophetess from Mecca 
here made the mark when alighting 
from her camel. It is considered 
pious to clear away the dust, and 
the relic is greatly venerated by 
the Arabs. 

Trees in Moab are scarce, and 
this may account for their being 
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sacred. They are hung with rags, 
and a sacred tomb-circle is often 
found beside them. In one at 
Rujm Bel’ath we may perhaps re- 
cognise an old Baal-shrine ; another 
is called Sheik Terki, and a third 
Sa’fr or “ flaming,” reminding us 
of the Tree of Light of the Ghata- 
fan Arabs, sacred to Allat, and of 
the older Assyrian thorn-tree,which 
was called “the tree of the great 
light.” Cairns or pillars (Mesha- 
hed) are raised along all the roads 
in Moab, where Neby Musa on the 
west, or Neby Osh’a on the north, 
can be seen, and it even seemed 
that in some cases they had a con- 
nection with dolmen groups. But 
there is another cultus among the 
Bedawin equally important with 
the preceding—namely, the venera- 
tion shown for the graves of their 
ancestors. “ Ancestor-worship ” is, 
no doubt, a term liable to misap- 
plication, and the oldest religious 
ideas are connected with life rather 
than with the dead. Man has 
probably never conceived his fore- 
fathers to have been, when alive, 
materially different from himself, 
though he may have been afraid of 
their ghosts after death. But, on 
the other hand, no student of Brah- 
min or Chinese creeds can fail to 
recognise how ancient races have 
ever venerated their ancestors, and 
conceived them to be ever present 
and interested in the welfare of 
their descendants. It is, in fact, 
only in the advanced civilisation 
of the West that men have begun 
to despise ancient birth, and to 
consider that ancestors are a mar- 
ketable commodity. 

The Arab, then, surrounds the 
grave of a man of noted sanctity 
with a circle of stones, and places 
on one side (almost invariably on 
the west) a little dolmen altar 
about three feet high, consisting of 
two stones supporting a third laid 
flat on the top. Whenever he 
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visits the spot he kisses this stone, 
and invokes the dead man’s: aid, 
placing his forehead on the altar, 
and then depositing a gift—a stick, 
a bullet, a copper coin, a berry, a 
piece of blue pottery, or some other 
memorial of his visit. He faces 
east as he does so, and mutters his 
prayer. This cultus appears to be 
one of the most important rites 
generally observed by the Belka 
tribes. 

It is true that the Bedawin ob- 
serve the fast of Ramadan and the 
ensuing feast. The great day of 
their year is that on which the 
Mecca pilgrims visit Mount Arafat; 
and on this day (as we witnessed 
in 1881) even the man who has 
but two or three camels will kill 
one as a feast for his family and 
a sacrifice to his God. ‘Then the 
tents of the chiefs are scenes of 
unbounded hospitality, and then 
for once in the year even the 
beggar tastes flesh. But this ob- 
servance of the great feast by no 
means proves the Arabs to be 
strict Moslems. Mecca and its 
pilgrimage, its sacred stone, its 
naked pilgrims, was an institution 
long before Mohammed was born. 
He purified the Arab paganism, 
but he was unable entirely to eradi- 
cate ancient superstitions, in some 
of which he may probably have 
been himself a believer. We did 
not, it is true, find moon-worship 
or sun-worship, such as has been 
thought to survive in these dis- 
tricts among the ’Adwan; but 
what we did find was the survival 
of the original paganism of. the 
Jihalin, or “ignorant,” before 
Islam was preached,—stone-wor- 
ship, tree-worship, the veneration 
of ancestors,of streams and springs, 
like that which Herodotus or Por- 
phyry describes, or which is the 
religion of non-Aryans in India. 
The Bedawin, as we: knew them, 
were a prayerless people, without 


mosque, imam, or even dervish— 
superstitiously afraid of the desert 
demons, and adoring the graves of 
the dead and the relics of former 
prophets. They possess also 4 
mythology of most interesting char. 
acter, and their only approach to 
Moslem custom is in those points 
where Islam is founded on ancient 
Arab paganism. 

The Beni Sakhr and other tribes 
do, it is true, annually escort the 
dwindling procession of the Syrian 
Haj from Damascus ; but this js 
no indication of pious belief in the 
duty of pilgrimage. The Bedawin 
are paid by the Turk to prevent 
that inevitable pillage of the pil- 
grims which would result from the 
neglect of a time-honoured right, 
to levy black-mail as protectors of 
the faithful. 

In connection with this question 
the names of the Arabs become 
important. They are not the or- 
dinary Moslem names of the peas. 
antry, but such as express the 
qualities most admired. Nimr 
“the leopard,” Fahed “ the lynx,” 
Dhib “ the wolf,” ’Adu “ the foe,” 
Shedid “the strong,” Kablan(better 
known as Goblan), “satisfaction,” 
Fowaz “ the victorious,” are com- 
monnames. Mr Drake once heard 
of a boy who was named Mukta’, 
or “ford,” because he was born 
when his mother was crossing 4 
ford. The tribe names are some- 
times those of animals—as ’Anazeb, 
“ he-goats,” Sakr, “falcons,” &c. ; 
but this is not, as a recent writer 
seems to have fancied, because any 
ancient Totem-worship survives, 
but rather because—as in early 
mythology—abstract qualities are 
denoted by the names of animals 
popularly connected with such qua- 
lities by reputation. No trace of 
the American idea of the Totem 
seems ever as yet to have been 
shown to exist among Aryan or 
Semitic peoples, whose original re- 
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ligious ideas are of quite another 
order. 

The graves of the dead are 
variously ornamented with sticks, 
stones, and hair. Of the sticks 
and the hair of the Arabs a few 
words may therefore be further 
added. Sticks are often placed 
beside the grave of a chief, or 
hung upon his monument. The 
sheikhs, while living, carry such 
sticks as emblems of authority— 
rude sceptres, in fact—while the 
spears and swords are borne by 
their followers, some of whom may 
in war-time be seen clothed in 
chain-mail, with the round steel 
cap of the middle ages; and cru- 
sading arms and armour are indeed 
yet to be found with two-handed 
crusading swords, taken probably 
at Hattin in 1187 a.p., and still pre- 
served by Sakr or ’Anezeh chiefs. 
As regards the sceptres, we found 
two forms to be in use; the one a 
stick about two or three feet long, 
with a sort of crutch head—the 
other almost exactly resembling 
the /itwus, a crosier or shepherd’s 
crook. Itis worthy of remark that 
both these forms are recognisable 
in the sceptres of Osiris or Horus 
in Egypt. ‘The crutch, the flail, 
and the litwws are sometimes all 
held by one deity, but never by a 
goddess, for the female sceptre 
ends in the cup or lotus-flower. 
The crook is also an emblem of 
Siva and Krishna in India, and of 
Ormuzd in Persia. The crutch is 
found in the hands of Anubis, 
Seb, Kneph, Ptah, and even of 
Athor. 

The sacrifice of hair as a token 
of grief is common among the 
Arab women, who have often 
long and beautiful locks. Thus at 
El Kuweijiyeh I found a cemetery 
with two principal graves inside 
circles. Beside these were laid 
sticks and small strips of red and 
green cloth. Ploughs, coffee-mills, 
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and similar articles of property 
were placed within the circles, 
where no thief would ever dare to 
touch them. A stick at the head 
and another at the foot of the grave 
were connected by a string, and 
from this string depended, in one 
case forty-five pigtails (or plaits of 
women’s hair), and in the other 
case thirty-three. Similar collec- 
tions of hair-offerings, much bleach- 
ed by exposure, were found in other 
instances; and it appears either that 
the women vow their hair to some 
departed worthy, or that the female 
relatives cut off their locks on the 
death of the head of the family. 
As regards the wearing of hair in 
their lifetime, there is some differ- 
ence among the tribes. The girls 
have a tangled mop of bleached elf- 
locks under a simple kerchief. The 
married women have shining black, 
well-combed hair, plaited in tails or 
concealed under the head-dress, or 
cut in a fringe over the forehead. 
Some of the men wear their hair 
the natural length, but the Arab is 
much less hairy naturally than the 
Fellah. Some have a. plait, like 
a Jewish love-lock (only the Jews 
never plait theirs), on either side of 
the face ; but many have the head 
shaven all but one lock or tuft on 
the top, which is also worn by the 
boys. This is a very ancient cus- 
tom, for Herodotus mentions this 
lock (the Moslem Shisheh) among 
the Arabs of his own day ; and it 
is well known how, in Egypt, the 
young Horus wears the same tuft ; 
and how, in India, a religious cere- 
mony of shaving the head in the 
second or third year, leaving only 
the single tuft, is mentioned in the 
laws of Manu as distinctive of the 
“twice born” castes. The sacri- 
fice of hair by women is also to be 
traced in Phenicia in connection 
with the worship of Ashtoreth; and 
it is considered by some that Abso- 
lom polled his hair annually as a 
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religious duty, the weight in silver 
or gold being given to the poor 
(2 Sam. xiv, 26). Lane also men- 
tions that a goat is sacrificed when 
an Arab child’s hair is first cut, and 
becomes the child’s ransom or sub- 
stitute. On Carmel I have seen 
the hair of a Druse boy cut and 
offered to Elijah in the grotto be- 
neath the altar of the Carmelite 
Chapel in the Latin monastery. 
The Belka Arabs are physically 
a finer and handsomer race than 
any of the Fellahin or degraded 
Arabs west of Jordan. In Moab 
we actually saw pretty women—a 
sight only to be noticed west of the 
river at Nazareth and Bethlehem, 
or farther north among the Maron- 
ites and the grey-eyed Druses. The 
men of the ’Adwan who accom- 
panied us were nearly all conspicu- 
ous for stature, strength, and fine 
features. The girls at the springs 
did not hesitate (when good-look- 
ing) to let their faces be seen ; and 
more than once we encountered a 
beauty with white dazzling teeth, 
large dark eyes, graceful form, 
sweeping dark-blue robes, and that 
peculiar gait which is so much ad- 
mired that dozens of Arab words 
have been coined to express its 
variations. The majority of the 
maidens are disfigured by the blue 
under-lip and extensive tattooing 
which they seem to consider orna- 
mental; but an ’Adwan maiden, 
with tangled hair red with henna, 
delicate aquiline features, eyes 
blackened with kohl, finger-nails 
and palms pink, and one or two 
dots like a Court lady’s patch on 
the face, is an extremely pictur- 
esque figure. The more beautiful 
seem to enjoy privileges which will 
be recognised as most unfair by 
their western sisters. They are 
much sought after in marriage, and 
fetch a handsome dowry ; they are 
petted and allowed to remain idle 
in the tent ; they are not obliged 
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to toil to the spring with the donkey 
and the heavy goat-skin bag of 
water; they lay their commands 
on the male sex ; and they appear 
occasionally to exhibit a capricious 
temper, which is, of course, quite 
unknown to the European beauty. 
Goblan, who was negotiating his 
marriage with a princess from the 
Eastern Desert while we were in 
Moab (a bridegroom more than 
seventy years of age, with grand- 
sons of his own), appeared to have 
a general and fatherly interest in 
pretty faces which contrasted with 
the usual grave dignity of his man- 
ners among men. 

Yet domestic life is not without 
its drawbacks even in the desert. 
I was on one occasion invited to 
the tent of a minor chief, who was 
my guide and most humble servant, 
He concocted, for my benefit and 
that of several guests from neigh. 
boring tents, a brew of very thin 
coffee with an immense quantity 
of sugar—a sort of syrup whic 
had hardly any taste save of sugar; 
and having a small piece of the 
sugar-loaf left, he gave it to me 
on our parting as the only present 
he was able to offer. e sat in 
this tent for more than an hour 
admiring the “ masterly inactivity” 
of the Arabs, who can apparently 
sit silent and quite unemployed for 
whole days, and who thus appear 
to await with endless patience the 
day when civilised races shall have 
worn themselves out by their 
struggles for existence, and the 
Arab survivor be left master of the 
field. This inactivity is, however, 
delusive; for let it be thought that 
the guest is dosing in the evening, 
and he may perhaps see these grave 
listless men creeping like cats, or 
hopping nimbly round his person 
like birds, feeling his pockets with 
a delicate touch, or endeavouring 
to abstract his saddle-bags from 
beneath his head. The Arab is 
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indeed a continual actor. His 
haughty frowning air, his gravity 
and laziness, his courage and cour- 
tesy, are all assumed as a mask 
hiding a soul which is often mean, 
grasping, cowardly, and treacher- 
ous. His appearance in the eyes 
of the European is nothing better 
than a sham, and it is only his 
brother Arab who knows how to 
estimate it at its proper value, 

As I sat reflecting on these mat- 
ters, a noise as of women quarrel- 
ling arose on the covered side of 
the tent. My host assumed an 
injured air, and went to pacify the 
contending parties. His brother, 
sitting by him, manifested on his 
countenance a disgust and irrita- 
tion such as I have rarely seen 
an Arab betray. The sheikh re- 


turned, the quarrelling continued, 
and I endeavoured to console him 
by the reflection that women al- 
ways quarrelled in all countries in 


the same way ; but at length the 
brother’s patience was worn out, 
and he arose with a large stone in 
his hand and looked over the par- 
tition dividing the Harim from the 
open part of the tent in which we 
sat. Without a word, he hurled 
the stone into the unseen, and a 
sound of wailing took the place of 
the angry chatter which preceded 
this assertion of the rights of a 
guest to peace and quiet during 
his visit. 

The head wife had already ap- 
peared with the first cup of coffee, 
and it may have been “on a ques- 
tion of a second chance of peeping 
at the strange Franjis that the dis- 
a arose. Soon after a spoilt 

aby of eighteen months appeared 
in a dirty shirt and a gorgeous 
green jacket. It was affectionately 
kissed by all the men present, and 
then carried off with a lump of 
sugar by two handsome boys of 
nine or ten, each with his sling of 
hair in his hand, with which the 
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young Bedawi is able to perform 
wonders. 

The Arab women enjoy far more 
freedom and consideration than do 
the wives and daughters of the 
peasantry. They salute the trav- 
eller with the Moslem formula, 
“Peace be upon you, O my bro- 
ther ;” and they rarely hide their 
faces at all, though some will hold 
a sleeve or head veil between their 
teeth. Goblan would sometimes 
send his compliments to the mother 
as well as the father of any group 
of chilren we met. The women 
ride camels to the spring when the 
men are employed, and spin, as 
they go, the dark wool with an 
ordinary spindle, but without a 
distaff, the hank being passed over 
the hand. They wear bracelets, a 
signet-ring, and even in some cases 
a jewel in the nose. 

The Arabs are not totally de- 
void of astronomical knowledge, 
as was found by Lieutenant Man- 
tell in the course of conversations 
with his guides. The Milky Way 
they call “Derb et Tibn,” “the 
track of the chaff ;” and the mor- 
ning-star and Pleiades (Tereiyeh) 
they also pointed out.- Nash or 
the Great Bear, and el Mizdn, “ the 
balance,” or Orion, seem also to be 
known ; and Aldebaran is called 
Nejm el Ghararah, “the deceitful 
star,” because it is sometimes mis- 
taken for the morning-star. It is, 
of course, well known that our 
astronomical nomenclature is main- 
ly Arabic, but this belongs to the 
civilisation of Baghdad in the 
ninth century. The early Arabs 
of Yemen used to worship certain 
fixed stars, in addition to a few of 
the planets, including eis or Sir- 
ius, Zay or Canopus, and Zasm or 
Aldebaran. The rising and set- 
ting of these and others was then 
supposed to be connected with 
the rain. 

It is not proposed here to re- 
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peat what has been written of the 
Bedawin in ‘Tent Work in Pales- 
tine,’ but something may be said 
of the riches and possessions of the 
Belka Arabs, which far surpass 
those of the small western tribes. 
The ’Adwan, who own lands tilled 
for them by the Ghawarneh and 
other inferior tribes, possess also 
sheep, goats, and cows in numbers ; 
but the Beni Sakhr and ’Anazeh, 
living in the less well-watered dis- 
tricts, have only camels, and in au- 
tumn are often obliged to send these 
more than a day’s journey into the 
>Adwan lands to drink. Sometimes 
the camels will remain a day at the 
spring, and return on the third to 
camp,when they are obliged almost 
immediately to travel back again to 
the water. The number of these 
camels appeared to be countless, 
and they were driven like goats 
or sheep in herds, without either 
bridle or saddle. To see perhaps 
five hundred camels in a company, 
followed by other flocks of equal 
numbers descending to the spring, 
was an interesting sight. The 
grave elders stalked along with 
the sulky dignity which their 
owners seem to copy; the little 
colts, and sometimes the younger 
of the full grown, executed the 
most extraordinary gambols with 
sprawling legs which seemed joint- 
less and wooden. The man or boy 
in charge rode in front guiding his 
beast with a switch, and shoutin 

Ya-ho! Ya-ho! all day long. The 
chorus of grunts and grumbles 
from the flocks of these beasts at 
the water was ceaseless by day. 
We once saw a negro woman driv- 
ing a young dromedary without 
any bridle. She dropped her 
spindle, and was obliged to stop : 
as the beast knelt she jumped off, 
and ran back like lightning, but 
before she could get back, the 
dromedary with many grunts was 
on its legs again, and she had only 


time to seize it by the neck. Here 
she hung, her toes touching the 
ground, lier wool in her teeth, and 
was thus carried for some hundred 
yards, until by constantly striking 
with her switch on the dromedary’s 
neck, she stopped it, obliged it 
to kneel,and mounting with great 
dexterity, cantered off in triumph, 

The Arabs only leave two of the 
mother camel’s udders for the colt 
to suck, tying up the others with 
slips of wood. The colt is weaned 
at eight months of age, and the rest 
of the milk is drunk by the tribe, 
This is the only use ever made ap- 
parently of the camel, save in mov. 
ing camp, or when one is killed for 
the feast. There are many thov- 
sand camels belonging to each tribe, 
and, like sheep or goats, they are 
in fact a clumsy substitute for 
money, which is almost unknown 
in these districts. The Bedawi 
carries about his capital in the 
shape of camels, but his wealth is 
mainly useful for the influence and 
consideration which it gains him, 
rather than on account of intrinsic 
value. The ordinary price of a 
baggage-camel varies from £12 to 
£20, and a Hajin or blood animal 
for riding from £30 to £200. Cal- 
culated on this proportion, the 
money value of the herds we saw 
in Moab was very considerable. 

We were much disappointed with 
the horses of the ’Adwan, and I 
only saw two or three colts of pure 
blood. The Belka tribes seem 
to have hardly any horses, but it 
is possible that the Ruala or the 
’Anazeh may still possess fine mares. 
As a rule, however, the breeding of 
horses among the Eastern Arabs 
seems to have declined, and don- 
keys are extensively used—a sure 
indication of decay in warlike char- 
acter. 

The camels and other propels 
are marked or branded on the nee 
and flank with the eusm or “sign” 
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of the tribe. We collected a great 
many of these signs, and found that 
each had a distinctive name. The 
original ’Adwan mark is a vertical 
stroke, but the younger or Nimr 
branch bear two, and the ’Abbad 
—a yet younger offshoot — have 
three, thus approaching the system 
of heraldic differences. This mark 
is called the Mutluk. The original 
Beni Sakhr mark is the Mihmasah, 
or “spoon ” for roasting coffee, a 
circle with a vertical stroke below. 
The Faiz family bear this with two 
short strokes on the right, extend- 
ing horizontally from the vertical 
stroke, and this variation is called 
Tuweikeh, the “little bracelet.” 
The Kurshan have a circle with a 
dot, and one family of this subdivi- 
sion of the Beni Sakhr has also two 
strokes by the circle. The Khadir 
have a mark not unlike the Cheth 
in square Hebrew called Ei Badd, 
“the door.” They are a subdivi- 


sion of the ’Anazeh, whose general 
mark is a sort of narrow C laid 


sidewise. The Jibbar (a division 
of the Beni Sakhr) seem to use a 
cross, though this is not quite cer- 
tain, and also the “ raven’s foot,” a 
rounded trident like the Indian 
Trisul caste- mark. All these 
marks are simple enough, but it 
should be noted that the Mihmasah 
is exactly like the Himyaritic 
Koph ; the Mutluk is the Aleph ; 
the “raven’s foot” is very near 
the Cheth of the same alphabet. 
The connection may be a real one, 
but the traveller is liable to make 
the mistake into which at least 
three careful observers are known 
to have fallen,of diligently copying 
what he supposes to be a Himyari- 
tic inscription, but which is really 
a collection of various tribe-marks 
scrawled either by shepherds when 
idle, or deliberately placed on stones 
in buildings and elsewhere where 
treasure is believed to lie hid, and 
is thus claimed by the tribe in 
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whose territory the spot may be 
included. 

The Arabs are subject, as are 
the Fellahin, to the depredations of 
thieves, even when no raid from 
a distance need be feared. We 
found that the valleys near the 
Dead Sea swarmed with these ban- 
dits, outlaws of every tribe, who 
are obliged to migrate to the moun- 
tains in winter when the camps 
are in the valley. Sometimes they 
are found dead of hunger in the 
snow ; and on one occasion two of 
them were seen by our party en- 
joying a feast off a fox which they 
had shot. Goblan used nightly to 
perambulate the great Hadanieh 
circle at W. Jideid within which 
we were encamped, addressing in 
stern tones imaginary or unseen 
robbers with these words : “Come 
out, you cowards !" may Allah de- 
stroy you! there are no goats or 
cows here, but only men and bul- 
lets.” He erected a pillar of stones 
six feet high, as a dummy-guard 
or bogy at night ; and, generally 
speaking, he and his men seemed to 
live in great fear of these thieves. 

This apprehension was not by 
any means groundless, for during 
the moonless nights we were con- 
stantly attacked by thieves who 
endeavoured to steal our animals. 
More than once we pursued them 
and fired small shot at them, but 
our immunity from loss was due 
chiefly to the vigilance of our dogs 
and to the defensive arrangements 
of the camp. The straying don- 
keys of our careless muleteer were 
snapped up before we had been a 
week in the country. 

Near the Jordan valley Goblan 
showed us a cairn erected over the 
body of a thief who was shot at 
night near the camp some quarter 
of a mile or more below, and found 
in the morning lying dead. Such 
cairns are common in Moab, as well 
as the larger ones which cover the 
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dead slain in some foray on the 
spot. Women also seemed to be 
buried in a common grave, by lay- 
ing them together on the ground 
and heaping stones over them. 
Corpses, bones, and fragments of 
clothing, could often be seen be- 
neath the cairn, so that in some 
cases, at least, it was clear that no 
excavation had been attempted. 

Goblan also showed us a sort 
of depression in the ground, which 
he said was used in the punishment 
of thieves who had stolen corn. 
They were laid there, and sacks of 
barley placed over them. It was 
not clear whether they were in- 
duced thus to confess where the 
corn was hidden, or whether the 
punishment was merely a revenge. 
On asking, however, how long they 
were kept, the answer was, “ Some- 
times we leave’them there.” 

The old custom of the ordeal is 
also still in use among the Arabs. 
The man who swears innocence of 
any accusation is made to drink 
beiling water with flour in it. If 
this does not appear to hurt him 
he is judged to have sworn truly, 
and the natural deduction appears 
therefore to be that the Bedawin 
inside must be constructed of iron 
or his forehead of brass. 

The Arab cannot afford generall 
to expend shot in hunting, aithough 
he makes his own gunpowder, as 
we discovered by finding the little 
mills in the rocks. The sling is 
much used, and partridges are 
knocked down with sticks. I once 
saw an Arab hunting with a shield, 
composed of a white skin painted 
with circles and spots, so as to 
resemble a stone heap,and stretched 
on two cross sticks in X shape. It 
folded up like an umbrella, and was 
five feet high. From behind this 
he shot, but missed his aim. The 
hunting of gazelles with the sluki 
or greyhound, and the falcon, 
which flies at the head, and, settling 


between the horns, flaps its wings 
in the victim’s face, thus impedin 
its flight till the dog drags it down, 
is also said to be still practised. 

The Arabs on a raid generally 
take a woman with them as cook, 
The old practice of placing one of 
the beauties of the tribe in a kind 
of palanquin made of ostrich-fea. 
thers, on a gaily caparisoned camel, 
and putting her in front of the 
party, is said still to survive among 
the Ruala and the ’Anazeh. One 
of the black slaves of the ’Adwin 
was considered a great hero in the 
last generation, because he suc- 
ceeded single-handed in cutting off 
a camel with this uéfa or ostrich- 
feather palanquin, and brought the 
captured beauty to his master’s 
camp. The slaves still are found 
in numbers among the ’Adwin., 
but their valour is not what it was 
of old. 

The palanquin called Mahmal, 
which conveys to Mecca the so- 
called “Holy Carpet,” or new cover- 
ing for the Kaaba, is akin to the 
utfa or “hoop.” It appears to be 
an institution older than Islam, 
and answers probably to the Arks 
of Egyptians and of Indians. A 
camel with a Mahmal not only 
accompanies the Haj from Damas- 
cus and Cairo, but also forms part 
of the procession on such occasions 
as a circumcision of the richer 
Moslems. In Egypt it is tradi- 
tionally connected with the some- 
what mythical princess called 
“Moon of the Age.” 

And now at length we must bid 
farewell to the Arabs of the Belka 
—not, let us hope, with the feelings 
which the ’Adw4n aroused in my 
mind, when it was discovered that 
after protestations of the most 
lofty sentiments of courtesy and 
gentlemanly fecling,one great chief 
had placed our pewter teapot mm 
his saddle-bag. The Arab is an 
unimprovable savage, with all the 
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craft, the cruelty, the deceit, and 
the cowardice which are usual 
among savages, and with all the 
affectation of courage, nobility, and 
honesty which is equally common 
to the wilder races. When civilisa- 
tion is at a low ebb, and govern- 
ment is weak, the Bedawi chief 
flourishes and spreads terror ; be- 
fore a strong, settled population he 
retreats to the howling wilderness, 
which he does not love, or sinks to 
the level of a poor cultivator or 
despised “cousin of gipsies.” Yet 
it must not be forgotten that he 
has his rights also. The lands in 
the Jordan valley have distinct 
owners, and are rudely tilled. The 
*Adwin are acknowledged by the 
Turk to be proprietors of the coun- 
try in which they. dwell, and the 
colonist must buy them out if 
he wishes for their lands. The 


’Adwan are on a downhill path, 
and with the death of Goblan and 
his generation their future seems 
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to be that they will either become 
tillers of their own lands, or else 
sink to the ignoble position of 
tourist-guides, abused and perhaps 
ill-paid by the dragoman who as 
vet hardly ventures over Jordan. 
The ’Anazeh and Beni Sakhr are 
wilder and more capable of living 
in the desert; they must either 
fall back as the settled population 
spreads from Salt and the ’Ajlin 
villages, and confine themselves to 
the eastern hills, or they must be 
ground between the Pasha on the 
west and other fiercer ’Anazeh clans 
on the east, and, like the ’Adwan, 
finally disappear. Much as one 
may regret all that is romantic 
and picturesque in decaying Beda- 
win life, it is the fate of wild races 
so to yield to the more energetic 
and civilised, and the material for 
a future conquering and progres- 
sive race is not to be discovered 
among the Semitic nomads of Syria 
or Arabia. 








Recent French Novels: 


RECENT FRENCH NOVELS. 


In an article in the March num- 
ber of the ‘ Magazine,’ we reviewed 
the general tone of contemporary 
French fiction. We felt con- 
strained to remark that under the 
Republic the worst faults of the 
Empire were being perpetuated, 
while the vices of the realistic 
school were rarély redeemed by 
any remarkable display of original 
talent. We said that French fic- 
tion seemed to be revolving in a 
vicious circle, where the writers 
deliberately pandered to the de- 
praved tastes of society. Had 
there been no exceptions to a too 
universal rule, we should never 
have found material for a safe 
article. But happily there are still 
novelists in France, and not the 
least distinguished, whose works 
can be recommended with reason- 
able confidence ; and among them 
we were glad to cite M. Malot, 
and to call attention to the con- 
version of M. Ludovic Halévy. 
And as it happens, both M. Malot 
and M. Halévy have just published 
books of unquestionable merit— 
while we have a clever novel, 
moreover, by Victor Cherbuliez, 
to which no one need take excep- 
tion on moral grounds. Conse- 
quently, we seize an occasion which 
does not occur every day of noticing 
a trio of talented stories, of which 
the lustre is undimmed by pruri- 
ency or indecency. Although for 
our own part we prefer M. Halévy’s 
‘Criquette,’ perhaps we ought to 
give the precedence to M. Victor 
Cherbuliez, as he has the honour of 
occupying a fauteuil in the Aca- 


demy. For M. Cherbuliez had 
long ago made his mark, and the 
author of ‘Meta Holdenis’ and 
‘Samuel Brohl et Cie’ had become 
celebrated through a series of com- 
parative successes. As for ‘La 
Ferme du Choquard,’ it will hardly 
rank with his best work, and yet 
it nowhere falls far below the aver- 
age. The fault is chiefly in his 
somewhat startling heroine, who 
comes naturally to the front in a 
group of rustic figures; and on her 
he seems never to have laid fitm 
hold. As for the hero, though rel- 
atively commonplace, in his strong 
individuality he leaves little to 
desire ; the numerous subordinate 
characters are for the most part 
admirable—while the sketches of 
country life give an impression of 
picturesque fidelity. The main 
idea of the simple plot is daring 
and decidedly original. It is 
merely developing in a little coun- 
try girl the ambitions which we 
usually look for in higher spheres; 
it is enacting in the country such 
a drama of innate perversity of 
disposition as we have been famil- 
iarised with in the stories of cities 
and courts. The lovely Aleth 
Guépie is devoured by ambition, 
but her ambition is modestly 
limited to the society of which she 
has some knowledge, and to as- 
pirations that seem within her 
reach. At least she has realised 
the great truth that all grandeurs 
are relative—that all contentment 
is comparative. If she can marry 
one of the wealthy farmers in the 
neighbourhood, she will secure as 
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much luxury as she cares to enjoy ; 
while her overweening vanity will 
be sufficiently gratified if she can 
outshine the more fortunate school 
companions who had sent her to a 
French Coventry in her girlhood. 
The difficulty is to believe in her 
as she is presented ; and we doubt, 
as we have said, whether M. Vic- 
tor Cherbuliez had ever thoroughly 
understood her himself. Judging 
her off-hand, we should pronounce 
her absolutely heartless ; and that, 
apparently, has been the author’s 
dominating idea. It is sure that 
if she has warm passions, she can 
keep them thoroughly under con- 
trol; she entraps her handsome 
husband by cool self-restraint in 
delicate situations ; and when she 
foolishly proves false to her mar- 
riage vows, it is from deliberate 
miscalculations that are due to her 
inexperience. From follies she is 


led on by insensible degrees to at- 
tempt the perpetration of a most un- 


natural crime ; for in her heartless-' 


ness and absolute want of a moral 
sense, Aleth is capable of anything. 
The experience of her past amply 
ensures her against future inconve- 
nience from a tormenting con- 
science, although she is keenly 
alive to the disagreeables that may 
follow discovery and detection. 
Yet this monster im a_ beautiful 
shape, who, in looks as well as her 
relentless remorselessness, much re- 
minds us of Dumas’ “ Miladi” in 
the ‘Trois Mousquetaires,’ would 
seem on the point of being soft- 
ened by the joys of maternity. 
When she hopes to give her hus- 
band an heir to his farm, she is 
tending after a fashion of her own 
towards a somewhat better frame 
of mind; and though it is true 
that the motive which actuates 
her is alow one, yet it is appar- 
ently awakening the gentler emo- 
tions. Making every allowance 
for the influence of maternal ties 
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on the most worldly of women, if 
we are to accept young Madame 
Paluel as she is otherwise pre- 
sented to us, we may question 
whether the mere prospect of them 
would have had any considerable 
effect on her. There would have 
been greater probability in giving 
her the child, who might possibly 
have been the innocent instrument 
of its mother’s redemption ; and 
yet, though love will throw its 
tendrils into the least likely places, 
we scarcely expect to see them 
striking root in a heart of stone. 
But as it suited M. Cherbuliez and 
the exigencies of his story to treat 
Madame Paluel and her perver- 
sities as he has done, the result is 
what we may call a phenomenon 
of unsophisticated vice, which 
seems false to nature, and which 
certainly revolts us. 

As for the scenery of the story, 
it is singularly pleasing ; and we 
are introduced at once into the 
rural paradise over which the ser- 
pent is to draw its trail. Our 
readers may remember how the 
socialist Eugéne Sue delighted to 
paint degraded aspects of peasant 
life, in the miserable and plague- 
stricken farms of the Sologne. M. 
Cherbuliez shows a very different 
picture ; and, so as our experi- 
ence goes, a far more truthful one, 
although there are districts and 
districts in agricultural France. 
The ‘Ferme du Choquard’ is in 
the rich department of the Seine- 
et-Marne, the fulness of which 
overflows into the markets of Paris 
in the shape of grain and fruits, 
poultry and dairy produce. The 
mistress, Madame Paluel, is so 
greatly to be envied, that she has 
to get up little artificial anxieties 
to give excitement to her easy life. 
And indeed it is the blessed lot 
of well-conditioned ladies like her, 
who govern a troop of farming-folk 
despotically in the midst of peace 
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and plenty, which has sown and 
fostered the seeds of envy and 
ambition in the scheming brain of 
Aleth Guépie. We see the bust- 
ling little woman as she receives 
the visit of the doctor, an old 
friend of the family, and a familiar 
of thefarm. ‘Though unexpected, 


and in the morning, the visit does 
not take her by surprise, and 
Madame Paluel’is in the full cos- 
tume of the country. Here is her 
portrait :— 


‘* Coming out of the cow-house, the 
doctor was aware of a little woman, 
turning grey, either peasant or bour- 
geoise, according to circumstances, but 
generally rather bourgeoise than peas- 
ant, who having seen him arrive, was 
awaiting his approach with her head 
in the air on the threshold of her 
kitchen. With wooden clogs on her 
feet, with a fluted cap on her head, 
its irreproachable purity contrasting 
with her lean sun-burned bosom and 
gingerbroad-coloured neck, she wore 
over her gown of ticking a great 
apron of grey stuff, bulging out at 
the hip over the heavy bunch of 
keys she never parted from. On 
the ring-finger of her right hand, 
brown as her neck, there sparkled a 
massive gold circlet that might have 
made five ordinary rings. Always 
brisk, always bustling, slightly angu- 
lar as to the shoulders, with a sharp- 
pointed chin, quick-tempered, warm- 
blooded, the little eyes glowing like 
hot coals, with looks that seemed to 
sparkle or crackle, a dry sharp voice 
that hammered out the words, made 
for command, such was Madame Pal- 
uel, regarded by all the farming aris- 
tocracy of the neighbourhood as the 
model of irreproachable managers ; by 
her servants and labourers as a person 
not unfrequently hard to the poor ; by 
Catherine her cook as the most quick- 
sighted of mistresses, and the one who 
most heartily detested all waste.” 


No wonder that Madame as- 
sumed airs and impatience, and 
that, with all her phantom cares, 
in her heart she was thoroughly 
self-satisfied. In these times of 
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agricultural distress, M. Cherbu. 
liez’s picture of the Paluel farm 
seems an ideal vision of prosperity, 
The good doctor looks admiring 
on the familiar scene, which would 
have had equal charm for the 
artist and the agriculturist. There 
was a pile of such venerable, old. 
fashioned buildings as George Sand 
loved to depict. They had risen 
among the remains of an ancient 
abbey, and still preserved a char. 
acter of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
There was the chapel, with its 
belfry and cross, though long 
since turned into a_ granary, 
There was the crenelated tower 
that had once been the abbey dove. 
cot, and was still covered with 
pigeons cooing and love-making. 
There were the long rows of the 
stables and cattle-houses, and the 
cart-sheds that sheltered the carts 
and waggons, with country-made 
carriages besides for the use of the 
masters. There were the rich dung- 
heaps that might have shocked more 
delicate susceptibilities, distilling 
their fertilising streams ; and the 
kitchen-gardens and the orchards, 
and the turkeys and tame rabbits, 
that were suffered to peck or nib- 
ble among the strawberries and 
cabbages. 

‘*Two enormous waggons, the one 
of oats, the other of hay, had just 
entered the court-yard on their creak- 
ing axles. The oats had the colour of 
honey, the hay scented the air, and 
with its perfume was mingled an 
odour of cows, of cream, of leg of 
mutton turning on the spit, of new 
bread, of well-baked cakes, of flower- 
ing privet, of ripening fruits, of lux- 
urious life and rich abundance. The 
horses, in very lightness of heart, 
plunged in the traces, or snap 
playfully at each other, and the wag- 
goners swore. Six cats and three 
dogs, accustomed to the sight, had 
stretched themselves in the su 
and peacefully slumbered. Fowl 
were pecking on the dung-heap; 
while others gone in quest of the cool, 
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had huddled themselves together in 
the shade under an unharnessed wag- 

n. With their clocking, chimed in 
the distant bleating of the lambs, cap- 
tive and desolate, that their mothers 
had abandoned to follow the flock 
into the fields ! ” 


Such is the residence of the for- 
tunate M. Robert Paluel, whose 
parent has been designated “the 
Queen-mother” by Dr Larrazet, 
—and the description is equally 
charming and suggestive. If not 
actually acknowledged as crowned 
kings, the Paluels have always been 
considered as petty princes, who 
held fast to the good old Conserva- 
tive ideas, and who did not so much 
marry as make matrimonial alli- 
ances. As Robert is the last scion 
in the direct line of that illustrious 
stock, Madame Paluel is naturally 
anxious as to the succession. At 
the same time she is loath to ab- 
dicate. Theoretically, she likes to 
expatiate on the responsibilities of 
her son’s position, and the duty 
of forming a suitable connection. 
Practically, she objects to the most 
eligible step-daughters. So we may 
imagine what a shock it is to the 
purse-proud and domineering old 
lady when Robert makes the most 
unsuitable choice that can be con- 
ceived. Accompanying Dr Larra- 
zet on the round of his professional 
visits, from the farm of the Chogq- 
uard, we are carried off to the 
auberge of the “Renommée des 
Gibelottes.” Nothing can be in 
more pitiful contrast. Evervthing 
about the paltry tavern is as decep- 
tive as its name ; and the poverty- 
stricken landlord is an unscrupulous 
scoundrel, ready to turn a profit on 
everything in his possession. He has 
a family of disreputable grown-up 
sons, whose conduct has long been 
a scandal to the neighbourhood. 
And the only piece of property on 
which he can hope to speculate to 
advantage is his beautiful daughter 
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by a second marriage. Devoting 
his ample leisure to castle-building, 
he dreams that her beauty may 
dazzle some distinguished foreign 
prince ; nor is the dream so ex- 
travagantly improbable as it might 
appear, since Aleth, owing to lucky 
circumstances, has received a de- 
cent education. But being fully 
conscious, in his abasement, of the 
vast social gulf that divides him 
from the Paluels, he would never 
for one moment aspire to bridge 
it. His daughter is raore daring ; 
though at first she is daunted by 
the difficulties of her enterprise, 
and the probabilities of success 
only gradually break upon her. 
But when once she learns that 
Robert Paluel is a man like other 
men, and when she has been clasped 
for a moment in his impulsive em- 
brace, her self-confidence answers 
for everything. She issues peremp- 
tory instructions to her parents ; 
they servilely obey that mistress- 
mind, and become her accomplices 
in spreading snares for the farmer. 
That he should walk into them 
blindfold is natural enough : wiser 
men have been befooled by such 
*Jissome Viviens,” in all ages. But 
before obtaining the queen-mother’s 
consent, of course there must be a 
succession of battles-royal ; and we 
should be inclined to “bet our pile,” 
as the Americans say, on Madame 
Paluel refusing consent on any 
terms. M. Cherbuliez surmounts 
the difficulty ingeniously. Robert 
had a fancy for seafaring life ; he 
prefers the free air of the ocean to 
that of his farmyard ; and should 
his mother draw the reins too tight, 
they are likely to be dragged 
through her fingers. Aleth Guépie, 
with her calculating astuteness, has 
her way; and Madame Paluel drains 
the cup of humiliation to the dregs, 
There is a good deal of almost grot- 
esque comedy in the description of 
the grand wedding-feast, where Pal- 
N 
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uels and Guépies meet without mix- 
ing. Those first formal invitations 
to the Guépie family were indis- 
pensable: their absence would have 
marked the mésalliance even more 
conspicuously than their vulgar 
company. But to do Aleth jus- 
tice, she has no idea of embarrass- 
ing her future by having objec- 
tionable relations clinging to her 
skirts. She takes her line oe the 
first, and sticks to it, protecting 
her husband’s purse from the claims 
of her penniless family. It comes 
all the easier to her, that she has 
no spark of natural affection. That 
is a discovery her husband is evi- 
dently doomed to make sooner or 
later. For a time he contents him- 
self with being permitted to caress 
his wife, though his caresses are 
accepted rather than returned. 
Her very frigidity seems to feed 
his flame, and his mother has some 
reason to say that his green-eyed 
wife has bewitched him. It is a 
blessing in disguise for him when 
his eyes are opened at last by Al- 
eth’s feather-brained imprudence ; 
and the second act of his life-drama 
comes to a close ere it is altogether 
too late. 

Paluel’s is the old, old story, re- 
peated in ‘ David Copperfield’ and 
scores of other novels by “ eminent 
hands,” of a sensible man over- 
looking the quiet lustre of a pearl 
of price for the garish glitter of a 
false diamond. The pathos of it 
is in the long endurance of a girl 
who has always worshipped the 
superb lord of the Choquard. 
Mariette Sorris has been taken in 
as a castaway by the charity of his 
mother ; and charity in that case 
had an ample reward. Mariette 
is modest and virtuous, 2nd can 
turn her hand to anything. She 
adores Robert, as we said, and is 
never so happy as when doing him 
some little service. But she holds 
him in even higher reverence than 
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his mother does, and would never 
have dreamed of his throwing his 
handkerchief to her. All the same 
Mariette suffers keenly when he 
marries another ; and her suffer. 
ings become almost excruciatin 

when she has to look on at his 
idolatry of the worthless Aleth, 
She is subjected, besides, to all 
manner of mortifications, for Mad. 
ame Paluel the elder makes her g 
souffre-douleur, and seldom misses 
an occasion of humiliating her; 
while Madame Paluel the younger 
is ingeniously and malevolently 
aggressive, though Mariette, in her 
disinterested passion for Robert, 
has risked her character to screen 
the other’s frailties. We are glad 
to say that the unselfish girl has 
her reward ; and a stormy drama 
has a peaceful ending, while the 
pride of the queen-mother is vis. 
ited by retributive justice, when 
for the second time she sees her 
son marry infinitely beneath him. 
The form of his second proposal 
is characteristic of the manners 
of high agricultural society in 
the Seine-et-Marne. Having de- 
cided that he will seat the hum- 
ble Mariette on the throne of the 
Choquard, he treats her with 
gracious condescension de haut en 
bas. He leads up to the dénowe- 
ment, which he knows will enchant 
her, by giving her a shocking fright 
as a piece of graceful rustic pleas- 
antry. ‘ Mariette,” he said to her 
bluntly, “I am sorry to vex you, 
but you can no longer remain in 
my service.” The poor girl tim- 
idly expostulates, suggesting that 
her butter may not have given 
satisfaction. ‘“ What are you talk- 
ing to me about ? You have faults, 
very serious faults. I ought to 
have considered them sooner. . . . 
Nor is that all : you have no regard 
for other people’s property. I 
have found out that you have slip- 
ped away with a book, and passed 
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a whole evening in wasting candles 
over reading it.” Judge, then, of 
the delight,faintlydawning through 
feelings of incredulous stupefaction, 
when she hears her master solve 
all suggested difficulties with the 
words, “ The way to settle every- 
thing is simply to marry me.” 
Another admirable character is 
“Monsieur” Lesape, the astute 
foreman or bailiff of the Choquard, 
who reminds us of Sardou’s inim- 
itable rustic heroes in the play of 
‘Nos Paysans.’ Nothing can be 
better than the scene where Les- 
ape is exposed to a hot cross-fire 
of questions, backed up with threats 
expressed or implied, by his old 
and young mistresses, who have 
very Opposite interests to serve. 
He is forced from confession to 


. confession, and from contradiction 


to contradiction, till finally he 
breaks down in confusion and de- 
spair. Altogether, if we omit the 
leading figure, which seems fan- 
ciful, the ‘Ferme du Choquard’ 
gives exceedingly clever sketches 
of characters and manners in dis- 
tricts within easy reach of the ban- 
liewe of Paris. 

So far asthe scenery and the 
character of the incidents are 
concerned, ‘ Criquette’ is in every 
respect a contrast to the ‘Ferme 
duChoquard.’ Weare transported 
from the country to the turmoil of 
the town; from orchards and stack- 
yards to the cowlisses of the Paris 
theatres. In many ways Criquette 
herself reminds us of the charming 
American heroine of the ‘Abbé 
Constantin,’ which we reviewed 
last March. She is as bright, as 
beautiful, as loving, and as impul- 
sive; and one of the incidents in 
the former novel almost exactly 
repeats itself here, when the hero- 
ine offers her hand, or at all events 
herself, to the hero, But the for- 
tunes of Criquette are very differ- 
ent from those of the wealthy Miss 
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Percival, inasmuch ‘as the former 
is a gamin of Belleville, and may 
be said to have been bred in the 
gutters. She begins life with less 
than nothing, though she might 
have risen to much had she not 
been hampered by gratitude and 
the constancy of her attachments. 
The story is consistently sparkling 
throughout ; but to our mind the 
opening chapters are at once the 
most touching and the most amus- 
ing. The little Criquette, whose 
ailing mother keeps a fruit-stall, 
finds a champion and precocious 
admirer in a boy scarcely older 
than herself. Pascal, who sells 
cakes in the streets on commission 
for a pastry-cook, proposes to 
launch her in some similar trade. 
The premature gravity with which 
he discusses the question of ways 
and means is inimitable. “ And 
besides, there’s another thing I 
have been thinking about since 
yesterday. There’s no school on 
Sundays. You might come with 
me. I should sell my cakes; you 
your flowers. Your mamma would 
make up some for you in a little 
basket. You are taking, you are 
amusing, you would please people, 
I’m sure of it. C’est important 
dans le commerce. Nous ferions 
des affaires.” Pascal and his big- 
eyed little companion never neglect 
business ; but their passion is the 
stage—which one of them has 
never seen—and their pleasure is 
revelling in the rodomontades of 
the most atrocious melodrama. 
They have the happy knack, be- 
sides, of blending instruction with 
amusement. Pascal teaches his pro- 
tégée to read and spell, while de- 
lighting her with the passionate 
transports of popular dramatists. 
It might be a bit from one of Mu- 
rillo’s sujets de genre,—the tiny 
couple sitting during the refresh- 
ment hour in a sequestered nook. 
They live well ; for Pascal is sup- 
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plied with stale cakes by his em- 
ployer ; and the commerce in bar- 
ley sugar goes forward so briskly 
that they can afford to indulge in 
childish delicacies. And they de- 
velop their budding intellects with 
such delectable fragments as this, 
culled from masterpieces like ‘ The 
Three-faced Man ; or, the Proscript 
of Venice :’ “I know that if I am 
to succeed, obstacles are to be over- 
come; I knew that, bearing the 
name of Vivaldi, I cannot escape 
the decree that sets a ransom on 
my head,” &c., &c. With such dis- 
positions, their début upon the 
stage is inevitable, should Provi- 
dence only send them a chance ; 
and the chance is sure to come— 
in fiction. They learn that there 


are troubles in real life as in the 
world of imagination. The mother 
of Criquette is taken seriously ill ; 
and when his little friend is in the 
depths of poverty and despair, Pas- 


cal places all his modest earnings 
at her disposal. She consents re- 
luctantly to accept that generous 
sacrifice ; but thereafter they are 
to be brother and sister, and in- 
separable. Itis together that they 
make their simultaneous appear- 
ance on the staff of the theatre of 
Belleville—not indeed upon the 
boards, but as cake-sellers in the 
galleries. The children, who are 
already well known in that demo- 
cratic neighbourhood, have an im- 
mense success ; and the pleasure of 
being transported every night into 
the world of all their dreams is 
even more to them than their pe- 
cuniary profits, We don’t know 
how it is, but even a very moderate 
novelist always seems to assure a 
certain success for himself when he 
throws himself into the successes 
of one of his creations. And in 
this case all our sympathies would 
be with the happy children, who 
devote their savings to soothing 
the sickbed of Criquette’s dying 
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mother. But here M. Halévy very 
ingeniously makes a double appeal 
to our better feelings. We are at 
once gratified and anxious. What 
is to become of those two unpro- 
tected little beings, thrown so early 
into the most careless, if not the 
worst, of company?  Criquette 

romises to be very lovely, and 

ascal is impulsive: the one and 
the other are likely to have their 
heads turned; and they have 
launched their barks with flowing 
sail on the ocean of life, with noth. 
ing on board in the shape of ballast 
or anchors. 

Criquette’s début at no less a 
place than the Porte St Martin is 
characteristic and pregnant with 
consequences. She is_ fetched 
thither on an emergency by a 
comedian who has seen her playing 
at acting, to figure as the brillian 
princess in a Férié. Pascal, as 
her man of business, attends to the 
financial part of the arrangement; 
but there are preliminaries to which 
Criquette must see herself. If she 
is to try her fortunes as the Prin- 
cess Colibri, Pascal must certainly 
have an engagement as well. And 
nothing does greater honour to 
that precocious gamin than the 
complacency with which he falls 
into the background, and the en- 
thusiasm with which he assists at 
the triumph of Criquette. By her 
manner of interpreting the grand 
scene in which the Princess makes 
a “pied de nez” to a plain though 
princely pretendant to her hand, 
Criquette “brings down the house,” 
and opens a new era in dramatic 
criticism. A pied de nez, we may 
remark for the information of the 
uninitiated, is that expressive pal- 
tomimic gesture immortalised by 
Ingoldsby in his ‘ Nell Cook,’ where 
the sceptical sacristan 

‘‘ Said no word to indicate a doubt, 
But he put his thumb unto his nose, 

and spread his fingers out.” 
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And while it seems probable that 
the little actress may be smothered 
in ashower of bouquets, as Tarpeia 
was crushed under a weight of 
shields for bracelets, poor Pascal 
must be content to play the part of 
a monkey at a paltry fifteen sous 

er night. It is a pathetic and 
[amorous picture when between the 
performances the pair throw them- 
selves into each other’s arms, the 
princess coquettishly magnificent in 
flowersand jewellery, the monkey in 
his suit of yellow fur, carrying his 
tail tucked away under his arm. 
But already they are being initiated 
in the trials and temptations of life ; 
for the success of Criquette is the 
mortification of another. And it 


is still more touching when, in the 
raptures of her triumph, Criquette 
almost stumbles over the incompe- 
tent performer she has replaced. 
The shock has been severe, but she 
does her best to console the other, 
emptying into her lap the boxes of 


bonbons which had just been be- 
stowed on herself. 

There is a powerful scene, though 
perhaps not very original, where 
Criquette is called away, to assist 
at the deathbed of her mother. 
With the preliminaries, it recalls 
the hapless buffoon in ‘ Rigoletto,’ 
and clowns come to grin behind 
their paint through horse-collars, 
when they have left their dying 
wives. But in this case it is the 
more painfully piquant, that it 
is a child who experiences those 
melancholy contrasts. Criquette’s 
mother is dangerously ill, and the 
child has been detained. The 
whole of the Porte St Martin is in 
agitation at the absence of the all- 
important little personage ; but Cri- 
quette is a me with the consci- 
entiousness of her art ; moreover, a 
gratification of a hundred francs 
depends on the punctuaiity of her 
appearance, and the money may 
be of immense consequence to her 
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mother. She arrives out of breath 
and extremely late, gasping out— 

“Oh sir, don’t scold me. It’s 
mamma. She has been spitting 
blood all through the day. She is 
sadly ill—sadly ill.” ' 

The good-natured and sympa- 
thetic people are disarmed ; but 
business is business. The gay trap- 
pings are flung on to the princess, 
and half-breathless she is pushed 
forward on the stage. But before | 
she goes on she has a word to say 
that she has forgotten. 

“ Ah, Monsieur, I had forgotten 
to tell you—you must excuse— 
Pascal. He has stayed with mamma 
—and you won’t fine him. As 
there are ten monkeys in the 
monkey tableau, I thought that one 
more or less would not much mat- 
ter. As for me, I came because I 
had a réle to play. Missing ay 
part would have put you in a diffi- 
culty.” And afterwards the child 
is taken back to her mother by a 
good-natured actress who has been 
making a pet of her ; and the lights 
and liveries of the stage favourite’s 
brilliant equipage startle the be- 
lated inhabitants of Bellville in 
the small hours. 

The rest of the story is rather 
more commonplace ; and therein it 
falls short of ‘L’ Abbé Constantin,’ 
which is sparkling and admirably 
sustained throughout. Mademois- 
elle Rosita soothes the last mo- 
ments of the anxious mother, by 
promising to adopt the little orphan ; 
anil Criquette could hardly have 
failen into kinder or more unfor- 
tunate hands. Rosita is one of 
those lights of the green-room to 
whom the actual stage appoint- 
ments are comparatively indifferent. 
She has ruined several rouwés of 
fortune ; she has been the cause of 
more than one suicide ; at present 
she is busily engaged in devouring 
a Russian Prince, who er 
obeys her slightest wish, althoug 
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sometimes, when he is scratched, 
she comes upon the Tartar. With 
all that, she is the most good- 
natured woman in the world ; and 
for some weeks we see her abso- 
lutely raffolée of Criquette. She 
takes the child up seriously ; she 
means formally to adopt her ; she 
intends regularly to bring her up— 
to give her, above all things, a good 
and pious education. It is luck 

for Criquette, perhaps, that Rosi- 
ta’s caprices seldom last long, and 
that her Russian peremptorily 
summons her to Russia. Criquette 
finds a new protector in Rosita’s 
grim confidante and waiting-maid, 
who has amassed a snug little for- 
tune in making her services almost 
indispensable. For purposes of her 
own, which we are not concerned 
to explain, Mademoiselle Aurelia 
gives Criquette an excellent con- 
vent education—promising to dow- 
er the girl, should she marry accord- 
ing to her wishes. And the char- 
acter of Criquette, as we have 
realised it,is consistently maintained 
when it becomes a question of be- 
stowing her in marriage on a youth- 
ful burgess of Beauvais. Having 
long lost sight of Pascal, who ap- 
parently must have forgotten her, 
she has no great objection to a 
mariage de convenance. She has 
been trained to be eminently prac- 
tical ; and she knows that a wo- 
man must live. But though she 
had been cast into dissipated com- 
pany, her honesty had never de- 
teriorated ; and before espousing 
any honest man, she must be en- 
tirely frank as to her antecedents. 
Quixotic and gratuitous candour of 
the kind would be fatal to the 
plans of her mother by adoption. 
Criquette is confined to her cham- 
ber under lock and key ; and there 
are some exceedingly pretty pass- 
ages of love between her and the 
great Newfoundland dog, who 
comes beneath the window to con- 
sole his playmate. But the poor 
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animal’s fondness does not suffice ; 
in despair she escapes from her 
prison, and goes to Paris in search 
of Pascal. The story of the meet- 
ing of these old acquaintances, with 
all that came of it, strikes us ag 
being something of a mistake in 
oint of art, although possibly 
ascal’s conduct may be true to 
nature. Their delight at meetin 
again is natural, and they woul 
have been married at once, had 
they not been prevented by mis- 
conceptions as to the powers of 
guardians. They take to living in 
the old camaraderie as brother and 
sister ; and it is Criquette herself 
who cuts the knot, by passionate. 
ly telling her friend “to take her,” 
It is a repetition of the crowning 
scene in ‘L’ Abbé Constantin,’ if a 
less innocent one; but then we 
must remember that if Criquette 
has been educated in a convent, she 
had struggled up through her child- 
hood with no moral training. She 
is absolutely ignorant of men, too, 
as she learns subsequently, when 
she is touched by the admiration 
and dazzled by the talk of a bril- 
liant young nobleman who had been 
a great traveller. She sends the 
Count de Serignan summarily away 
with frank explanations, when she 
finds that he threatens her con- 
stancy to Pascal ; and Pascal, with 
the selfishness too common in men, 
repays her devotion very indiffer- 
en ly. There is a sad ending toa 
tale that had opened brightly ; al- 
though unquestionably the dénow- 
ment illustrates with effective con- 
sistency the candour and constancy 
of Criquette’s nature. Adoring 
art, and in love with gaiety, those 
lighter feelings were merged in her 
feminine passions, and when her 
heart was given away, it was given 
unreservedly. While with Pascal, 
amiable and generous as he is repre- 
sented, the feelings and emotions 
fell into a second place; and he 
subordinated everything to his am- 
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bition and his attachment to the 
drama. 

In Hector Malot’s ‘Paulette’ 
we are again “in full Bohemia” ; 
but this time it is with artists 
instead of actors. As in ‘La 
Petite Sceur,’ and sundry other of 
his stories, M. Malot puts forward 
two heroines in succession—first a 
mother, and then her daughter. 
In this case the prologue, which 
chiefly concerns the mother, is. out 
of all proportion in point of 
length to what, if we were to be 
guided by the name, we should 
assume to be the actual novel. 
But in reality the two women are 
kept in the background, or are 
only brought into action to illus- 
trate M. Cintrat, who is the grand 
central figure. And Cintrat, the 
fantastic painter, the Bohemian 
par excellence, is made a noble and 
engaging character, though with 
some considerable strain on prob- 
abilities. For his faults or vices 
are those of training or tempera- 
ment, while the natural tenderness 
of his heart almost rises to the 
sublimity of virtue. How far such 
a character is credible, may be a 
question for the curious in psycho- 
logy. At all events there can be 
little doubt as to the originality of 
the author’s treatment. Enthusi- 
astic in his art and reckless in his 
distractions, Cintrat is naturally 
weak as water. He achieves a 
very creditable amount of work,— 
thanks to his marvellous facility 
‘of execution, and to the legitimate 
satisfaction he feels in the con- 
sciousness of his easy successes. 
But in his habits of life he is 
thoroughly Bohemian: he drinks 
hard; he dissipates his lightly won 
gains ; he abandons himself to his 
besetting impulses towards idle- 
ness,—when the brilliant scape- 
grace is suddenly reclaimed; and 
It is love that has wrought the 
miracle. He becomes not only 
domestic, but pertinaciously indus- 
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trious ; and dogged industry had 
seemed altogether foreign to his 
nature. Then his rosy day-dreams 


‘of lasting happiness are dissipated, 


and Cintrat is going directly “to 
the bad,” when another and a 
more touching attachment accom- 
plishes even more of a miracle ; 
and the maniac, who had taken 
again to his old habits of drinking, 
—who had cast self-respect and all 
his lucrative engagements behind 
him,—is arrested a second time on 
the slippery slopes that seemed 
certain to land him in the depths 
of Avernus. And more simple, and 
consequently more credible, is the 
painter’s chosen companion or dme 
damné, who is, of course, in his 
society when we first make their 
acquaintance. 

M. Malot delights in descrip- 
tions of the country or the sea- 
side, as he knows that he excels 
in them. His story of ‘ Paulette’ 
begins in the little Vendean water- 
ing-place of Pornic, where the list- 
less inhabitants are excited in the 
dead season by the advent of a 
couple of distinguished strangers ; 
although, superficially at least, the 
arrivals are only distinguished by 
the marked eccentricity of their 
costumes. With their sans géne, 
they are not at all in the style of the 
chivalrous heroes who used invari- 
ably to appear by pairs in the open- 
ing pages of the late Mr. G. P. R. 
James. For though the one, who 
seemed about thirty, was tall and @ 
powerfully built, with a florid com- 

lexion, and a calm, handsome, 
Santen face, the shorter of the two 


decidedly lent himself to ridicule. 


‘‘The other appeared to be some 
ten years older,—though it was very 
difficult to tell his age, which might 
be anything from thirty-five to forty- 


eight. As doubtful too was his com- 
plexion, neither red nor white nor 
brown; as doubtful were his hair 
and beard, neither black nor grey nor 
blond; as doubtful his faltering de- 
meanour and listless attitudes. He did 
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not walk straightforward, but swayed 
to the right, then to the left, going as 
if he was in terror of breaking eggs 


with the broad feet that were shod in. 


sandals.” 


And his clothes were at least 
as odd as his personality ; which 
seems to us the less surprising 
when we learn that the little 
gentleman is his own tailor and 
shoemaker. Unprepossessing as 
this M. Badiche appears at first 
sight, he strikes us on more inti- 
mate acquaintance as one of the 
quaintest and most engaging in- 
dividuals we have ever met in 
Bohemian fiction. For Badiche 
is even more Bohemian than his 
friend, to whom he has sacrificed 
himself entirely with his interests 
and his future. He has a pro- 
found belief in the genius of Cin- 
trat ; nor is that belief misplaced. 
Cintrat has admittedly “Ja patte,” 
—that is to say, a ready hand, as 
his comrades of the studios acknow- 
ledge. His conceptions are as rapid 
as his execution is bold; and al- 
though there are critics who abuse 
as others load him with commen- 
dation, he would be sure to “ar- 
rive” sooner or later, were it not 
for the indolence and the habit 
of drinking which M. Badiche fears 
may be likely to gain upon him, if 
he be not carefully watched. Both 
the friends describe themselves in 
the hotel book as painters ; but 
the inhabitants of Pornic, who in- 
@ terest themselves in their habits, 
remark that it is only the younger 
man who ever touches a brush. Cin- 
trat is indefatigable in transferring 
the landscapes to his canvas; while 
Badiche, with pipe in mouth, and 
heels in air, is invariably to be seen 
prone on the grass, looking on, 
admiring, criticising, and superin- 
tending,—the fact being that 
Badiche, for all we can learn of 
him, is merely an artist in theory. 
His own account of it is, that 
he is “collecting himself” and 


communing with nature, in pre- 
paration for the grand master. 
pieces which are some day to be 
given to the world. Meanwhile he 
has constituted himself the shadow 
and the dry nurse of Cintrat, whose 
failings he sees almost as clearly 
as his talents. He labours to keep 
the other up to his business ; he 
strives to withhold the wine-bottle 
from his lips ; he directs the bar- 
gains and balances the accounts, 
Nor is the worthy fellow anything 
of a parasite ; for he is in the en. 
joyment of a certain though very 
modest independence, on which he 
manages to support his frugal ex- 
istence. 

It was an evil day for the friends 
that brought them to that back- 
of-the-world bathing-place on the 
Loire. Immediately opposite the 
little hotel where the two have 
settled down, a spider sits spinning 
her cobwebs for Cintrat. Made- 
moiselle Alice Roberjot, the hand- 
some daughter of an_ insolvent 
druggist, has resolved to dare 
everything to have a distinguished 
husband. Her dream of becoming 
the wife of the rising painter seems 
at first sight to be a bootless ambi- 
tion. Cintrat, with all his faults 
of head, has a certain rough com- 
mon-sense—he has persuaded him- 
self that he can only be happy as 
a chartered libertine. Badiche, of 
course, is suspicious of feminine 
influences, and believes besides that 
though Cintrat may be the most 


fascinating of friends, he is scarcely” 


likely to prove a model husban 

In the dashing coups by which 
Mademoiselle Alice carries her 
point, the characters of the two 
Bohemians are admirably and sym- 
pathetically illustrated. Nothing, 
as we know, is more delicate than 
volunteering advive when a man 
has been dazzled by female attrac- 
tions. When Badiche proposes to 
open Cintrat’s eyes, we should be 
inclined, in ordinary circumstances, 
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to predict the dissolution of their 
friendship. There is nothing of 
the kind. The fact is, that the 
air have the most absolute con- 
fidence in each other. The honest 
Badiche speaks as much for Alice 
asfor Cintrat: he believes his friend 
is not a marrying man, and he 
knows too that he would be loath 
to make any woman miserable. 
The comradeship between them 
has been so thoroughly proved, 
that Cintrat is grateful instead of 
angry ; and indeed, although he is 
flattered by Mademoiselle Rober- 
jot’s evident admiration, we sus- 
pect that she has left his heart 
untouched. But even the un- 
susceptible Badiche is obliged to 
admit that Cintrat can hardly 
leave Pornie without bidding fare- 
well to the young lady; and in 
that final interview he rushes upon 
his doom. Thoroughly good-na- 
tured as he is, he cannot bear to 


make the girl unhappy ; he knows 
nothing of the wiles of which an 
apparently candid little bourgeoise 
may be capable; and indeed it 
would have taken a shrewder spirit 
than his to penetrate the resources 


of the astute enchantress. So he 
marries and enters on his ménage 
with a worthless and heartless 
woman who has speculated on his 
softness and inexperience. 

In that second stage of his ex- 
istence nothing surprises him so 
much as his own complete refor- 
mation. Madame Cintrat flatters 
him ; rubs him down like a cat; 
and lays herself out to exploiter 
his talents remorselessly to her own 
advantage. She sends him to his 
easel, and keeps him there, in sea- 
son and out of season ; it is she 
who makes all the bargains for his 
pictures, as Badiche used to do be- 
fore. The ambitious daughter of 
the Pornic druggist shows consider- 
able knowledge of life, and raises 
money freely on her husband’s 
prospects. She advertises him by 
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painting the fantastic facade of 
their new house, so as to attract 
the curiosity of the Parisian pub- 
lic ; and it is a touch almast wor- 
thy of Balzac when M. Malot 
makes her select the situation 
immediately opposite to the gates 
of the cemetery of Montmartre. 
She knows that the trains of 
mourners who are following the 
biers will be specially interested 
by any distraction in the circum- 
stances. And Madame Cintrat 
comes to have her salon, where she 
actually receives. Her half-broken 
husband is a little restive at first, 
but she finds that she can lead him 
where she likes, so long as he fan- 
cies that she loves him. Even his 
Bohemian recklessness had been 
startled at the idea of running 
deeply in debt; for having hitherto 
had no credit, he had never been 
tempted to abuse any. But there 
is no answering his wife’s practical 
arguments, based on her flattering 
convictions of his brilliant future. 
As he had always set comfort be- 
fore show, he objects strenuously 
to having all the house sacrificed 
to the show-rooms; but he is easily 
soothed into consenting to occupy 
a bedroom no bigger than one of 
the Pornic bathing-machines. And 
though he has lost none of his af- 
fection and regard for Badiche, he 
even consents to see his friend 
more seldom or by stealth, since 
Badiche and Madame unfortunate- 
ly do not “hit it off.” In fact, 
Badiche, whose intelligence has 
been sharpened by dislike and jeal- 
ousy, has long perceived with anx- 
iety and pain that his friend’s do- 
mestic happiness is hollow. It is 
everything to Madame to have a 
liberal paymaster in her husband, 
so it is as much as ever her interest 
to cajole him. Besides, she has a 
real pride in his talent, as it re- 
flects lustre on herself. As the 
wife of the painter Cintrat, she has 
something of a personality. But as 
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she struggles upwards in society, 
she is more and more ashamed 
of him socially. Yet the poor Bo- 
hemian has had hard times of it : 
he has tried in vain to conform 
himself to his wife’s ideas of suitable 
dress ; but in a couple of days the 
most fashionably cut clothes look 
as if they had been picked up 
in the second-hand stalls of the 
Temple. As it strikes him that his 
wife cares less for him,—as he real- 
ises that though lavish on herself 
she is parsimonious for him and 
for their child—consequently the 
submissive slave becomes recalci- 
trant. He protests that he will 
not paint by contract, against time, 
and at so much the yard, that he 
may pay the milliner’s bills she 
runs up indefatigably. He will 
not prostitute his art and compro- 
mise his fame by laying himself 
out for flattering portraits of vul- 
gar men and women. Naturally, 
when Cintrat ceases to be pliable, 
his wife begins to feel an active 
dislike for him, which she takes 
little pains to conceal. Irritation 
and her stupid vanity make her 
indiscreet ; there is a scandal and 
a separation. In an exceedingly 
cleverly managed scene, the worthy 
Badiche labours unsuccessfully, for 
the sake of his friend, to save 
Madame Cintrat from shame and 
exposure. He knows too well 
what will be the consequences to 
that affectionate and impression- 
able nature of having its idol shat- 
tered and their home made desolate. 

Indeed there is so much that is 
dramatic in the novel, that we be- 
lieve it might be successfully adapt- 
ed to the stage. A dozen of years 
or so are supposed to have elapsed, 
and in scene the third and last we 
find the once famous painter has 
fallen far below the stand-point he 
had oceupied at Pornic ; though 
even then he had indulged much 
too freely in idleness and dissipa- 
tion. Cintrat is prematurely aged, 
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and has become a habitual drunk. 
ard ; for his wife when she took 
to flight had dealt him a second 
and more deadly blow, in carrying 
away his child and concealing it, 
But the faithful Badiche still clin 
to him, directing the affairs of the 
miserable household as in the old 
days, and doing his best to make 
the two ends meet. Badiche, al. 
though noaustere moralist,deplores 
the fall he understands and excuses, 
The light he had so fervently ad- 
mired, and from whose lustre he 
had expected so much, is going out 
in dimness and evil odour, like an 
unsnuffed tallow candle. It is all 
over, and there can be nothing for 
it, sooner or later, but to sing the 
requiem of a self-ruined genius, 
He little supects the revolution 
that Fortune is preparing for them. 
One evening the pair receive an 
angelic visitor, in the person of 
Cintrat’s daughter, the long-lost 
Paulette. The young girl, after 
being abandoned by her unnatural 
mother, and having had more than 
her share of trouble and hardships, 
has walked all the way from Italy 
to Paris with a trifling sum of 
money she had saved or baru 
At the moment of her arrival, 
the only member of the joint es- 
tablishment that is at home to re- 
ceive her is the dog Barbouillon, 
a very remarkable character, and 
even more of a vagrant than his 
masters. Badiche dwells proudly 
on the dog’s eccentric idiosyncrasy, 
when Paulette subsequently de- 
mands— 

‘¢*He is your pupil, then ?’ 

‘ « He’s nobody’s pupil, Barbouillon ; 
he does exactly what he likes himself. 
Born of unknown parents, nobody 
knows where, he has adopted us be- 
cause he has found with us the liberty 
that is indispensable to him before all 
things. Paris belongs to him and he 
belongs to nobody. One day you 
meet him in the Champs Elysées, and 
the day after at Charenton. There 
are certain restaurants that have his 
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confidence, and which he is always 
ready to patronise with any one he 
takes a fancy to ; and there are others 
where he would never risk himself on 
any consideration.’ ” 


In consequence of the intimate 
friendship that springs up between 
him and Paulette, Barbouillon re- 
nounces his vagrant habits and be- 
comes a thoroughly domesticated 
character. But the influence of 
the girl on her father is even more 
remarkable. She comes to him 
like a breath of the good old times, 
when his nature had expanded for 
a season in the happiness of a 
home. His child is absolutely 
dependent on him, and he has once 
more a motive for exertion. The 
very morning after her arrival, if 
he does not formally take the 
pledge, he announces to Badiche 
that he has done with strong drink. 
Nor is it the least touching proof 
of the old Bohemian’s devotion, 
that Badiche, who loves to drink 
in moderation, becomes an ab- 
stainer that he may not tempt his 
friend. Who could have imagined, 
only a few weeks before, that the 
day would come when Cintrat 
would have alcohol surreptitiously 
administered in sauces to recruit 
the strength that has been shat- 
tered by excessive self-denial. But 
this is only the first miracle that 
Paulette has wrought. Scarcely 
less heroic are the efforts by which, 
inspite of discouragement and re- 
peated failures, the painter slowly 
recovers his assurance of touch. 
And then he becomes even a greater 
celebrity than before, since the 
earnestness of his later style re- 
flects his sad experiences. As for 
Paulette, she has her father’s warm 
heart, while her unprotected walk 
to Paris showed that she had much 
of her mother’s resolution. But 
although she is undoubtedly a 
pleasing and determined little per- 
son, she is rather commonplace ; 
and, as we remarked already, the 
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interest throughout is made to 
centre in Cintrat. Nor are his 
trials altogether at an end with the 
return of prosperity. We say 
nothing of the unwelcome reap- 
pearance of his wife, with claims 
upon his income which he is com- 
pelled to compromise. Cintrat is 
freehanded enough, and careless in 
pecuniary questions. But it is 
another affair when he finds 
that the daughter who has become 
all in all to him, has gone and 
given the innermost place in her 
heart to another. For once, excess 
of love renders him selfish, and self- 
ishness finds sophistical arguments 
to make him reject eligible propo- 
sals in what he persuades himself 
to be his daughter’s interest. Of 
course, on reconsideration he gives 
reluctant consent; but all the 
same, his pangs continue to be 
acute, now that he knows that 
another is dearer to his daughter 
than himself. From first to last 
there is much that is pathetic in 
the novel; but the chief charm, 
after all, is in the beauty of the 
friendship that so closely unites 
Cintrat and Badiche. With taste 
and talents, though they may be 
theoretical rather than practical, 
Badiche devotes himself to the 
man to whom he has consecrated 
his life, with a love that surpasses 
the love of women : while Cintrat, 
with all his foibles, is by no means 
unworthy of that sablime attach- 
ment ; and in the flush of pros- 
perity, as in the extremes of ill for- 
tune, never does he either neglect 
his follower or misunderstand him. 

By way of postscript to our 
article, we make very brief allusion 
to a collection of exceedingly short 
stories by M. Frangois Coppée. 
Stories indeed they can hardly be 
called : they are rather the slight- 
est possible sketches of incidents 
so entirely in outline, that it is for 
the imagination of the reader to 
fillin most of the details. Some 
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of them are humorous, most are 
more or less pathetic, but the 
greater part are exceedingly clever; 
and we admire the self-restraint 
of the author, who seems to have 
wasted much good material by 
compressing what might have been 
almost indefinitely expanded. As 
is often the case with similar col- 
lections, the first of these sketches 
is perhaps the best, though there 
is another—“ La Fenétre Eclairée ” 
—very noteworthy. ‘ Le Morceau 
de Pain” is amelancholy souvenir 
of the Franco-German war. The 
Due de Hardimont, a petit crevé of 
the Empire, hears with horror, 
while in villegiatura at Aix-les- 
Bains, of the terrible disaster of 
Reichshoffen. The dissipated de- 
scendant of the crusaders has hither- 
to lived altogether for pleasure; at 
that particular moment he is caught 
in the toils of a venal siren of the 
“ Nudités-Parisiennes.” The news 
appeals to his patriotism and his 
— of race: in an hour or two 
1is portmanteaus are packed, and 
he is hurrying by first-class ex- 
press to Paris. He enlists as a 
private in a regiment of the line, 
and we find him participating in 
the defence of the capital. Nibbling 
daintily at his rough rations be- 
hind a battery under the guns of 
Bicétre, he dreams fondly of the 
good old times and the cwisine of 
the Café Anglais, and throws away 
his crust of the pain de munition 
in disgust. A comrade is ready 
enough to pick it up out of the 
mud, and the gentlemanly spirit of 
the Duke induces him to apolo- 
gise for his wastefulness. .The 
two fall into conversation, and De 
Hardimont learns from the revela- 
tions of the other that there are 
men to whom starvation is fam- 
iliar, and to whom military rations 
may bea luxury. Touched to the 
heart, humiliated and _self-con- 
demned, he presses the hand of 


Jean- Victor as comrade to comrade, 
and promises that the other shal] 
hear of him when the war comes to 
anend. For one of the two, it is 
sooner over than they had sup. 
posed. At midnight there is a 
summons for the relief for the ad- 
vanced posts. The Duke should 
be on duty, but he is sound asleep, 
The grateful Jean-Victor, who has 
a rude appetite, has been awakened 
by hunger, and he eagerly volun- 
teers to take the place of his new 
acquaintance. In a Prussian on- 
slaught on the outlying pickets 
the half-famished peasant is put 
out of all his miseries; and the 
Duke learns, on awakening, that 
his life has probably been saved 
by this unexpected substitution. 
None of these tales carry any very 
impressive moral lessons, and the 
teaching of adversity seems to have 
had slight effect on De Hardimont. 
When peace had been made, and 
when the Germans have been 
bought off, we find he has once 
more gone in search of the pleas. 
ures of Paris ; and he is strolling 
homewards from the club with a 
companion, after an evening of 
heavy play. But he had a good 
heart, as M. Coppée has pointed out 
before; and a trivial occurrence 
awakens a melancholy recollection. 
The aristocratic Comte de Saul- 
nes sees, to his stupefaction, the 
Duc de Hardimont pick up 3 
muddy crust, which he had kicked 
aside by accident, wipe it carefully 
with the handerchief emblazoned 
with the ducal arms, and lay it on 
a bench of the Boulevards in the 
full blaze of a gas-lamp. 


‘‘¢What in the world are you 
about ?’ said the Count, bursting out 
laughing. ‘Have you gone mad?’ 

‘**Ttis in memory of a poor man 
who died for me,’ replied the Duke, 
in a voice that was slightly tremulous. 
‘Do not laugh, my dear fellow ; you 
would disoblige me.’” 
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Reminiscences of a Ross-shire Forest. 
° 


REMINISCENCES OF A ROSS-SHIRE FOREST. 


Some eight or ten years ago I 
was asked to go up to Ross-shire 
to stalk deer, and I refused, to my 
everlasting shame be it spoken. 
I preferred shooting grouse, par- 
tridges, and other vermin, in a 
southern county. I had arrived 
at the conclusion, knowing noth- 
ing whatever of the subject, that 
deer-stalking was a delusion and a 
snare—-a very much overrated sport. 
I had heard of men wading up 
burns for a few miles, crawling on 
their stomachs for a few more, 
lying behind a rock for an hour 
or two in acold October day, and 
then nearly getting a shot at a 
stag ; and [ had made up my mind 
such sport wouldn’t suit me. Next 
season, however, I got another 
chance, and thinking there might 
be something in it after all, I re- 
solved to go. “ And then you got 
to like it?” Well, no, not exactly 
—the first season didn’t quite con- 
vert me: I was too ignorant to en- 
joy myself. Half the pleasure— 
nay, more than half—consists in 
finding your deer with the aid of 
“upd glass; and to use a glass quick- 
y and effectively is not to be 
learned in a fortnight’s practice. 
That first season it was always the 
same. Before I had got myself 
into a comfortable position for 
“spying” the hill, before I had 
got my glass adjusted to a proper 
focus, a low whispering in Gaelic 
would divert my attention, and 
glancing over my shoulder, there 

would see Donald and Duncan 
with their glasses pointed perfectly 
steady on the hill-side in front of 
us. Before I could ask what they 
saw, I would most probably get 
the caution, “Don’t move, sir, if 
you please—we’re in sight of some 
hinds ;” or “There is a stag in 


the corrie, sir, away up near the 
top. 

hus, accepting the inferior posi- 
tion, I would eagerly ask, “ Where 
is he, Donald ? what’s he like? is 
he a good one?” 

Even when told where the stag 
is, a young hand will sometimes 
have great difficulty in finding him. 
He may be a mile away, with noth- 
ing but his head and neck visible ; 
or a mist may be on the hill, and 
the light so bad, that even if you 
have the glass on him, you may 
not be able to distinguish him 
from his surroundings. Several 
times, after a long try, I have fairly 
given in ; then Donald would come 
to the rescue. 

“ D’ye see yon big white scaur, 
sir, running straight up the hill 
face ? follow that to the top, then 
aboot thirty yairds to the left 
you'll see three or four big rocks, 
and below them a patch o’ heather : 
the stag is lying in the middle 0’ 
the heather, sir ; you can see his 
head quite plain.” 

Determined now to find him, 
ae take a long look. “ By jingo, 

onald, I’ve got him ; he’s a grand 
one—I can see nine points at least.” 

To which Donald, closing his 
glass and beginning to fill his pipe 
with great deliberation, will pos- 
sibly reply very slowly—they speak 
slowly, and never use superlatives, 
—* Well, sir, he’s a very fair beast, 
and he’s notin a very bad place 
whatever.” 

Yes, to use the glass effectively 
requires great patience and con- 
stant practice. Then, again, at 
first I didn’t believe in the gillies, 
or “stalkers,” as the Southern is 
pleased now to term them. I 
thought the precautions they took 
were ridiculous, and that I was 
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being humbugged—a thought re- 

ulsive to the mind of a true-born 
Briton. I wanted to “go for” 
the prey in a less roundabout 
manner, somewhat in the fashion 
of a French nobleman, who, on 
being shown by his host, a well- 
known Highland chief, a iarge 
herd of deer in the plain below, 

ulled himself together, looked to 
his “priming,” and exclaimed, 
“Eh bien, attaquons!” He pro- 
posed, risk or no risk, to descend 
and advance on them in line, even 
as the Highlanders with Hamley 
and Alison at their head advan- 
ced on the foe at ° Tel-el-Kebir. 
But a man, if he’s anything of a 
sportsman, and eager to learn, will 
soon master the rudiments of the 
art ; then with a better knowledge 
of the sport a keener relish comes. 
Deer - stalking, like fox - hunting, 
grows on one: the more you get, 
the more you want, and as season 
after season comes round, you look 
forward to your month or six weeks 
in the forest with a schoolboy en- 
thusiasm easier to imagine than 
describe. 

What can equal the delights of 
a journey up the Highland Rail- 
way in a lovely clear day—or in a 
beastly thick night? What does 
it matter, so long as you have the 
season before you? And then the 
arrival at “the lodge,” and the 
welcome you get as you drive up 
to the door. All the gillies except 
those on duty are there, — for 
haven’t they heard you were com- 
ing? And Duncan and Donald, 
Kenneth and Hector, appear in 
quick succession from the gun- 
room, and stables, and kennels 
across the burn. Then a hearty 
grip of the hand to all—as heartily 
returned (none of your Southern 
coldness here)—and in five minutes 
you are hearing all their jokes and 
getting all their news ;—how “ the 
captain ” got two yesterday “ doon 
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the loch-side,” and how “the 
colonel” missed a real good one 
the day before, feeding quietly 
broadside on, “just aboot sixt 
yairds off.” Then, with the dark. 
ness, in come your friends from the 
different beats in the forest, and 
you have now an account of the 
** Colonel’s miss ” from that gallant 
warrior himself. It differs in some 
material particulars from what you 
had previously heard. Duncan’s 
“ sixty yairds” is now, “as far as 
I could judge, about a hundred and 
ten ;” the quietly feeding stag is 
described as a “ restless brute; ” the 
beggar was evidently suspicious, 
and just going to bolt,” and “he 
wasn’t much of a beast after all!” 
Those discrepancies in the evidence 
would puzzle any Q.C. that ever 
wore a wig. I remember a sportin 
parson coming up one season. 
knew him to be a first-rate shot. At 
‘rocketing ” pheasants or “ driven 
grouse” he had few superiors, but 
somehow or other he didn’t answer 
in the forest ; his nerve seemed to 
fail him in presence of the “antlered 
monarch.” ‘The first day he was 
out he came home very late— 
“clean,” as they say of a Dundee 
whaler after an unlucky season. 
He told us he had had a shot. 
We commiserated him much, and 
asked for particulars. After hear- 
ing his narrative, I came to the 
conclusion that had _ he killed that 
stag, the deeds of Horatio Ross 
would have been utterly and ab- 
solutely eclipsed. 

“T am disgusted, old chap,” I 
exclaimed with effusion, “that you 
didn’t get him : that would have 
been a shot !” 

With the morrow, however, cool 
reflection came ; and feeling that in 
acase of this sort corroborative 
evidence is very satisfactory, when 
you can get it, I thought I would 
walk up the glen and see “old 
Duncan,” the gillie who had been 
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out with him. I had been told off 
that day to shoot grouse, an occu- 
ation for which I had now no in- 
elination. To go out with a couple of 
setters and a “ fowling-piece ” when 
the red deer is roaring in the neigh- 
bourhood, borders on the contempt- 
ible. After a pleasant stretch of 
six miles I got to Duncan’s cottage. 
I found the veteran at home, very 
glad to see me, but looking rather 
subdued. Eager to hear all about 
the parson’s experiences, I plunged 
without preface in medias res, 

“What a pity it was,” I said, 
“that you couldn’t get Mr B. a 
bit nearer yesterday. That must 
have been an uncommonly difficult 
shot.” 

Duncan looked me straight in 
the face, and, seeing I was serious, 
“Did the minister say the shot was 
a difficult one, sir?” he asked. 

“Of course he did,” I replied. 
“ And so it was, was it not?” 

“Tf I had to choose a shot for a 
gentleman, sir,” said Duncan, very 
deliberately but emphatically, “I 
would choose the shot I gave the 
minister yesterday ;” and then fol- 
lowed a full and particular account 
of the day’s proceedings. 

“<* Bt tu, Brute,” I said to myself 
asI walked home, apostrophising 
the absent divine—“ even you are 
not tobe depended on.” Now I 
don’t mean to impute wilful mis- 
representation to this estimable 
individual,—very far from it. It 
was only his first stag, and eager- 
ness unnerved him; and when all 
was over, he scarcely knew what 
had happened. I proved this 
afterwards by asking him what 
the stag was like. He had forgot 
to ask, and he hadn’t the remotest 
idea! The animal, as Duncan told 
me, was lying quietly down. It 
was about eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and the odds were that, 
if undisturbed, he would have 
lain there for two or three hours. 
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The parson had time for an early 
luncheon, and a comfortable smoke 
thereafter; then he might have 
built himself a rest for his rifle 
with bricks and mortar, had such 
articles been handy—but no. As 
soon as he peeped over the rock 
he got the rifle in his hand, took 
a hurried sight, and fired, as he 
would have done at a woodcock 
in athick covert. Most beginners, 
as soon as they see the quarry, do 
the same. They “let it off” at 
once, like Mr Tupman. Sometimes 
they kill,—the worst possible result 
for their future career, they get lots 
of praise: “The quickest thing ever 

ou saw, sir; as soon as I showed 

im the beast he was down.” 
The shot is extolled as a splendid 
one, it being in reality a fluke of 
the ghastliest possible description. 
Of course occasionally you must 
fire ina hurry, but in nine cases 
out of ten you have heaps of time. 
I recollect on one occasion I was 
lying with a good stag in front of 
me. There was only his head and 
neck visible, and although I was 
within fair shooting distance, I 
made up my mind to wait till he 
should give me a better chance. 
I waited till I got tired, and then 
determined to risk it as he lay. 
Just as I was getting into position 
I had a hurried and excited warn- 
ing from the gillie who was with 
me. 

“‘He’s suspeecious, sir; he’ll be 
ower the hill in a minute.” 

“ All right, Kenneth,” I replied, 
“let him go. It’s a most difficult 
shot where he is. We’ve two or 
three hours before us. I won’t 
fire now. . Pll follow him up, and 
stalk him again.” 

And this advice I would give 
to any one under similar circum- 
stances. Never take a very diffi- 
cult shot as long as you have some 
daylight to come and go on. Wait 
till the stag shifts his position, 
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even though there is a likelihood 
of his going out of sight, and fol- 
low him up again in the hope he’ll 

ive you a better chance next time. 

he stag on this occasion did not 
move, as Kenneth one emg I 
then thought of “whistling him 
on to his legs,” but what little I 
saw of him seemed so very steady, 
that, after waiting some time 
longer, I took him as he lay, and, 
Iam ashamed to say, missed him 
clean. : 

Some years ago I was shooting 
at a “hot corner” with a Harrow 
boy on one side and an Eton ditto 
on the other, jealous for the hon- 
our of their respective seats of 
learning. “‘ Seats of learning!’ 
that’s good,” says the “indignant 
father,” who has just finished a 
column to the ‘Times’ on the 
length of the holidays, and what 
he gets for his money. Lord, that 
was a warm five minutes! Phea- 
sants, male and female after their 
kind—for both youths shot “not 
wisely but too well”—fell on my 
head like the leaves-in October. 
Hares—it was before the days of 
the present popular and affable 
Home Secretary—hares writhed 
in the agonies of death within a 
yard of the toe of my boot. A 
favourite retriever, with a dismal 
howl, nearly upset me once or 
twice in the abortive attempt to 
get shelter. (When that dog goes 
to the majority, I mean to have a 
“post-mortem” on him. [ve a 
curiosity to know the exact quan- 
tity of “No. 5” he absorbed that 
day.) Even in such an awful po- 
sition I managed to retain my 
presence of mind, and, after dodg- 
ing a “right and left” from either 
flank, to kill a bird now and then 
on my own account. Still I admit 
I could not at first keep my head 
in presence of the “monarch of 
the forest.” Excitement com- 
pletely got the better ot me. And 
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if you don’t keep your head, de. 
pend upon it he will keep his, 

And now a word about those 
Highland gillies with whom the 
deer-stalker spends in the sea. 
son ten or twelve hours out of 
every twenty-four. Let us speak 
of things as we find them. I haye 
found them uniformly first-rate 
fellows,—grand walkers, wonder. 
fully patient under disappointment, 
with the keenest appreciation of a 
joke, whatever Sydney Smith may 
say of Scotchmen and _ surgical 
operations, and with a desire to 
show sport that no difficulties can 
overcome. I have heard them 
called greedy, and I have heard 
them called sulky. As to their 
greed, they are very badly off some 
of them, poor fellows, inhabiting 
cottages little better than those we 
read of in the “Joyce Country,” 
and a sovereign is acceptable now 
and then. Can you wonder at it? 
But that they think only of the 
“tips,” at the end of the season, 
and don’t care for the sport itself, 
is a very erroneous idea, the fallacy 
of which, on one occasion at least, 
I had brought before me in a most 
unmistakable manner. An Eng- 
lishman of large property took a 
great fancy to a Ross-shire gillie 
with whom he had spent many a 
long day on the hill, and being in 
want of a head keeper, he offered 
him the post. Here was a future 
of tips looming in the distance, 
and of luxuries to which all his life 
he had been a stranger, but Mur- 
dock wouldn’t have it. Next year 
to my unbounded surprise, when I 
went North, there I found him 
located in his cottage on the ed 
of the forest, a most miserable 
place six miles from anywhere, 

“Why, Murdoch,” I said, “I 
thought you were comfortably 
settled in Warwickshire.” 

“No, sir,” he replied. “Mr 8 
was very kindto me. He took me 
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to the South, and paid all my 
travelling there and back. I was 
anxious to see the sport, and he 
showed it to me—the partridge- 
shooting, sir (you should have 
heard the tone in which he men- 
tioned this popular pastime); and 
I would sooner ”—giving me a sort 
of “ I-don’t-care-what-you-think 
look ”"—“ see one stag killed than 
all the partridges in the county of 
Warwick.” 

What could Isay? The senti- 
ments were my own. What I did 
say was this:— 

“ Well, Murdoch, I only hope 
you'll see a stag killed to-day ;”— 
and he did, and a good one, too. 

Offer a man like this—and there 
are many of the same sort—the 
alternative of going out with a 
really sure shot or with a very bad 
one, the former a man of few sove- 
reigns, the latter of many, he would 
choose the former without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

How about their bad temper? 
Well, they are jealous of one 
another, very—exactly as their 
betters are ; they regard the deer 
they stalk as theirs. In the din- 
ing-room it is yours or mine ; in 
the gun-room, remember, it is 
Donald’s or Duncan’s. Looking 
at it in this light, what can be 
more disappointing or trying to 
the temper, after miles and miles 
of walking and hours of patient 
waiting, sometimes in awful weath- 
er, than to see a grand stag clean 
missed at sixty yards? Why, it 
would demoralise a bishop, let 
alone a Highland gillie ; and such 
disappointments I have known 
an unlucky man meet with on two 
or three consecutive days. The 
worst I ever heard of, by the way, 
befell “old Duncan,” of whom I 
have previously spoken. He was 
out one day in September with a 
gentleman in a part of the forest 
not generally much frequented by 
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deer. Some months previously a 
wire fence had been run across from 
one hill-side to another, one end ter- 
minating in a ledge of rocks, and 
forming with them a cw de sac.. 
What did they see huddled to- 
gether in the corner but sever 
good stags! The wind was alk 
right, and, some big rocks interven- 
ing, enabled them to get within 
about eighty yards, when Duncam 
counselled opening fire. He had, 
poor old beggar, by this time men- 
tally west, the me oh covey! The 
sportsman took aim and pulled; 
but beyond letting the deer know 
that he was in the neighbourhood, 
nothing particular followed. The 
second shot had a like result. <A 
horrible suspicion now flashed 
across Duncan, even as it did 
across Cameron of “The Stand- 
ard” on the Majuba Hill, that 
“the day might yet be lost,” and 
creeping close up to the sportsman 
he whispered, “Take plenty of 
time, sir, and fire low,”—excellent 
advice, whether you're firing at 
man or beast. It was followed,,. 
too, for the third shot or fourth,,. 
I'm not sure which, hit a stag 
about the shins, but (that part not 
being in the red deer, as in the 
negro, the most vulnerable) didn’t 
bring himdown. How many shots. 
were fired I am not re ery to 
state, but the grand total of this 
battue was one stag wounded. 
Patience in the lower animals, as 
in ourselves, has its limits, and 
the deer feeling no doubt they 
had given the sportsman chances 
enough, prepared to bolt. Lower- 
ing their heads, and led by a fine 
old ten-pointer, they ran the gaunt- 
let, rushed along the fence, and 
were off, wounded one and all, a 
parting shot at about twenty yards’ 
rise being fired over their backs to 
speed them on their way. This 
story is almost incredible, but it is 
a fact, and “facts are stubborn 
Pa 
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things.” I had it from Duncan 
himself ; and if ever you wish to 
see a despondent man, or a face of 
anguish seldom seen off the scaffold, 
just you lead quietly up to it again. 
t always endsthesame way: “ He 
is a nice gentleman, sir, a very nice 
entleman; but he is not a good 
shot.” Capable men as those gillies 
undoubtedly are, a sportsman, espe- 
cially after a season or two, ought 
to have an opinion of his own. 
Callum Beg averred that the Sun- 
day seldom “cam aboon the pass 
of Bally-Brough.” Iam not quite 
sure where the pass of Bally- 
Brough is, but it appears to me 
that many men leave their intel- 
lects annually—to be recovered on 
the homeward journey—far south 
of where I imagine that classic 
spot to be; Donald’s decision, 
“You missed him, sir,” or “ He’s 
hit,” being accepted without a 
murmur. On three different occa- 
sions I have been assured—by 
gillies of experience too—that my 
stag was clean missed. Each time 
I stuck to my own opinion, and 
all three stags found their way to 
the larder. The following is a 
case in point: One cold, wet Oc- 
tober day, some years ago, I was 
out in the forest with old Duncan, 
and a very young gillie answerin 
to the name of Rory. Youth an 
inexperience, — with a ver 
imperfect knowledge of the Englis 
language,were Rory’s only failings. 
To the pedestrian "sh of Mr 7 
P. Weston or “ Blower” Brown, 
he added the eye of a hawk with 
the strength of a Galloway bull. 
That day I saw more deer together 
than I ever saw in my life before ; 
and from that very reason—that 
there were so many of them, and 
that they were scattered over a 
flat piece of ground like a Lowland 
ouse moor—they were almost 
impossible to approach. It was, 
without exception, the coldest, 
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wettest, and most difficult stalk 
I ever attempted; and it was not 
till late in the afternoon, about 
four o’clock (we had been at it 
since eleven), that I found myself 
within reasonable distance of what 
we had decided was the best beast, 
The shot was not a nice one either, 
but I was perfectly certain I was on 
him. Both gillies,however—experi- 
enced and inexperienced--promptly 
decided he wasn’t touched. I didn't 
say much, but I didn’t think the 
less. Walking forward to a ridge 
over which the herd had disap. 
pre and followed reluctantly 

y the men, I cast my eye to the 
westward. There stood the stag, 
not a quarter of a mile off, poor 
beast ! deserted by his friends, on 
the lone hillside, motionless, with 
his head between his legs, in the 
attitude of an old cab-horse after 
having taken a “ four-wheeler” 
with a family for Margate, and a 
corresponding amount of loggage, 
from the salubrious St John’s Wood 
to Victoria 

“ He’s hit, sir,—he’s hit!” ex- 
claimed Rory, intensely excited, 

“ Rather so, my man,” I replied. 
“Keep your head down. Take 
your glass, Duncan, and tell me 
where.” 

To show yourself to a wounded 
stag, however badly he may appear 
hit, is of all fatal mistakes the most 
fatal. I was just thinking how 
best to get up and finish him, when 
Rory, actuated no doubt by the 
best possible motives, and thinkin 
to put us all, stag included, out 0 
suspense, went off at his very best 
pace with the rifle in his hand and 
a pocketful of cartridges ! 

“Stop, man !” I called as loudly 
as I dared. It was no manner of 
use ; he was clean away, like a 
fifty-guinea “pedigree” retriever 
with a hare in front of him. My 
feelings were now, I fancy, very 
similar to those of the late Lord 
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Ullin, when he saw his daughter 
disappearing from his gaze “ across 
this stormy water.” “ ‘* Come back, 
come back !’ he cried in grief;” but 
his lordship’s efforts were unsuc- 
cessful on that ovcasion, as were 
mine on this. The more he cried, 
the less the erring young lady 
heard ; and the more I holloaed 
after Rory, the faster the beggar 
ran. There was nothing for it but 
to follow, which Duncan and I did 
as fast as age and infirmities would 

rmit of. Rory kept well out of 
sight of the stag till he got toler- 
ably close ; then dropping on one 
knee he fired right and left, the 
second barrel being put in with 
the rapidity of Dr. Carver’s at 
Hurlingham or Shepherd’s Bush. 
On went the stag, and on went 
Rory. The ground was rough, 
and both very soon were lost to 
view. Blowing like » grampus, 
and in a towering passion, pant- 
ing and perspiring, I stumbled 
along, making superhuman efforts 
to catch him up. Presently an- 
other right and left, a long way 
farther off, and still I staggered on. 
Qld Duncan, a very indifferent 
third almost from the commence- 
ment, was now hopelessly tailed off. 
In other five minutes I had to call 
a halt, and sit down on a stone, 
done to a turn, and feeling very 
much “ amidst the ruins of Carth- 
age.” “If I only had you, you 
bloody Highland thief,” I solilo- 
‘ied, “Vd mur ” Bang! 
came a solitary report, reverberat- 
ing over the hills, and all was silent 
asthe grave. “He’s either shot 
himself this time,”—and at this 
conception I chuckled with delight, 
—“or he’s got the beast, or he’s 
come to the end of his ammuni- 
tion.” Of those three surmises, 
two were, as I presently discovered, 
correct. With his last cartridge 
he had smitten the stag on the 
head, stopping him at last, but 
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breaking one of the antlers off by 
the roots. I thought I’d have some- 
thing, to take home now,—in my 
present state of mind quadruped 
or biped was immaterial to me,— 
so getting on my legs, I made for 
the high ground, whence I knew I 
should have a clear look in front, 
Seating myself again, with trem- 
bling hands I adjusted the glass. 
Two white, or comparatively speak- 
ing, white, objects in the far dis- 
tance—Rory’s shirt sleeves. <A 
slaughterhouse-looking mass in the 
immediate vicinity—the entrails 
of the “noble animal.” “ Faith, 
he’s got him—no mistake about 
that,” I said to myself, as I strode 
down the hill, preparing an ad- 
dress which, for impassioned elo- 
quence, would contrast favourably 
with the a efforts of the 
right honourable gentleman, the 
member for Mid-Lothian. That 
address, like others we have been 
promised lately, was postponed till 
amore convenient season. Rory 
never heard me till I was standing 
over him : then looking up, his face 
beaming with smiles, he pointed 
with his blood-stained knife to the 
rifle at his feet. “It’s just seven 
shots I fire oot of her,” he said, 
triumphantly, evidently thinking 
that, considering the amount of 
ammunition expended, the result 
had been highly satisfactory. I 
tried hard to be angry with him, 
but broke down in the attempt. 
“You'll be a grand shot one of 
those days, Rory,” I said, clapping 
him on the back, and we were as 
good friends as ever ; dut that stag 
was uncommon nearly lost. 

And now, after all this talk of 
disappointments, misfortunes, and 
outhful indiscretion,gentle reader, 
will you follow me to the wilds of 
Ross-shire for three days’ stalking ? 
You will? Then [Pll show you 
that stags are well killed occa- 
sionally, as well as wounded and 
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missed. I choose these three days 
because they were consecutive, be- 
cause on one of them I killed by 
far the finest stag I have ever got 
near, and because I think they are 
fairly representative of a deerstalk- 
er’s life. Imagine then Thursday, 
the 5th of October, no longer ago 
than the year 1882. On that morn- 
ing—a lovely morning it was, and 
positively as warm as summer— 
having breakfasted at seven, after 
a drive of six miles “down the 
loch,” through scenery unsurpassed 
in Scotland, I delivered myself at 
“the stable,” a convenient hut 
capable of sheltering two ponies 
and half a dozen men if necessary. 
Many an hour have I spent there 
on those tantalising mornings when 
a thick mist was on the hills, and 
when even the most experienced 
gillie could not decide what it was 
going to do—clear off as the day 
advanced, or remain utterly hope- 
less for sport. At the stable I 
found “ little Duncan,”—not to be 
confounded with “old Duncan ” 
above mentioned,—a Sutherland- 
shire man, and as good a one 
as ever trod the heather, awaiting 
me,and a younger gillie with a 
pony for the deer, should I be for- 
tunate enough to get one. Duncan 
gave him his directions, I gave the 
groom mine—to be back at six 
o’clock—after which we started, as 
we had many and many a day 
before on our lonely walk through 
the forest. We began badly. At 
the top of “the path,” five miles 
from’ the stable, we looked the hill, 
and found two stags very far up 
among the rocks. 
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“ We'll have to go to the top and 
come down on them, sir,” Duncan 
said. 

“So I feared,” I replied. 
believe that infernal 
steeper every year.” 

It was a climb and no mistake, 
in some places almost dangerous, 
After getting to the top and mak- 
ing a very long circuit, we began, 
with a gentle breeze blowing in 
our faces, to come down slowly 
and cautiously. I was just begin- 
ning to think we were close on 
them, when, looking at Duncan, I 
saw he was in difficulties. His 
usual decision had deserted him, 
and he was turning anxiously 
round in all directions. He had 
brought me straight as a die to 
the place, but the deer had moved. 
We thought we had them well on 
our right. They were close to us 
on our left; and while Duncan 
was looking in rather a bewildered 
way at where ag had been, the 
were inspecting his curly hoa 
and very much puzzled thereby. 
I was close behind him, with the 
rifle ,n my hand, but they were 
too quick for us. Having satis. 
fied themselves that our intentions 
were far from friendly, they turned 
their heads down hill and were off 
before I could get the rifle out 
of its cover.’ , 

“ Never mind, Duncan,” I said; 
“it’s not the first time you and I 
have been served that trick, but 
we'll be upsides with them yet. 
Tout peut se rétablir, as the third 
Napoleon said after the ‘ set-to’ at 
Saarbruck ; we’ve the best part of 
the ground in front of us yet.” 


“J 
hill gets 





1 * And serve you right, too,” I hear some one say. 


‘Why didn’t you have 


your rifle ready?” Why ? for the following sufficient reasons : We were not, a8 
we imagined, very near the deer, and it is far safer to keep the rifle in its cover 


till you think you are. 


It has often to be handed over rocks in all sorts of posi- 


tions, and dragged along soft ground muzzle first ; and a gleam of sun across 
your barrels will not improve your chance of getting near a stag—take my word 
for it—any more than will a quarter of a pound of peat in the muzzle your 
chance of killing him when you are near. 
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Duncan is not a French scholar, 
put the latter part of my remark 
he did understand, and shouldering 
the rifle, he made off down the 
hill at his best pace. After half 
an hour’s work, we came to a very 
likely place,—a beautiful glen, 
with high hills on either side, 
down the middle of which ran 
the river, being the march be- 
tween ourselves and the forest of 
G—. Having got to a conveni- 
ent place, with great confidence we 
turned our glasses on the hillside. 
Not one solitary beast, stag or 
hind, could we discover. 

“The game’s up now,” I said, 
morosely ; “there’s nothing for it 
but home.” 

Duncan, not having any consola- 
tion to offer, prudently held his 
tongue. 

“They must be somewhere,” I 
remarked, after a pause; “if 
they’re not on this side, they’re 
bound to be on the other.” 

“Very likely, sir,” replied Dun- 
can, as he turned his glass on the 
opposite side. 

es, there they were, three good 
stags, quite visible to the naked 
eye about half a mile down the 
river, and, what made it more 
eam only about two hun- 
yards over our march. 

“Perhaps they’ll cross?” I eager- 
ly asked. 

“Tm afraid not, sir,” was the 


~~: 

However, we had something to 
look at now, and all ideas of home 
were promptly abandoned. Light- 
ing our pipes, we lay down com- 


fortably among the heather. An 
hour went past, and yet another ; 
the “Bristol bird’s-eye” was get- 
ting low. T’ll wait till four, I 
said to myself, and then I'll try it. 
With the arrival of that hour I 
reached out my hand for the rifle. 

“As there’s no sport to be had, 
Duncan,” I said, “I think Pll 
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have some practice. I wonder if I 
could hit that rock there,” indicat- 
ing one a good five hundred yards 
across the river. 

“You would never fire the rifle 
off, sir,” said Duncan, taking the 
pipe out of his mouth, horror- 
struck at the idea. 

“That’s exactly the operation I 
mean to go through,” I replied, 
extracting the implement in ques- 
tion from its cover. Duncan 
watched my movements intently, 
and at last a gleam of intelligence 
came over his good-natured coun- 
tenance. With his head and 
shoulders against the rock behind 
him, and his glass stretched out 
over his knees, he looked up as 
if to say “I’m ready.” Taking 
aim at the rock, I fired. Whether 
I hit it or not, doesn’t much mat- 
ter. The deer heard the shot, and 
were off in an instant. 

“ Well, Duncan?” I said, har- 
riedly laying down the rifle and 
taking up my glass. 

“They’re clean down the river, 
sir ; they’re coming our way. No, 
they’re not! Yes, they are! It’s 
all right.” 

We were now both intently 
watching them. They ran down 
parallel with the river, about half 
a mile, stopped, hesitdted,—then 
turning at right angles, made 
straight our way. ust as the 
leading stag was plunging in to 
cross to our side, round he turned, 
and back they all went whence 
they came. Duncan gave vent 
to a Gaelic oath. I solaced my- 
self with an English one. 

“ What ena them, Duncan?” 

“ A wild duck, sir; the—ahem— 
female dog rose from under the 
bank, just as they got to it.” 

But the deer, thinking the dan- 
ger was on their side, had deter- 
mined to cross, and cross they did 
in another quarter of an hour. 
Duncan closed his glass as the 
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“great Duke” did on that June 
afternoon, but the day wasn’t won 
yet. [looked my wateh ; we hadn’t 
an hour of daylight. Jumping into 
the bed of the river, the banks of 
which gave ample cover, we ran 
down to where the deer had crossed, 
and looking cautiously over the 
bank, we saw them not five hun- 
dred yards up the hill. Ina very 
few minutes we had reduced that 
distance to about ninety. The 
ground was rather bare, and the 
wind, what little there was, very 
“catchy.” The best stag was 
broadside on—a beautiful shot; but 
just as I was getting ready, he 
turned and faced us. Yor grand 
he looked, with his head in the air, 
his nostrils giving him, I fancy, 
just_a slight indication of danget. 

“No time to lose, sir,” whis- 
pered Duncan. 

Taking a steady aim at his chest, 
Ifired. howd he swung, galloped 
about thirty yards, fell on his 
knees, and rolled over stone dead. 
A fine stag he was, with a fair 
head of eight points, and very 
exultant we were at the way we 
had got him. There was nothing 
for it but to leave him out for the 
night, so after “cleaning” him, 
covering him over with heather, 
and tying®% pocket-handkerchief to 
his horns to scare the vermin, we 
made for the stable. 

“ T’ll tell you what it is, Duncan,” 
I remarked, as we walked along, 
“that was just a little like poach- 
ing.” 

“ Oh no, sir,” he replied; “ better 
we should get him than other folk. 
They’re terrible greedy ower the 
water, and he might have crossed 
himself to our side—whatever.” 

“So he might—of course; I 
hadn’t thought of that. But, I say, 
Duncan, some people want to know 
far more than is good for them, so 
we'll just keep this story to our- 
selves.” 
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Next morning, Friday the 6th, 
I got to the stable in pet time, 
Duncan jumped up, and we drove 
on other four miles to the river, 
where we found a gillie who had 
been sent on early with a pony, 
We followed the river up for a 
couple of miles, till we came to 
our stag of yesterday. Him we 
lifted up, laid across the pony, and 
sent home, after which we started 
on our travels. We hadn’t walked 
ten minutes till we saw in front of 
us a very large wild goat, only the 
second animal of the kind I had 
ever seen in the forest. I wanted 
to leave him alone, but Duncan 
was bent on slaughter. 

“He has a splendid head, sir,— 
he’ll look grand stuffed : we'll run 
down the brae, get that bit hill 
between him and us, and welll 
have hiia in ten minutes.” 

Down the brae we went, and 
soon got to the bottom of the hill; 
it was only a mound, not twenty 
yards high, on the other side of 
which “ Billy ” was feeding. This 
old gentleman, like most of his 
genus, was of a suspicious charac. 
ter; and just as I was crawling up 
one side of the mound, he was 
walking up the other to have a 
look at the adjacent country, and 
see that all was safe. We met face 
to face on the top, not six yards 
from one another. 

“Shoot him, sir,” cried Duncan. 

“Not exactly,” I said to myself. 
At that distance I should have 
blown his head off, or more prob- 
ably have missed him oe 
No; I let him run down the hill, 


and as he was making off at his 
best pace—it wasn’t very fast, poor 


old beggar !—I bowled him over 
with a shot in the ribs. Duncan 
was quite delighted, but a little 
shy of going near him. - 
“TI never cleaned a beast like 
that in my life, sir,” he said. “I 
suppose he’s just like other beasts.” 
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“You'll find him constructed 
much on the same principles,” [ re- 
plied, seating myself on the wind- 
ward side at a respectful dis- 
tance (“quite the same, but with 
a material difference, as you'll find 
out presently,” I thought) ; “get 
to work, and we’ll be off.” 

At the first insertion of the 
knife Duncan drew back and shook 

‘his head. The goat made him 

sneeze ; but although he had to 
leave off half a dozen times, he 
stuck to it like a man, reminding 
‘me much of a Skye terrier engaged 
with a hedgehog, conscious that 
the job he has on hand is a nasty 
one, but determined to finish it at 
whatever personal inconvenience. 
When the obsequies were over, 
Billy was stretched out behind a 
rock, and left “to be called for.” 

“We have wasted just an hour 
over that stinking brute,” I said, 
acrimoniously ; “do come along.” 

“He has a fine head, sir,” said 
Duncan again, “ but he has a very 
bad smell.” 

“Not an uncommon thing with 
the he-goat,” I replied. “ You’re 
notparticularly sweet yourself now, 
Duncan ; if we get near a deer to- 
day, I shall be a good deal sur- 
prised. Why, Zcould wind you half 
a mile off.” 

Duncan took a sniff at his coat- 
sleeve, which had been in close 
proximity to the deceased, and 
looked rather ashamed of himself. 
Meanwhile we were getting up the 
hill again, and havin roan. the 
top we made straight down the 
centre of the forest. We walked 
for the better part of an hour, when 
Duncan pulled up. 

“There were some hinds here, 
sir, the other day,—we had better 
have a look.” Almost as soon as 
he put the glass to his eye it sto 
ped steady asa rock. “The hinds 
are there, sir,” he said. 

“Anything with them ?” I asked. 
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“ Yes, sir,” said Duncan slowly, 
and breathing very hard ; “there 
is a stag.” 

“A good one?” 

“ He’s your own stag, sir,” was 
the reply. 
his haunch ! 
careful ?” 

(Two years previously, almost to 
a day, and within a couple of miles 
of where we stood, we came on a 
stag, which Duncan unhesitatingly 
pronounced the finest he had ever 
seen. I had a bad chance at him, 
but thought I had wounded him 
mortally. The result proved, how- 
ever, that it was only a deep flesh 
wound. He made his way over 
the river, and was missed at thirty 
yards by a sportsman in the forest 
of G » who came on him sud-- 
denly as he was hobbling along,. 
looking very sorry for himself. 
Nothing more was heard of him 
for fully a year, when he returned 
to his old haunts. I was told he 
had been seen, and here he was pre- 

ared to give me another chance. 

Thad shot many a good stag “over” 
“little Duncan,” but never 
saw him half so excited before. 
Almost equally eager, I turned my 
glass on the place. Yes, there 
was the big stag—there was no 
mistake about it—not half a mile 
down the hill from where we stood, 
and to our intense satisfaction he 
had only four hinds with him, 

“ He’s in a good place, Duncan.” 

“ Couldn’t be better, sir,” he re- 
plied. 

We were standing under a dark 
perpendicular rock. Keeping this 
as a background, we cautiously 
crept down a short way; then 
being out of their sight, we got 
on our feet, and made for them. 


“T see the mark on 
Oh, sir, you will be 


Easier work couldn’t be imagined 
till we got within about three hun- 
dred yards, when caution became 
the order of the day. Getting on 
our hands and knees, we insinuated 
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ourselves round the corner of a 
rock, and began to crawl, in single 
file, quietly ahead. 

“You will stop when I stop, 
sir?” 

“ All right, Duncan ; no fear.” 

“ All-fours,” albeit a favourite 
mode of progression with those 
who have dined well, is more 
conducive to safety than speed, 
and that hundred and fifty yards 
took a good deal of time. Then 


under the lee of some high heather 
I crept up alongside, and abreast 


we lay contemplating the scene. 

“ f1 don’t get him this time, 
Duncan,” I whispered, “T’ll make 
straight for the Atlantic Ocean, 
hail a passing steamer, and land 
myself at New York or the 
Broomielaw. I don’t care a damn 
which, but I’m not going back to 
the Lodge.” Duncan was always 
ready with a smile, and he pro- 
duced one on this occasion as usual, 
‘but it was a good deal on one side 
of his mouth. He had put his 
cap in his pocket,—a sure sign with 
him when business was meant,— 
and the drops of sweat were stand- 
ing on his forehead. 

“Take a pull at the whisky,” I 
said, “and get along.” 

Duncan took the proffered al- 
cohol, but showed no symptoms 
whatever of getting along. In- 
= I felt he was going to 
“ ii .” 

uc We can’t get a yard farther, 
sir,” he whispered. 

“Now, Duncan,” I replied in 
the same tone, “I never take a 
shot at a hundred and fifty yards 
when I can get one at a hundred 
and ten. You ought to know that 
by this time. Do you see that 
stone forward there,”—indicating 
one quite forty yards off—“ that’s 
where I mean to shoot him from; 
so get long, and I'll follow.” 

e gave me an appealing look, 
‘but I was inexorable, and off he 
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crawled. It was rather risky, that 
last forty yards, but he got to the 
stone all right, and I was soon b 
his side. Here was the situation: 
about seventy yards in front of us 
was a small ravine, say forty yards 
across, on the other side of which, 
and exactly opposite us, the stag 
was feeding, the hinds being some 
little distance above him. He 
didn’t a us on a closer in.’ 
spection. had never seen any- 
thing to compare to him. He had 
a head of only eight points, but 
these points—like the plums in 
the sailor’s pudding — weren't 
“ within hail of one another.” Tye 
seen “royals” that would have 
gone comfortably inside his horns, 
He was making noise for half a 
dozen, roaring continuously ; and 
as he put his head in the air to 
bellow out his challenge, his horns 
fell over his arched back, stretch- 
ing half way down it— remind- 
ing me, as it did vividly, of one 
of Landseer’s glorious pictures. 
After admiring him for a few 
minutes I put my hand on the 
rifle, but at that very moment he 
turned away from us, “end on.” 
He was not even then a difficult 
shot, but I determined to make 
sure, and wait patiently till he was 
inclined to give me a broadside, or 
something like it. I had scarcely 
formed the resolution when he 
turned up the hill again to look at 
the hinds, raised his head in the 
air, and roared his challenge. 

“ Now, sir,” said Duncan in an 
agonised whisper. 

Taking steady aim, I sighted 
him behind the shoulder, and al- 
most before his roar was finished 
the big stag fell over as dead as 
Julius Cesar. With a yell like a 
“scalp hunter,” Duncan was upon 
him, feeling in his pocket for his 
knife as he ran, and ere I could 
get up it was in his throat. He 
was indeed a splendid beast ; and 
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as I gazed at him I almost felt: as 
if I should like to end my stalking 
career with him, Not an hour 
afterwards Duncan and I were 
once more on “all-fours,” stealing 
on our prey, and just about as 
eager as before ; but I am antici- 
pating. After cleaning him we 
came very reluctantly to the con- 
clusion that it was impossible to 

t him home that day, so we sat 
down beside him for a bit. 

“There’s no hurry, Duncan,” I 
said—“ we’ve done a good day’s 
work ;” and we talked and smoked, 
and “fought the battle o’er again.” 

“T wouldn’t have seen him 
missed, no, not for ten pounds,” 
said Duncan; and then I found 
he had been suffering for some 
weeks from a kind of nightmare. 
“TI was always feared, sir, that 
some one else would get him.” 

“ Just a wee drop more, Duncan, 
and we'll be off ; and taking one 
fond look at the “muckle hart” 
we went on our way. We walked 
perhaps for a couple of miles, when 
something caught my eye in the 
rocky ground above us. 

“ cmanes like a beast that,” 
I remarked. 

Sinking back in the heather, 
Duncan pulled me down beside 
him. As soon as I spoke his 
quick eye had satisfied him I was 
right. We lay as still as mice,—so 
farso good. Evidently they had 
not seen us. 

“Get back to that rock, sir, if 
you can; there’s a lot of deer 
above us.” 

Back we crept feet foremost, 
and getting our glasses out, turned 
them up the hill. “One, two, 
three, four.’ We counted nine 
hinds and a stag,—a really good 
one, too. 

“Why, he’s got twice the num- 
ber of wives the big one had ; that’s 
a queer thing, Duncan.” 

“Hes a determined-looking cus- 
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tomer that, sir,” was the reply, 
“with a fine strong black horn. I 
shouldn’t wonder if he was a real 
good fighter; but I wish I was 
sure we saw all the wives he has 
got. It’s terrible rough ground up 
there.” 

We saw this was going to be a 
more difficult job than the last, but 
the morning’s work had given us 
confidence. 

“Get me up to him, Duncan,” 
I said, “and I'll make cold meat 
of him, as sure as the Lord made 
Ribston pippins.” At this horti- 
cultural simile Duncan grinned. 

“ Wait just a little, sir; it’s best 
to make sure.” 

It was curious to watch the stag. 
No wonder they get thin. He 
wasn’t quiet for two minutes at a 
time—running first after one hind, 
then after another, as they showed 
symptoms of straying. Lying still 
for ten or fifteen minutes, we satis- 
fied ourselves that the nine hinds 
in sight were the full strength of 
his harem ; and in as many minutes 
more I was within sixty yards of 
him. Like the big stag, he gave 
me an easy broadside. 

“ Missed him, by all that’s won- 
derful !” I exclaimed, as I jumped 
on my feet. 

“You have that, sir,” said Dun- 
can. 

And from the shoulder as I stood 
I put in the second barrel. That 
sto him with a vengeance. 
Over he rolled like a rabbit ; but 
had I known the position of the 
first shot, I should never have fired 
the second, for both bullets were 
within a foot of one another. It 
was only the “death run” that 
carried him on. Before we had 
cleaned him and “laid him out” it 
was nearly dark, so we made for 
the stable at our best pace. Thank- 
ing him heartily for the grand sport 
he had given me, and listening with 
becoming modesty to a warm eulo- 
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gium on my shooting, I bade Dun- 
can good-night, and in an hour and 
a half thereafter was seated com- 
fortably at dinner, at peace with 
all mankind. 

Next morning, determined to 
bring home my deer in daylight, 
I was early astir. Picking up 
Duncan at the stable, I was driving 
quietly down the road to the river, 
when he laid his hand on my arm. 

“ Deer above us, sir, quite close ; 
don’t stop. Drive on till we get 
round the corner.” 

When we got out of sight we 
jumped off, and not twenty minutes 
afterwards I was back in the trap, 
having missed a stag “right and 
left.” 

“ Did that hind wind us or see 
us, Duncan ?” I inquired. 

“She winded us, sir, I’m sure. 
I was very doubtful of the wind as 
we were going up the hill.” 

“Did you see the stag at all? 
I’m blessed if I did, bar his 
haunches, and he certainly gave 
me a very good view of them.” 

“He wasn’t a bad beast at all, 
sir ; he had six or seven points.” 

“And a hind for every point, 
Duncan ?” 

“ That’s just about what he had, 
sir.” 

Driving on other three miles, we 
left the trap, and taking the ponies 
with us, made our way up the 
banks of the river. We were in- 
tent only on bringing home our 
game, when what Shenk we come 
on but the very same stag I had 
missed not an hour previously ! 
Instead of making into the heart 
of the forest, he must have run 
down parallel with the road. 

“‘He’s determined to be killed, 
sir,” said Duncan. 
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“ Well, we won't disappoint 
him,” I replied; and killed he 
was before he was half an hour 
older. Here we were ten miles 
from home, with three dead s 
disseminated over the forest, and 
“ Billy ” yet a mile in front of us, 
and only two ponies to take home 
the lot. 

“ We must leave Aim, sir,” said 
Duncan, indicating with a jerk of 
his head our odoriferous friend— 
a proposal to which I readily 
assented. 

We then sat down and matured 
our plans, and eventually, by aid 
of the dog-cart and the two ponies, 
reached home about nine P.M, 
Duncan deserting the family circle 
to spend Sunday at the lodge. 

“ What will the wife say?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, she won’t mind, sir,” he 
replied. “And the head, sir”— 
here he dropped his voice as if 
talking of a departed relative— 
“the head, sir, will be off to Inver- 
ness early on Monday morning.” 

He spent most of the Sunday in 
the larder. 

That was a long,hard day’s work, 
and both of us were thoroughly 
tired ; but when we saw our three 
stags laid out on the grass in front 
of the larder door—in their death 
they were not divided ; when we 
saw every one flocking up to the 
inspection by the light of the mid- 
night oil—or tallow, by the van 
think it was ; when we saw the big 
head turned over again and again 
by every inhabitant of the lodge— 
ladies, gillies,footmen, and all, down 
to the gardener’s boy ; when we 
heard the deep admiration ex- 
pressed in English and in Gaelic, 
—then we had our reward. 
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A TELEGRAM from Zanzibar has 
announced the death of the most 
remarkable of African potentates 
—a king who has never ceased to 
interest Europeans since he was 
introduced to them more than 
twenty years ago by Captain Speke. 
The figure of Mtésa, King of 
Uganda, with his barbaric court, 
hedged in by even more formality 
and ceremoniousness than the aula 
of the Holy Roman Empire ; his 
teeming harem ; his summary and 
often indiscriminate justice ; and 
his curious mixture of shrewd cun- 
ning and childishness,—stood forth 
in such bold relief on Speke’s bril- 
liant pages, that is has never since 
failed to claim an attention denied 
to any other African prince, with 
the exception of those like Cete- 
wayo and King Coffee, with whom 
we have been brought into actual 
hostility. Of Speke’s and Grant’s 
discoveries, Mtésa was not the least 
interesting item ; and to the ac- 
counts given of him by these dis- 
tinguished travellers is due the 
notice which his death has at- 
tracted. Since the time of Speke 
and Grant other explorers and 
missionaries have visited the court 
of Uganda, and each of them has 
added his testimony to the striking 
character of its ruler. The most 
prominent was Mr Stanley, whose 
account of the kiny’s later years 
offers many notable points of con- 
trast to the experiences of the first 
Europeans who visited Mtésa. 

From the attractions of its court 
and its geographical position on 
Victoria Nyanza, Uganda has been 
amagnet drawing people of many 
tribes and nations ; and Mtésa was 
brought more into contact with 
external civilisation than any of 
his fellow-potentates in the equato- 


rial region. How accessible he was 
to outside influence may readily 
be inferred from a comparison of 
Stanley’s observations with those 
of Speke and Grant. The illustra- 
tions to Speke’s ‘Journal of the 
Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile’ show the king and his court 
in the costume and manners of 
rimitive African barbarism, but 
invested with a rude dignity that 
was imposing from its very sim- 
plicity. 


‘*A more theatrical sight I never 
saw,” says Speke. ‘‘ The king, a good- 
looking, well-figured, tall young man 
of twenty-five, was sitting on a red 
blanket spread upon a square plat- 
form of royal grass, encased in tiger- 
grass reeds, scrupulously well dressed 
in a new mbugu. The hair of his 
head was cut short, excepting on the 
top, where it was combed up into a 
high ridge, running from stem to stern 
like a cockscomb. On his neck was 
a very neat ornament—a large ring, 
of beautifully worked small beads, 
forming elegant patterns by their 
various colours. On one arm was 
another bead ornament, prettily de- 
vised; and on the other a wooden 
charm, tied by a string covered with 
snake-skin. On every finger and every 
toe he had alternate brass and copper 
rings ; and above the ankles, half- 
way up to the calf, a stocking of very 
pretty beads. Everything was light, 
neat, and elegant in its way; not a 
fault could be found with the taste of 
his ‘getting up.’ For a handkerchief 
he held a well folded piece of bark, 
and a piece of gold-embroidered silk, 
which he constantly employed to hide 
his large mouth when laughing, or to 
wipe it after a drink of plantain-wine, 
of which he took constant and copious. 
draughts from neat little gourd-cups, 
administered by his ladies-in-waiting, 
who were at once his sisters and wives. 
A white dog, spear, shield, and woman 
—the Uganda cognisance—were by 
his side, as also a knot of staff officers, 
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with whom he kept up a brisk conver- 
sation on one side ; and on the other 
was a band of Wichwézi, or lady- 
sorcerers.” 


The plates which illustrate the 
more recent works of travel are 
significant of the enlarged ideas 
which, in the course of twenty 
years, intercourse with explorers, 
and a more free communication 
with the Mohammedans of the 
coast, had opened up in the king’s 
mind. The king appears in semi- 
Moslem attire.. The bark-clothes 
and beautiful skins of the country, 
worn down to the ankles, had given 
place to the tawdry muslins of the 
Arabs, and taken away the prim- 
itive and national appearance 
which the king and his courtiers 
wore when girt in their simple robes 
of mbiigt, without shoes, stock- 
ings, or hats. The change which 
came over Mtésa seems to have 
corresponded with the alteration 
He 
was young, brave, handsome, and 
fearless, Fall of dignity and dash, 
when seen at the early age of 
twenty-five—viz., in 1862—by Cap- 
tains Speke and Grant. He had 
not then been long on the throne. 
He had been chosen by the chiefs 
of Uganda from among forty or 
fifty brothers, the sons of King 
Sunna, and his career fully justi- 
fied the wisdom of his selection. 
In the ‘Journal’ we have a most 
amusing account of the struggles 
made by the young monarch to 
safeguard his dignity, and at the 
same time gratify his curiosity 
during Speke’s visit. The efforts 
meas by the explorer to have him- 
self recognised as standing on a 
footing of e uality with the king, 
and the skilful persistency wit 
which Mtésa evaded his demands, 
and also succeeded in retainin 
Speke at his court, are a comica 
proof of the success with which 
the arts of diplomacy may be cul- 
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tivated among even the most prim. 
itive peoples. The talents which 
Mtésa unfolded in his intercourse 
with Speke appear to have be. 
come fully developed in suc. 
ceeding _ Though appar 
ently a despotic and frequently 
cruel ruler, he acted under the 
control of his ministry, and exerted, 
by diplomacy or force, a paramount 
influence over all the States on 
his borders and around the shores 
of his Lake. He had a large 
army at his command—a_ hundred 
and twenty-five thousand fighting 
men, according to Staniey ; and he 
appears to have found constant 
occupation for these outside his 
own territories, for almost every 
traveller who has visited Uganda 
has found Mtésa’s forces engaged 
in expeditionary operations against 
some of his rival neighbours or re- 
calcitrant feudatories. Like most 
African monarchs, he placed little 
or no value on human life. Speke 
declared that during his residence 
in Mtésa’s palace, he witnessed 
almost every day one, two, or three 
of the wretched palace-women led 
past with heartrending cries to 
instant death ; and the executioner 
was one of the great officers of 
state, as seems usual in African 
courts. On the other hand, Mtésa 
appeared to be easily accessible to 
appeals for mercy, and readil 

granted to Captain Speke the life 
of one of his courtiers who had 
been ordered for execution, think- 
ing that the matter was so trivial 
a one as not to be worth disoblig- 
ing a distinguished stranger for. 
A free exercise of his power to 
inflict death was, in Mtésa’s estima- 
tion, necessary to the maintenance 
of his dignity ; besides, it was the 
traditionary custom of his country: 
and, by way of impressing his im- 
portance on Colonel Long, he had 
some thirty of his subjects killed 
on the occasion of that traveller's 
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first visit to his palace, while a 
smaller number was sacrificed at 
each of his successive receptions. 
At the time of Speke’s visit 
Mtésa’s religion was the ordinary 
aganism of the country; and he 
Fada profound belief in witchcraft 
and magic. Every article presented 
to the king had previously to be 
touched by some of the witch-doc- 
tors of his court, in order that all 
ossible harm from poison or magic 
might be removed from it; but 
by the time that Stanley visited 
Ugnoda, the king and his court 
had adopted a corrupt species of 
Mohammedanism which had been 
picked up from the Arab traders 
of the east coast. King Mtésa, 
however, certainly never possessed 
more than the merest smattering 
of the faith of Islam, which sup- 
plemented rather than superseded 
his former beliefs; and down to 
his latest days the witch-doctors 
and witch-priestesses played an 
important part in all court cere- 
monials. Mr Stanley claims credit 
for having made a convert to 
Christianity of Mtésa. He took 
some pains to explain its leadin 
doctrines to the king, who listene 
attentively, and received its truths 
in an unquestioning spirit, accord- 
ing to his teacher ; but though he 
made a formal profession of his be- 
lief in the superiority of Christian- 
ity to Islamism, he cannot be said 
in practice to have shown any grasp 
or appreciation of the doctrines 
of the Gospel, or to have abandoned 
his belief in his early paganism. 
When we contrast the accounts 
which Stanley gives of his conver- 
sations on religious matters with 


_Mtésa, with the unvarnished but 


striking narrative of Speke, we 
cannot forbear the suspicion that 
the former has allowed his prepos- 
sessions and imagination to give 
ee unconsciously, a colour to 
is facts ; and even Stanley him- 


self was forced to admit that when 
the chances of war placed his ene- 
mies in Mtésa’s hands, the precepts 
of Christianity had little influence 
in restraining him from exercising 
the traditional barbarity of the 
African conqueror. Yet Mtésa 
personally was not cruel: his dig- 
nity as King of Uganda, and the 
maintenance of his prestige among 
his neighbours of the Lake coun- 
try, required such manifestations 
of his power as would strike ter- 
ror into the hearts of his enemies 
and subjects. 

All travellers who have made 
Mtésa’s acquaintance agree in as- 
suring us that he was a great 
ruler, and possessed of personal 
qualities which raised him far 
above the level of the ordinary 
African despot. He had none 
of the fierce brutality of Theodore, 
the late Negus of Abyssinia ; and 
no one who knew his character 
would for a moment compare him 
with such bloated tyrants as Cete- 
wayo, or with the savage kings 
whom we have been brought into 
contact with in Western Africa. 
Considering his isolated position, 
he exercised greater power and 
showed higher administrative qua- 
lities than any of these; and all 
over the wide Nyanza country the 
tribes feared his name and power 
quite as much as the name and 

ower of the first Napoleon were 
eared, eighty years ago, through- 
out the European States. He was 
an African Louis XIV. in his ob- 
servance of all those formalities 
and minutizs which fence in the 
person of a king, and keep him 
clearly aye rom the common 
herd. e upheld his popularity, 
and the rigorous etiquette of the 
court of Uganda—accounted a 
most brilliant one throughout 
equatorial Africa—with the firm- 
ness and decorum which in the 
early days of his reign so greatly 
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impressed Captain Speke. It was 
an everyday occurrence that from 
one to two hundred generals, with 
little armies of their followers, at- 
tended his receptions at the palace 
in levee costume; and several 
hundred women, the pick of equa- 
torial African beauty, daily waited 
at the “drawing room” parties 
held by the king. Each and every 
one present, from the commander- 
in-chief to the page of ten years 
old, was dressed with scrupulous 
neatness on these occasions; and 
though the alterations in court 
costume which were carried out 
in Mtésa’s later years deprived 
these ceremonials of the primitive 
dignity which characterised them in 
the days of Speke and Grant, the 
innovations appear to have been 
accepted by the people as great 
marks of progress and evidences 
of the increased wisdom and power 
of the monarch. Explorers are 


all agreed as to the element of 


personal dignity which Mtésa 
threw into the discharge of his 
duties, which, to those who had 
as keen a sense of the ludicrous 
as Captain Speke was possessed 
of, was sometimes very amusing. 

‘‘The king’s gait in retiring,” says 
Captain Speke, ‘‘was intended to be 
very majestic, but did not succeed in 
conveying to me that impression. It 
was the traditional walk of his race, 
founded on the step of the lion; but 
the outward sweep of the legs, intended 
to represent the stride of the noble 
beast, appeared to me only to realise 
a very ludicrous kind of waddle, which 
made me ask Bombay if anything 
serious was the matter with the royal 
person.” 

Stanley found him to. be a tall 
clean-faced, large-eyed, nervous- 
looking man, clad in a tarbush 
black robe, with a white shirt 
belted with gold; and greater 
familiarity with Europeans had 
rendered him less exacting in in- 
sisting upon homage from them 
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than he had been with Speke—the 
first white man whom he had eyer 
seen. His imperiousness, how. 
ever, with regard to his own 
power, remained undiminished. A 
comparison of the accounts given 
of the kingdom of Uganda by 
Speke with those of Stanley, lead 
to the conclusion that the twelve 
or thirteen years that had inter. 
vened between their two visits 
had heen actively employed by 
Mtésa in consolidating his power 
and extending his dominion. In 
addition to his 125,000 soldiers, 
the king was able to put upon the 
Victoria Nyanza a feet of 500 
war-canoes, capable of floating a 
force of from sixteen to twenty 
thousand men. If we roughly 
multiply these figures by ten, we 
may estimate the population over 
which Mtésa had supreme power 
at a million of souls. His territory 
extended twenty to fifty miles in- 
land from the lake ; and he levied 
tribute and acknowledgments of 
supremacy far beyond these limits, 
So that this king at whom the 
world has only been able to ob. 
tain infrequent though interestin 
glances, was no insignificant chief- 
tain, when we reflect that he 
reigned over no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the population of the 
globe. 

The name of Mtésa will be re- 
membered more in connection with 
the history of African exploration 
than with reference to his wars 
and conquests ; although, rather 
by accident than intentionally, he 
has done more service to the cause 
of African exploration than any 
other prince of the interior. He, 
like his father, had invited strang- 
ers from the south to enter his 
country, provided they had suffici- 
ent property to barter with; but 
from the Egyptian side of Uganda 
the route was closed, and trade 
there was none, till, after much 
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rsuasion from Speke, he opened 
the way between Zanzibar and 
Egypt—for Mtésa held the golden 
key of this line—and we thus have 
learnt the source and course of the 
Nile through him and him alone. 
After he had made the acquaint- 
ance of Speke and Grant, he never 
ceased to render assistance to white 
travellers—most notably to Baker 
and Stanley, who have frankly ac- 
knowledged his services in their 
works ; and throughout the tribes 
of his Lake country Europeans 
have never had to invoke the 
name and influence of Mtésa in 
vain. Not a single European has 
been killed in his kingdom be- 
fore or since 1862, when he first 
had the acuteness to make friends 
with the English. He tolerated 


and befriended missionaries of all 
sects ; he sent an embassy to Queen 
Victoria ; and, above all, he trained 
his people by rigid discipline to re- 


spect his guests, and to obey his 
government. A remarkable man, 
whose natural abilities, though of 
the most primitive and _ barbaric 
order, were sufficiently striking and 
strong enough to attract the regard 
of nineteenth-century civilisatior ! 

We have yet to learn how 
Mtésa’s death befell. Was he 
murdered ? Did he die in battle ? 
We think neither. It is more 
probable that he died from a 
malady which has afflicted him for 
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the past ten years—a malady 
which Mr Felkin, the physician 
who attended him afew years ago, 
has told us he might have cured 
without danger had the chieftains 
permitted him to make an opera- 
tion. Africans are known to sub- 
mit to amputations and incisions 
when performed by one of their 
own race; yet in this case the 
chiefs did not accept Mr Felkin’s 
advice, and preferred to allow their 
king to linger in pain, lose his 
nerve, and die from a malady 
which European skill would in all 
probability have overcome. The 
chiefs, however, must be absolved 
from blame : they knew no better, 
and they loved their king dearly. 

With the disappearance of the 
most interesting of African mon- 
archs, the question arises upon 
whose shoulders the royal mantle 
of Uganda is to fall. As to his 
successor we have no information ; 
and can only hope that the chiefs 
will show as much discrimination 
as when they chose Mtésa for their 
ruler. The future of the interest- 
ing country of the African lakes, 
the prosecution of further explora- 
tion, the opening up of Central 
Africa to commerce, the establish- 
ment of civilised institutions, and 
it may be of colonial enterprise, 
are all largely bound up in the 
character of the ruler who is to 
come after King Mtésa. 
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ON THE ROAD TO ROSCOFF REGATTA. 


Tuts wall will do. The top is 
covered with turf and moss, en- 
throned whereon one can note the 
humours of the road, and watch all 
Armorica go down in its Sunday 
best to see the regatta in the Bay 
of Roscoff. 

What a view ! This great estuar 
of St Pol de Léon is like a child’s 
drawing ; for a child, when first it 
wields the pencil, begins of course 
with mysteries, and symbols per- 
haps of something passing through 
the baby mind, but not to be un- 
derstood by spectators generally, 
though a mother’s pride may chal- 
lenge our faith or shock our un- 
derstanding by fond interpretation. 
The next step is, I believe, invari- 
able, Al children draw kings and 
queens, especially queens ; aaddioe 
sovereigns always have crowns com- 

osed of many points. This is what 
Fos coming to,—that children’s 
drawings are full of sharp points, 
and if you set them to draw an 
imaginary sea-coast, they will draw 
it like the one before me now, 
making a straight line for the sea, 
and then cramming in as many 
acutely pointed islands as the paper 
can conveniently hold. 

Was it, I wonder, in the exuber- 
ence of child-like fancy that those 
noble early Italian and German 
painters did the very same thing? 
For look at the landscape that 
frames in their saints and angels 
under a pure and open sky, and 
what does it consist of ? A carpet 
of pointed grasses and flowers with 
rays, a middle distance with lance- 
like cypresses and towns with 
many spires, and far-away fantas.- 
tic rocks and blue mountains with 
a thousand peaks. 

The bay that I see from my wall 
has as many rocky islands as there 


are doctors in Harley Street. One 
can almost see the Avalon group 
true home of the Arthurian legend 
in its highest form ; and beyond 
them the isles of St Gildas,—-though 
it was not here, but on the coast 
of Morbihan, that the beatified 
chronicler disputed with St Cadoc 
about the soul of Virgil. Gildas 
had his doubts, but good liberal 
old St Cadoc was sure that the 
Mantuan was with the blest. 

Perhaps it was on that very strip 
of beach—it was certainly some. 
where on this coast—that Maud’s 
poor mad lover, turning his eyes 
moodily to the ground, saw at: his 
feet a little sea-beast dead, and 
sang over it a dirge of surpassing 
beauty :— ' 
‘* The tiny cell is forlorn, 

Void of the little living will 
- That made it stir on the shore. 

Did he stand at the diamond door 

Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 

Did he push, when he was uncurled, 

A golden foot or a fairy horn 

Through his dim water-world?” 

Beyond the bay, now shimmer- 
ing in the sun and wind, a threat- 
ening bank of clouds is rising from 
the sea, piled like the mountains 
of the Titans half-way up to hea- 
ven, glowing as yet with orange 
light, but ominous of a squall by- 
and-by. How awful must a great 
storm be in these wide, shallow, 
island-studded bays! No wonder, 
when she looked at them, that 
Dorigen, with “ careful sikes,” de- 
clared of these very same “ grisly 
fiendly rockes black,” that they 

‘* Siemen rather a foul confusion 

Of work than any fair creation. 


See ye not, Lord, how mankind it de- 
stroyeth ? 

A hundred thousand bodies of mankind 

Have rockes slain.” 
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So they have; and many thou- 
sands more since Chaucer’s time. 
There is a little church at Perros, 
on the headland overlooking the 
archipelago of Bréhat, of which 
the porch is full of tablets; and 
on every single tablet is the word 
Disparu,suggestive of many things. 
In the hurricanes that sweep this 
coast, whole crews are swept utter- 
ly out of human ken, and whole 
villages are left to mourn and 
fill the porches of their churches 
with memorials to fathers and 
husbands, sons and brothers, all 
“Disparus dans l’ouragan. _Priez 
ur eux.” 

That is one reason perhaps why 
these dark-eyed, thin-jawed fellows 
coming down the road look rather 
grave; and it is said that they are 
rather grave. No wonder, if they 
have to carry over by night boat- 
loads of ghosts, as they used to do 
some centuries ago. Claudian tells 
us— 


“Est locus extremum pandit qua Gallia 
littus 

Oceani preetentus aquis, quo fertur 
Ulysses, 

Sanguine libato, populum movisse si- 
lentem; 

Illic,umbrarum tenui stridore volantum 

Flebilis auditur questus: simulacra 
coloni 

Pallida, defunctasque vident migrare 
figuras.” 


“Migrare ” (if we reject the alter- 
native reading “ mugire,” to which 
the attention of the Delphin is duly 
called) is explained by the weird 
story told by Procopius, how at 
midnight the Breton sailors hear 
a knock at the door, but when they 
rise there is no one there. Their 
boats are on the shore, empty to 
all appearance; yet when they put 
to sea, they are weighed down to 
the water’s-edge by invisible pas- 
sengers. These they must convey 
across to the shores of Great Brit- 
din, and they do it in a single 
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hour, instead of toiling the whole 


“— 

robably some change has come 
with time,and in these days perhaps 
they carry more vegetables than 
ghosts. The countless fleets of little 
ships that fill our seaport towns with 
dark-eyed Bretons, in hats bound 
with velvet, carrying strings of 
onions, still come over laden to the 
water’s-edge;but they are weighted 
not with the cares and sorrows of 
worn-out lives, going to rest on the 
shores of an unknown Thule, but 
with every sort and kind of garden 
produce to feed the millions of , 
modern England. 

No, child! I don’t want to see 
the dolmen in your garden. I 
have seen dolmens enough. Be- 
sides, I can survey nearly the whole 
of your garden from where I sit ; 
and there can be no stone in it of 
any size—nothing taller than that 
gauntest of lean Breton pigs, which 
I see, and hear, and am otherwise 
aware of. Did I not lie in the 
stubble of a field near Dél, apr 
corn-field, partly orchard, and gaze 
with wonder at the great dolmen 
there, rising high above the apple- 
trees in the blazing heat, with the 
shadow of a wheat-sheaf thrown 
upon it sharp and black, and on 
the top a crucifix, to remind one 
that Brittany is “an old Druidess 
baptised”? And have I not seen 
whole hosts and armies of dolmens 
at Carnac, arrayed, as it seemed, 
over miles of country? Unlike 
Deucalion, who meet stones into 


men, St Cornelius turned all those 
men into dolmens, because they 


teased him. Child! do you hear? 
How do you know that I am not 
a saint ? Be off, do! and let me 
look at the people in peace; or 
maybe I shall turn you into a 
dolmen for the gaunt pig to rub 
against. 

These Breton children are not 
pretty : perhaps a little maid is 

P 
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not set off to best advantage with 
an ugly tight cap, which quite con- 
ceals the hair and makes the back 
of her head look like a tennis-ball. 
(In the pays de Treguier the caps 
are red, and the head according y 
looks like a cricket-ball.) I don’t 
admire you, you little monotonous 

ersistency ; but you will be well- 
foakias by-and-by—for of all these 
matrons that are coming ene 
past, there are few that have 
not the comeliness of health and 
strength, and they have a sturdy, 
honest, God-fearing look which is 
pleasant to gaze upon. Moreover, 
* their caps are a brave sight —even 
the plain linen ones, which pre- 
dominate, are large and clean, 
cunningly folded, and unspoilt by 
ugl bonnets; so that the wearers, 
with their black dresses, look like 
those little people in an old Flem- 
ish picture, who kneel up, on a 
very small scale and quite’ in the 
corner, to remind us that they 


caused that picture to be painted 


five or six hundred years ago. 
But there is a good sprinkling of 
more splendid ones, rich with em- 
broidery, and of that ancient and 
stately shape which the young 
student of history admires in the 
illustrations of Mrs. Markham. 
One thing about these women is 
especially commendable--they do 
not deteriorate with age; the 
lovely child of six does not become 
at sixty a petrifying Gorgon. 
Henry Kingsley, that genial 
optimist, declares that all old 
women are beautiful. It is a 
pleasant saying, and yet withal 
a hard one; for I remember, many 
years ago, when I was a child, 
seeing in Rome, and elsewhere in 
Italy, several old women whom I 
could not consider beautiful. They 
had no visible means of subsist- 
ence, but to most of them some- 
thing very disagreeable had hap- 
pened—something which, by des- 


troyingor distorting a limb ora fea. 
ture, really constituted their stock. 
in-trade, and set them up in life 
Truly they were, as Evelyn rather 
spitefully says of Queen Catherine's 
maids of honour, “sufficiently yp. 
agreeable,” so that I was both dis. 
gusted and frightened at them, 
and am so still whenever I think 
of them. 

Now here there are no guch 
Hecates ; but troops of worthy- 
looking old ladies, strong on their 
legs and well preserved, come 
streaming down the road with 
their sons and grandsons, comfort- 
able and dignified in dress and 
demeanour, preparing for their 
day’s amusement in rather graver 
fashion than is usual in other 
countries, and perhaps for that 
reason among others displaying a 
notable absence of vulgarity. 

Ah, monsieur! that will never 
do ; it is not a bit like an English 
four-in-hand—it isn’t indeed. In 
vain are the dust-coat and the 
plum-pudding dog. Why, one of 
the leaders is piebald like a circus 
horse, and it is of no use to fold 
one’s arms, groom fashion, in a 
kind of black blouse. No—one 
or two old families have gone by 
in patriarchal chariots, looking 
quite the right thing ; but you 
are modern, and mot quite the 
right thing. Go again to Chan. 
tilly and learn your lesson better. 

‘ie! what ugly music is this 
coming along? It is a wonderful 
old hurdy-gurdy group : a blind 
old man i. sounds on his in- 
strument that would be better left 
unmade ; an old woman, surely 
not from these parts, for no white 
cap relieves the chaos of brown 
odds and ends of which she seems 
to be made up; and lastly, a0 
aged dog, who, being provided b 
nature with four legs, all of whi 
can be used when desired, never- 
theless prefers as a rule to employ 
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only three at a time. This “ con- 
servation of energy,” which is very 
common in certain kinds of dogs, 
js a strange and parsimonious 
habit, for which it is hard to see 
any valid and sufficient reason. 
There is my friend “the Buz- 
gard” giving the old man a coin, 
and extracting change out of him 
—heaps and heaps of change— 
while admiring peasants stand 
around and marvel at the wealth 
to which their own poverty has 
contributed not five minutes ago. 
Now, sir! where are you com- 
ing to? driving that great camel 
of a horse so close to my wall that 
you nearly carried both my feet 
away and sent me ow back- 
wards into the buckwheat. Get 
out of the way! Ewch oddiar 
ffordd! He understood that Welsh, 
or at least he made some reply. 
The driver has no control over his 
horse whatever: half the horses 
that I have seen to-day go as if 


they were in harness for the first 
time (as they probably are), and 
rule of the road there is none. 
Every colt and filly for miles 
around, let alone mules and asses, 


isput in harness to-day. In end- 
less procession down every lane 
they come, leaving for once their 
daily drudgery on the scattered 
farms. hat wonder that they 
are excited, and go, in one respect 
at any rate, like the wind, pre- 
cisely where they list ? 

Here comes an old man from 
the Quimper region, quite a con- 
trast to the Léonais in their uni- 
formly black suits and red or blue 
sashes. This old fellow has his 
hair all down his back, a very 
wide - brimmed low hat, a blue 
jacket with gold embroidery, a 
mighty staff, and, last not least, 
the Bragon Bras—-those huge bal- 
loon-like pantaloons, said to have 

n imposed on their tenantsby the 
noblesse “afin qu’ils ne puissent 
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marcher trop vite sur la route de la 
révolte.” Por this purpose they 
are certainly well adapted: the won- 
der is that they permit the wearer 
to march on any route at all. 

Why, his companion looks like 

no, it cannot be the girl we 

saw in the cathedral at St. Brieuc 
a fortnight ago ; she would not be 
holiday - making to-day. What 
could have been that woman’s 
story? In the crowded church, 
crammed and packed in every 
corner, there were others who had 
no seat—people who came late, or 
poor men in sabots stuffed with 
straw, who had no sou to pay for 
a chair. But she was there early, 
and she was not poor; yet in a line 
of quiet, honest-looking Jbourge- 
oises she alone had no chair, but 
knelt upon the stones, a harmless, 
ag Sep. thing, a grave white 
ace in a clean white wimple, with 
that curious shadow on the fore- 
head which is more pathetic than 
the developed line or wrinkle. | 
There she knelt till I could suffer 
it no longer, and offered her my 
chair. There was a momentar 
gesture of declining it ; then, wit 
instinctive good manners, she took 
it, but not to sit on. She only 
made believe to use it ; then, after 
a little while, with a quiet smile 
of thanks, she returned it, and 
withdrew, to kneel again, no doubt, 
in some still obscurer corner of the 
church, where no one would dis- 
turb or trouble her.—It all took 
place before a throng of peasants, 
men and women, but no one turned 
or stared ; they showed true cour- 
tesy, just looking up with a sym- 
pathetic glance, and then at once 
turning back their eyes to their 
books or towards the altar. What 
was it, that heaven should be 
thus besieged? Was it hail on 
the ripening corn? or trouble and 
sickness in the house? or was 
it 
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There’s the camel right across 
the road, and a runaway coming 
down from St Pol ! Good heavens! 
are you hurt, madame? The horse 
is all right, if we can disentangle 
the two shays. That’s it: and 
now let us get some of the broken 
glass off the road. Well, you all 
take it quietly enough, though it 
seemed to be a bad smash ; but 
then you are Bretons, not French 
people to scream and gabble. Be- 
sides, I daresay the same thing 
happened last year, and will hap- 
pen again many a time. 

Dear me !—that is the second or 
third idiot that I have seen to-day. 
Now what amount of amusement 
will that poor fellow get out of the 
day’s proceedings? and is it, on 
the whole, better for him and his 
that he should be free to come 
grimacing to the regatta? or that 
he should be shut up with a hun- 
dred others, under care that may 


(or may not) make him something 
. less idiotic than he is? Probabl 
he has some one talent in a high 
degree,—he has perhaps unrivalled 
skill at bowls, or he can delicately 
carve little toys of wood, or sing 


at times like Morvan in Souvestre’s 
story. 

In 1530 a little party of Breton 
poets were assembled in the auberge 
of the Resurrection at Loudeac, 
while all the world around them 
was hushed in the silence of a deep 
snow. There were Ives-with-the 
big-feet, and Peter-of-the-Wood- 
by-the-Sea, and Jacques Colinée, 
drinking their cider at a table by 
the fire ; and to them Tanguy the 
Kernevote told his charming story 
of Triffine, the wife of Arthur—a 
story far nobler, to my mind, than 
that of Guinevere. The hearers 
listened enthralled, and then they 
all fell to talking over the good 
old times of Brittany. “ Ah,” 
sighed one, as perhaps some Bre- 
ton village poet sighs still, “we 
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have no more saints among us now, 
since the French are come, There 
is an end of Brittany, and soon 
our language will be forgotten” 
“Nay,” cried another: “ let the 
nobles be as French as they please, 
we will be Bretons still, with our 
own tongue, our own saints, our 
own poetry !” Talking and enthn. 
siasm made them thirsty. “ More 
cider, widow Flohic!” “No more 
now,” said she. “ Listen,—’tis mid- 
night!” Then out in the dark. 
ness they heard a bell, and the 
sound of a voice passing over the 
snow.— 


‘** Awake ! all ye that sleep : 
Pray forthe dead! Pray for the dead!” 


“Tis the Sonneur des dimes,” said 
Peter, “come to us like Death 
amid our joys and hopes, to remind 
us of those in our cemeteries who 
now await our prayers. Let the 
innocent now demand pardon of 
God for the souls of the suffering.” 
Then there crawled out from un- 
der the table a thing which had 
crouched there like a dog—-a crea- 
ture in which gleams of reasonshone 
but rarely, all human semblance 
being wellnigh crushed out by that 
most horrible of misfortunes that 
beset mankind. “The boon com- 
panions left their cups and knelt, 
and there came a great silence, 
Outside the wind was heard, sigh- 
ing among the angles of the roof, 
and making the iron pulley of the 
rude well squeak mournfully ; the 
bell of the Sonneur des dimes 
tinkled in the distance, and his 
monotonous cry came fitfully, 
mixed with a confused sound of 
mills and falling water. Suddenly, 
in the midst of all these murmurs 
of the night and death, gently, 
sadly, sweetly rose the voice of the 
idiot, intoning the De Profundis 
for the repose of the souls of the 
dead.” 

What thousands of people, and 
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how I should like to know a little 
more about them! Are any of 
these fellows wreckers and exhibit- 
ors of false lights tied to a heifer’s 
head. Is the Chouan spirit still 
smouldering in them? Do they 
still write sad little madrigals, 
and guerz, and chansons, and act 
strange indigenous plays—half re- 
publican, half theocratic—under 
the trees in the forest country, 
with a Celtic Thespis as choragus ? 
Will such a spirit ever come upon 
them again as did when their own 
Duchess Anne twice wore the 
crown of France, and they pro- 
tested by a great national revival ; 
when there was a great outbreak 
of Breton poetry, and under the 
hands of vast guilds of Breton 
craftsmen, wandering hither and 
thither through town and country, 
the Logeurs du Bon Dieu, forms 
of beauty rosein every hamlet— 
tall towers of granite and lace-like 
screens of oak, all as a protest 
against French dominion? Per- 
haps it may, but one fears it won’t. 
National revivals againstforeigndo- 
mination are not constructive now- 
adays, especially among the Celts. 

Well, I must think of getting 
home. It’s going to rain; the 
day’s fun is nearly over, and the 
stream of people already sets the 
other way. All the world will 
soon be going back to the scat- 
tered farms and bartons among 
the uplands between St Pol and 
Lesneven. 

Here comes a little man who has 
had rather too much cider (a com- 
mon failing among the Bretons, so 
it is said ; but on the whole, there 
is little sign of it). This object 
comes making the most extraordi- 
nary noise I ever heard in my life : 
for to begin with, he has that 
within him which makes him gar- 
tulous ; secondly, he is a Breton, 
and therefore by nature prone to 
speak a guttural tongue; and 
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thirdly, he is somewhat “afflicted,” 
and has no roof to his mouth. The 
result is, that with a powerful 
organ and a limited choice of let- 
ters(only 7, , g, and A being ap- 
parently at his disposal), he makes 
a sound such as Gulliver might 
have heard from a Brobdingnag 
cricket. How marvellous are the 
gyrations of one “disguised in 
liquor”! That powerful, sensible- 
looking woman who plods on 
straight ahead up the road is, I 
suppose, his wife, and to her, 
though all unheeding, is addressed 
the ceaseless stream of guttural in- 
dignation which seems to fill the 
whole air. Across and across, 
tacking hither and thither with 
futile shots and efforts to attach 
himself to his sturdy spouse, lo! 
where he makes his devious way. 
And is it not a standing miracle, 
that amid a crowd of horses as 
wayward and uncontrolled as he is 
himself, he still wins through un- 
hurt ? 


When he gets home, let 
him do two things ; let him receive 
with due submission what that 
good woman is reserving to say to 
him, accompanied by any discipline 


that may seem good in her yond, 
and to-morrow, when he reflects 
on what Providence has done for 
him among the horses, let him 
order a little votive shandrydan to 
hang up in his parish church, 
alongside of the three-masted fri- 
gate which neighbour Yves Kera- 
manach hung there after the great 
hurricane some years ago. 

Here comes the rain, and I must 
be off, or Madame Phelipot will 
rebuke me for being late for dinner, 
and the fat man with nasty man- 
ners will have eaten up all the vol 
au ventres (or whatever madame 
calls them), leaving nothing but 
those lying peaches, blushing crim- 
son at the hardness of their own 
own hearts. 

It has been a pleasant time on 
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the wall—much to see and more 
to think about—though this is not 
perhaps quite that ancient Brit- 
tany where Briareus still holds the 
Time God sound asleep : one must 

o into the wilds of Cornouaille or 

orbihan for that. Still if one 
could have a quiet chat with some 
of these good country folks, strange 
things would still be told of what 
befalls by night when the family 
are all shut up in their Jits clos. 
How the Poulpiquet changeling is 
the trouble of the young matron’s 
life, and how the cattle kneel in 
their stalls when the Biniou sounds, 
and quaint canticles are sung at 
the cross-road Calvaries on Christ- 
mas Eve; how the siren Mary 
Morgan sings and combs her hair 
on the Lake of Vannes, and the 
skeletons hear Mass at dead of 
night in Carnac church ; how the 
tailor is still the accredited agent 
in matrimonial matters throughout 


the villages of Cornouaille, and the 
coming epidemic is heralded by ter- 
ribleforms of women draped in red. 

All these and a thousand other 
things one might hear even now, 


for the Bretons still hold their 
way, and yield but slowly to the 
influx of French ideas. In matters 
of more serious import than ghosts 
and fairies, they bid defiance to 
the “spirit of the age” ; for they 
are still building great churches, 
still putting up granite Calvaries 
of much beauty at every cross-road, 
side by side with the remains of 
thousands destroyed in °93. In 
short, they still raise the hat and 
bend the Lune where the Parisian 
would throw the stone. 

The change, we are told, must 
come ; though even so one cannot 
but sometimes wonder whether 
there may not be elements of 
strength in this simple-minded 
people that will resist the kind of 
enlightenment of which Paris is 
the capital (is it true that Brit- 
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tany increases and France dog 
not ?) At any rate, Iam glad to 
have seen this ancient corner of 
the earth before its domestic life 
is that depicted by Zola or the 
‘Petit Journal pour Rire,’ and its 
civilisation completed on the pat. 
tern drawn out for it by M. Paul 
Bert. 

On the way back towards § 
Pol, among the returning throng, 
there come into my mind the 
gentle and regretful words in which 
the great master of Breton romance 
looks back on what has been, and 
forward to what is to be: “Chil- 
dren of progress,” he says, “we 
are resigned to all that may be in 
store for us. We know that for 
the painful march on which it has 
entered, humanity has been obliged 
to strip itself of its ancient garb, 
to say farewell to the roof and 
altars of its forefathers, without 
looking back on the shadows of 
its ancestral home, the prayers 
said by the cradle’s side, or the 
stories told at night, to the hum 
of the old nurse’s spinning-wheel,” 
and so on ;—it all reminds one of 
Charles Lamb’s apostrophe to anti- 
quity, that wondrous charm that 
turns us into Januses, who cannot 
look forward with the same idolatry 
with which we ever revert. Sou- 
vestre cannot paint for his native 
province a happy future in the vivid 
colours which he lavishes on its 
past (and possibly there is a tame- 
ness in all Utopias—a want of 
shadow to throw out the light); 
but a future for it better than its 
past he hopes there will be. 

So do I, and so does every one 
who has been there ; and one may 
— be allowed the further 

ope that, with the improvement 
of which there is no doubt a crying 
need, there will not, be entire de- 
parture from the traditions of 
a serious, thoughtful, imaginative 
race. 
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TRYING THE YACHT. 


A Poem in Sonnets. 


I.—THE COUNTRY FENCED AND FORBIDDEN, 


Now, while the breath of summer up the street 
Comes with the freshness of the dewy fern, 
And hearts, baked in the town’s black oven, yearn 

For freedom and the country, it were sweet 

In some far grassy wild or hill retreat, 
Where whin and broom in fragrant beauty burn, 
And unconsumed, to feel where’er we turn 

The ground all holy to our naked feet ! 

Filled with the pious thought I rise and go, 
Repeating to myself— This very day 

I, IT will stand where heaven’s own winds shall blow 
The town-dust from my choking heart away. 

But, Wo / shouts o’er the fence the keeper,—WNo / 
And holds me with a trespass-board at bay. 


IIl.—THE MOUNTAINS ONLY A MEMORY. 


Therefore blaze on, ye vernal altar fires 
Of crag and knoll, unvisited of me ; 
From the rough highway only must I see 
Your golden beauty burn through caging wires 
And fencing thorns,—smothering my quick desires 
To worship at your flame : but there would be 
A high priest at your altars were I free 
To set my feet where my whole heart aspires ! 
Tis sweet at least to know the fields are green 
With waters wandering through them far and near ; 
That in the quiet drawing-room serene 
Of the far hills the sun is shining clear, 
And that the feelings—calm and free and clean— 
Which they inspire, may reach us even here. 


Ill.—FREEDOM ON THE SEA. 


O Thou that madest Scotland, haugh and hill, 
Sharp-cleaving craig and river-channelled lea, 
Moor, marsh, and loch—my heart-warm thanks to Thee 
Grateful and glad I pay and ever will. 
But there are gifts of Thine more valued still 
Which to all men Thou gavest ever free ; 
Of these I mention, Mind, and Sun, and Sea— 
Which force has never fenced, nor fraud, nor skill ! 
No castle holds the Mrp, no cage the Suv, 
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And Ocran frolics in primeval pride ; 
Servant of all, he will be slave to none, 

Nor own control throughout his empire wide, 
But free of foot his little waves shall run, 

And unrestrained shall roll his giant tide ! 


IV.—DISCOVERY OF LEVIATHAN AT PLAY, 


Forth, therefore, o’er the blue triumphant bay, 
While the sun shines this dewy morning tide, 
Borne on the back of billows! Soft they glide 

Under our keel that cuts through wind and spray. 

Forth till we view Leviathan at play 
Out on the wilderness of ocean wide, 

With all the green waves gambolling by his side 

In solitary mirth the long bright day ! 

Our yacht disturbs him not: we veer and tack 
With larger freedom, now the winds arise ; 

Thrills every board, and rope and cordage crack, 
And up we go half flying to the skies, 

Scaling the monster’s corrugated back, 

Then downward like a driven bolt that flies ! 


V.—THE ARK IN DANGER. 


As from beneath us slips his living bulk, 
Leaving us for a moment poised on air, 
Downward as to abysmal depths we fare, 

While off the laughing monster seems to skulk. 

Haste to the succor of our sinking hulk 
The little waves, that buoy us up, and bear 
The ark we had given over to despair 

Onward—to other fears! No place to sulk ! 

If Neptune slaps you with a sloppy fin, 

Fling him your dignity ; you were as well ! 

What matters for a Senatel and dripping skin 
If yet you feel, and yet you live to tell 

The joyful fear and freedom you were in ? 
Stand by the sheet, my boy, and take your spell! 


VI.—SEA-SICK ON A HOLIDAY. 


Brave must he be that with the storm would toy 
In midmost ocean in a nutshell bark— 
Brave must he be! And with th’ increasing dark 
His bravery must increase! A calmer joy 
Sits on the sea, as past the rocking buoy 
Glides the sea-loving landsman in some ark 
Away on asmooth keel from all the cark 
And all the cares that life on land annoy ! 
But ocean’s joys, the gentlest yet that be, 
Are not without their tax ; and he, poor squirrel ! 
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That from his cage has hastened to be free— 
Sick, and bewildered, with his wits awhirl, 

Now groans to windward and now pukes to lee, 
And for his wheel longs like a home-sick girl ! 


VII. EARTH’S ONE POSSESSOR. 


Glorious in all thy phases—black or bright, 
In storm or sun, both when thy surges flee 
Like horses of the desert shaking free 
The glory of their necks, stately in flight ; 
And when they pause under the spell of Night 
Like the same herd pasturing a level lea 
With lowered heads—thou seem’st, O living sea, 
Earth’s one possessor in thy strong delight ! 
Thy arms alone enclasp the mighty round, 
’ Straining it to thy bosom : it is thine! 
The various vermin of the land are found 
In what escapes thy clasp: they grow, they pine, 
They sink again into the sordid ground ; 
But thou art strong, and deathless, and divine ! 


VILI.—THE FOAM-BELLS OF THE LAND, 


O fair is life, as foam-bells on the wave ; 
Yet frail as fair, as fragile as the bell ; 
A little while to flourish and look well, 
And a long while to moulder in the grave! 
The beauty born of flesh what, what can save ? 
The lion’s eye, the leopard’s glossy fell, 
The visionary grace of the gazelle, 
Life at its loveliest—graceful, brilliant, brave ? 
The land has bubbles as the water has, 
And these are of them! Comes the natal hour, 
They lighten in the sun ; comes fate, they pass 
After a little, little lease of power— 
’ Heedlessly o’er them runs the feeble grass, 
And all their monument’s an alien flower. 


JamMEs LoGiz ROBERTSON. 
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MASTER TOMMY’S EXPERIMENT : 


A HEATHER-BURNING STORY. 


OnE breezy morning in late 
March, the factor, his grieve, and 
a couple of keepers stood on an oc- 
cupation road, at a gate leading out 
on to a great stretch of moorland. 
The heather was black in man 
places, or rather there were black 
spots and long lanes running 
through the heather, showing 
where it had been recently burnt, 
and the men was discussing the 
advisability of continuing their 
work and burning more. The 
wind wasso high and the ling which 
came next in turn was so dry and 
parched by it, helped by occasional 
blinks of a March sun, that the 
keeper was afraid the fire might 
get “the head of them,” and burn 
more than would be good for his 
department : and the forester, who 
arrived shortly after the discussion 
began, concurred in these views. 
But the grieve, a man of weight, 
both in opinion and_ substance, 
vehemently scoffed at the possi- 
bility of such a thing happening. 
“ We've plenty of hands,” he said ; 
“the season is getting on, and 
we’ve still lots to do, and if we 
don’t do it now, we shan’t do it at 
all this year—that’s my opinion.” 
When the head keeper suggested 
that even if half the moor was 
burnt, he, the grieve, would not be 
much put out, that official threw 
the taunt aside with a grunt, and 
fixed his eyes on the factor, await- 
ing his decision. And the factor, 
being interested in the keeper’s 
grouse and the grieve’s sheep, as 
well as in the plantation which the 
forester was always trying to per- 
suade his master to make on part 
of that hill-side, considered the 
matter fairly and dispassionately, 


and thus gave it: “We'll try it, 
anyhow, and we’ll take plenty of 
men.” Then the grieve blew a 
joyous whistle, putting a forefinger 
of each hand in his mouth, causin 
to issue hence a shrill sound, whic 
went far over hill and dale ; and in 
a short time a goodly array of men 
appeared from all parts of the com- 
pass—from the steading below, and 
from various bothies and cottages 
round, some of them finishing their 
breakfasts as they arrived, and all 
armed with one or two long swit- 
ches of birch, called technically 
“‘ beaters,” or “trees.” They, too, 
had been discussing the wind, un- 
certain as to what would prove the 
order of theday ; but when it came 
they came also, like good soldiers, 
keeping their private opinions to 
themselves, whatever they might 
be—or at all events, not obtruding 
them upon their betters. 

This small army, twenty or so 
in number, climbed the hill above 
them, and soon reached the place 
where the day’s work was to com- 
mence. The factor lit a match— 
the wind had it out in a second, 
but not before the thin white grass, 
to which it was applied,caught fire. 
The grieve thrust a long withered 
bunch of heather into the young 
flame, and in a few seconds ran out 
a line of fire twenty yards long. 
The men ranged themselves w 
against it, and with their bire 
switches beat out the flame on the 
windward side,—not always easy 
work, for it ran through the under- 
growth with wonderful quickness, 
and care, and sometimes a few 
minutes’ hard work, was necessary 
to prevent it spreading in a wrong 
direction. In an hour, a very 
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long line of fire was established, 
ever eating up against the breeze, 
crackling and sputtering, and re- 
ducing to soft black powder or 
burnt stalks everything that came 
in its way. Then—when this line 
was four or five feet wide—the 
heather, fifty yards off, was kindled 
in a parallel, and a rush of red 
flame and grey dense smoke tore 
over the strip, raging and fumin 
with irresistible fury till it sane 
the black boundary, where it im- 
mediately died harmlessly out. 
The first line was ever carried on 
well in advance of the second, and 
before midday a long black trail 
was left behind, carried up hill 
and down dale, straight and even, 
measured and kept in check by 
the careful eyes of men trained 
and experienced in such work. 
The men had brought what they 
called “a dry piece” with them, 
and the factor supplied the mois- 
ture which they considered neces- 
sary for its proper digestion— 
whisky. They all had a glass at 
dinner-time, and about six o’clock 
were preparing for another as a 
strengthener for the last hour’s 
work, when an accident happened 
which made them all change their 
plans, and prevented many an 
honest fellow from eating his por- 
ridge at home that night, or sleep- 
7 his own bed. 

hat morning Master Tommy, 
aged ten, son of the laird, went 
through the programme which he 
had for some time chalked out for 
himself as being necessary. He 
hid himself in a barn, then in a 
shrubbery, was discovered, admon- 
ished, howled, had his ears boxed, 
and then consented to set out on 
his daily visit to the kind minister 
who was teaching him Latin—a 
governess accompanying him to 
the gate of the manse, and watch- 
ing him safely inside the door. 
Master Tommy had not advanced 
far enough into the mysteries of 


the noble language to become 
greatly enamoured of it; and never 
ad the verb “amo” seemed more 
hollow to him, or more meaning- 
less, than on that fine March morn- 
ing. On the previous day—a half- 
holiday—he had, for the first time, 
assisted at the annual ceremony of 
“muir-burn.” A good-natured 
keeper had got him a _ birchen 
switch suitable to his age and di-. 
mensions, and Tommy, most ex- 
ceedingly to his edification, had 
spent three hours in thrashin 

oo at any bit of flame he coul 

reach. He got greatly in the 
way of everybody. Now and then 
he tumbled into a hag, and had to 
be pulled out. Two or three times 
he lost himself in the smoke, and 
announced his condition to all 
whom it might concern with wild 
and mournful howls. He was 
voted a nuisance by every one on 
the hill ; but this did not lessen 
his enjoyment in the least, and he 
was much put out when the last 
flames were extinguished, and he 
was told the fun was over for the 
day. Then he went home ; and a 
more grimy, smoky urchin never 
entered. his father’s house. His 
clothes were torn and his face 
black, and he carried with him 
into the drawing-room an atmo- 
sphere which caused him to be 
promptly ejected, a housemaid 
being sent in chase, with orders 
to severely wash him. When the 
process had been carried out—not 
without much kicking—and the 
soap was well from his eyes, he 
informed her that burning heather 
was the grandest sport in which 
he had ever engaged, and that for 
his part, when he became a man, 
he intended to do little else. But 
the next morning, as we have re- 
lated, his maneuvres to avoid 
lessons were detected and check- 
mated, and strict orders were given 
that he was to return to the house 
immediately the minister let him 
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go, and that on no account was he 
to think of going on the hill again. 
Tommy, without any intention of 
keeping it, gave his word, as being 
the easiest way of preventing a 
messenger being sent to conduct 
him home at night. But he was 
so inattentive and so troublesome 
to his tutor, that that gentleman, 
after a long lecture on his bad 
behaviour and evil ways, was glad 
to let him go at four o’clock—a 
full hour before his time. Tommy 
carefully reconnoitred the road 
near the manse, to see if any one 
was lying in wait to take him home, 
and then, climbing the dyke, set 
off with a beating heart, as fast as 
his small legs would let him, to 
the nearest hill-top, from which he 
expected to be able to see signs of 
the whereabouts of the workmen. 
His sagacity was rewarded. He 
saw a long line of fire slowly burn- 
ing up against the wind, but at a 


great distance : he could not make 
out the figures of the men attend- 


ing it. Tommy, however, was not 
so disheartened at this as might 
have been supposed. Crushed into 
a shapeless mass in one of his 
hot knickerbocker pockets: was an 
emblem of great power—a box of 
matches, warranted to strike on 
anything. He drew this treasure 
out, and with a shaking hand 
struck one, and lit a small isolated 
tuft of heather. Then with a 
larger tuft, which he managed to 
pull up, he beat out the flame 
almost before it had well kindled. 
There was shelter in this hollow, 
though on the open moor the wind 
was blowing as freshly as ever, 
and he had no difficulty in ac- 
complishing this. So for a long 
time he amused himself mightily, 
burning tiny patches here and 
there; and as the ground was damp 
and the heather poor and thin, he 
easily put out his conflagrations, 
Tommy was a sharp and clever 
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boy, and he had sense enough to 
know that a big flame would be 
the means of bringing people down 
to see what was the matter and 
geo as to the kindler,—and he 
did not want to betray himself 
and curtail his delightful amuse- 
ment. But the spirit of mischief 
was abroad on those moors that 
March afternoon—whether in the 
shape of old Katherine Buchanan 
the witch, as some said afterwards, 
or merely as an impalpable essence, 
as is most likely, matters little— 
and this spirit led Tommy step 
by step from the safe and thinly 
covered marshy hollow towards the 
skirt of a long plantation. This 
plantation had been in some re- 
spects a failure. The ground was 
cold, and the larch and firs had 
made but small progress, rather 
inclining to bush out in width than 
exert themselves to stand up as 
forest trees. After the forester 
and his men had several times 
“beat up” the wood, making good 
the gaps among the plants, the 
owner got tired of their want of 
success. The fences were “let” 
down, and sheep and cattle could 
get inif they wanted. But there 
was little there to tempt them : 
the long rank heather, and the 
still longer sour white grass, would 
have been despised by any old 
blackface who stood on this side 
of starvation. This badly developed 
wood was about 800 yards long, 
and lay broadside on to a vast 
extent of moorland, terminated 
by older woods, and the latter 
stretched away in stately pride for 
miles and miles. The heather on 
the far side of the young wood 
at which Tommy had arrived was 
exceedingly dense and high. The 
authorities had meditated planting 
this also, but the failure in what 
had already been done made them 
delay the work, and meanwhile it 
had not been burnt or interfered 
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with, but left that it might be a 
shelter to the young trees, if ever 
they were put in: young wood 
does not do well on burnt ground. 

If we have made the surround- 
ings of this place clear to the 
reader, we have shown: that a 
mischievous boy possessed of that 
most dangerous commodity, a little 
learning, and a box of matches to 
boot, could not well have been 
deposited in a locality where he 
could do more harm. Tommy 
eyed the long rank heather on the 
tumbled-down bank of the planta- 
tion, and a noble ambition shot 
into his mind. “T'll light it 
below,” he thought, “and then 
run up the bank and put it out 
before it gets on. It’ll burn splen- 
didly!” This boy, after his late 
experiences, considered himself 
capable of coping with a very for- 
midable conflagration. He had 
been timid in the hollow, where 
there was’ no need for fear, and 
now he was about to be fear- 
fully rash where there was the 
greatest cause for alarm. “Be 
not too bold.” ‘Tommy had never 
read Spenser, and would have ap- 
preciated him as much as the Latin 
grammar. He struck one of his 
last matches, applied it to an in- 
viting tussock of dry grass, and 
sprang up the bank, armed with 
his little heather switch. He 
did not stay there long, however, 
neither had he occasion to use any 
more of the treasures in his box. 
In two or three seconds Tommy 
jumped off this bank, dropped his 
switch, and ran off as fast as his 
legs would carry him; and the 
wish that predominated then in 
his small breast was that he had 
never been born. 

The fire ran quickly up the slop- 
ing bank ; then for a moment or 
two it seemed baffled, and a man 
with strong arms and a knowledge 
of using them, could have got the 
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mastery. But it slowly worked 
its way across the thin herbage on 
the turf dyke, and got inside the 
wood: a long venomous yellow 
flame shot out ahead, and touched 
a tuft of grass ; ready fuel lay on 
every side, and the plantation was 
fairly alight in a few seconds. The 
fire spread out and took to itself 
ample ground. It ran furiously 
in a long red and yellow wall up 
the little brae where the trees first 
began, encouraged and fanned by 
the motion in the air its own blaze 
made, shrivelling up the stunted 
Scotch firs and spruce which had 
so long striven to make their live- 
lihood out of the inhospitable soil, 
and had now to see and feel a mo- 
ment’s blaze and pain ruin the 
work of years. As it neared the 
top of the brae the fire got help 
from the wind, roughly blowing 
where there was no shelter, and 
it then went roaring and hissing 
through the plantation, driving 
out all its small tenants—the rab- 
bits and hares—and proclaiming in 
a most unmistakable way to all 
within a wide radius that it had 
started off at last to do its work, 
and that it meant to do it thor- 
oughly. 

Se, about six o’clock, the men 
legitimately burning, a mile and a 
half or so away from the scene of 
Master Tommy’s little experiment, 
were thinking of their suppers, and 
impatiently watching the indefati- 
gable grieve, who still kept run- 
ning out his safety-lines and call- 
ing on them to stand by him lest 
the boundaries should be passed. 
Old Mungo M‘Naughton had been 
sent a little way back to bring on 
the basket which held the whisky 
and the glasses. Mungo pulled 
out the cork of one bottle and 
tasted it, to see if any of the idle 
loons had been playing a trick on 
honest men by exchanging peat 
water for good liquor; and while 
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he was slowly tilting the bottle’s 
base up against the dying sun, 
he became aware of something 
which alarmed him so much that 
he swallowed more in one gulp 
than he could manage, and nearly 
choked, and for a moment he could 
not call out. By the time the 
whisky had found out its way— 
some through his waistcoat, but 
the bulk down his shrivelled old 
throat—the other men had seen 
the blaze, and he lost for ever the 
credit and honour of having been 
the first to call attention to it. 
“What’s that, forester?” “By 

, what’s that?” “The young 
wood’s on fire!” “ Away with you; 
—run, men, run ;—get to it for 
God’s sake, or we’ll never manage 
that !” The factor called the oldest 
and steadiest boy tohim: “Run 
for your life, lad, to the farm, and 
alarm everybody. Shout at all 
the bothies, and send up every 
living soul to the hill.” ‘The lad 
set off like a young deer, grieving 
to leave temporarily the scene of 
so much excitement, and yet proud 
of his talk, and at being the first 
bearer of ill news. Two active 
men were detailed to cut fresh 
beaters in a neighbouring wood, 
and then the factor set off after 
his rapidly lessening men as hard 
as he could stretch, with that 
peculiar sinking about the knees 
and thumping of the heart which 
people feel when suddenly called 
on for exciting work which entails 
great physical labour. Wonderful 
stories were told afterwards as to 
the time taken by some active 
souls to cover that mile and a half. 
Robert M‘Corquodale claimed to 
have been the first at the fire ; but 
as he was reported to have slunk 
away half-an-hour previously, hop- 
ing not to be missed, and his house 
lay in the direction of the manse, 
he did not ultimately get as much 
credit for his nimbleness as he 
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thought due. However, in no long 
time every one was up, different 
emotions agitating different bo- 
soms,—some of the youngsters 
merely excited at the prospect of 
seeing enormous damage caused ; 
the older men understanding well 
the long and serious work which 
lay before them. The grieve and 
keepers were horrified at the sight, 
and the head forester almost out 
of his mind at the prospect of such 
ruin to his department. 

The sight was an appalling one; 
the fire was sweeping up the whole 
breadth of the plantation, and not 
all the men in Scotland and all the 
fire-engines in London would have 
availed anything there. The wind 
drove it furiously on ; great flames 
shot out on all sides—twisted, yel- 
low, scorching flames—licking up 
with thirsty tongues everything 
that came in their way, shooting 
out with extraordinary rapidity 
twenty feet in advance, and seizing 
on everything they touched. Green 
or dry it made little difference, and 
the spreading spruce and silver firs, 
which would have burnt but lan- 
guidly on a bonfire, changed in a 
moment their sappy luxuriance for 
a shrivelled mass of brown desola- 
tion. No one there, however little 
used to such a sight, but knew that 
to attempt to cope with the fire 
then was as useless as to start to 
bail Loch Awe with a stable bucket. 
The god would work his way in 
that wood at any rate, let who 
will say him nay. The men were 
as bold and hardy and daring as 
Scotch hillmen could be, but even 
they could do nothing against the 
mass of red edging from which 
flames shot out many feet, and 
fiercely licked round the forms of 
any standing within measurable 
distance of their possessions. The 
grieve pluckily tried it, darting in 
at a weak place and giving one 
mighty stroke with his beater. 
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The grieve went in,—a man clad in 
a hairy and woolly suit of home- 
spun, & good curly beard and mous- 
tache adorning his cheerful face, 
—and he came out a singed and 
scorched creature, hardly recog- 
nised by his wife the next day, 
every hair on his knickerbockers 
and coat and stockings gone, and 
most of those on his Boe sadly 
curtailed. 

The factor put most of his men 
in front of the wood, a few being 
left on either side to put out the 
flaming bits of grass which were 
now and then blown over into the 
heather. These latter had plenty 
of work todo. The light bent flew 
like small comets from the plan- 
tation; and the herbage being 
very dry, it took many quickly 
repeated blows of the beaters to 
put out even a tiny flame, so 
rapidly did the fire run along 
theground. “Swish ” would come 
ahuge besom, driven with a will 
by a great strong fellow into a flam- 
ing tuft, and the blaze would seem- 
ingly go out ; but even whilst he 
was raising his beater for another 
stroke, it would start up again, 
defying him, and the quickly ap- 
plied strokes of two or three men 
might be wanted to keep it in 
check. The factor and some of 
the men stood at the end of the 
wood, inactive then, for the fire 
had not yet reached the boundary, 
but bracing themselves up as it 
were for work which they on a 
few minutes would bring them. 
And then one man there compared 
small things with great, and remem- 
bered the description which Napier 
gives of how, in one of the great 
battles of the Peninsula, a lull came 
over the fight, and for a few mo- 
ments after the explosion of a 
magazine the men of both armies 
stood idle on the bare Spanish hill- 
side—idle for a moment, to get on 
with their work more fiercely after 
the short pause. 
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The sight of the great irregular 
wall of advancing flame was a very 
grand one, and it seemed grander 
to an onlooker a little removed 
from the smoke and splutter and 
minor noises which it created. 
Like Job’s war-horse, it devoured 
the ground—all that stood upon 
the ground; a man did not need a 
poetical imagination to compare it 
with an army. Like an army it 
had its advanced guards—the lon 
lurching flames which naa 
the way. The tufts of burning 
grass, which fell thickly on the 
sides, might be likened to spies sent 
out to see the lie of the land. And 
like an irresistible army it pressed 
on,—the bravest troops on earth 
would have to retreat before such 
a foe. 

When the men first came round 
to the head of the wood, they set 
to work to lay a snare for the 
enemy they could not fairly meet, 
and > om began to burn a line some 
hundred yards ahead of the last 
fence, so that he might exhaust 
his fury on bare ground. But the 
heather was so dense and rank and 
dry, and the breadth to be covered 
so great, that the factor stopped 
them. He was afraid of the new 
fire occupying their attention when 
they ought to be grappling with the 
old. 

He wished to save their strength; 
the switches, too, were worn, and 
the new supply had not yet come. 
And lastly, though all this has 
taken some time to read, the doing 
of it was quickly carried out. Only 
a few stragglers had come up yet, 
and it was with divided forces, and 
weary arms and inefticient weapons, 
that the enemy had to be met. A 
few seconds would show whether 
men were to sleep in bed that 
night, or spend it in grappling 
with the wildest conflagration the 
oldest inhabitant had ever seen. 
The great irregular wall of fire came 
threateningly on; already stray bits 
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of lighted stuff flew on ahead, each 
one kindling the heather outside, 
and being hastily beaten and tram- 
pled out by hurrying men. But 
the flames were still some way back 
from the plantation fence when 
most saw that nothing but a miracle 
could save them from spreading 
over that frail march. The wind 
seemed to exult in giving help to 
their enemy,—a hundred burning 
tufts flew out on to the moor—tive 
hundred—a_ thousand: panting 
men beating out one in their front 
found two or three blazing up at 
their backs, each demanding in- 
stant attention. Every blow of 
the beaters loosened lighted frag- 
ments of the wiry bent, dry as 
touchwood, and these in their turn 
kindled fresh places. By the time 
the reinforcements arrived, and 
fresh strength was added to the 
weary workers, the wood was left 
far behind, black and smouldering, 
and a great body of flame was 
driving through the heather, press- 
ing across the moor towards the 
thousands of acres of wood which 
still rejoiced in their green beauty 
miles away, whilst a hundred and 
fifty men toiled in its wake, and 
thrust themselves on its flanks, 
and even unavailingly charged it 
in front. And the good men set 
their teeth and swore to themselves, 
that if men could put out that fire 
they would do it; and the skulkers 
idled and lit their pipes, and won- 
dered how much whisky they 
would be able to get hold of, work- 
ing prodigiously when the factor or 
any one in authority was near. 
Before nine o’clock the fire was a 
mile and a half on its way, with a 
head a quarter of a mile broad, the 
crowd following it, doing at present 
little more than follow it, but yet 
in some measure guiding it and 
preventing it from spreading and 
carrying utter desolation over the 
whole Teagth -a0d breadth of the 
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moors. The frightened grouse and 
black game flew before it; the 
wood-cocks nestled in the heather, 
hardly stirring till the heat com. 
pelled them ; and the beetles and 
snails and ants, and all manner of 
creeping things, “ perished in the 
flaming night of their last judg- 
ment.” 

An idle man would have found 
much to interest him in the way in 
which different people did their 
work that night, and could have 
made many studies of character b 
that fierce light. The estate on 
which all this happened was a very 
large one, and many different trades 
were represented on the hill. There 
was the clerk of works, summoned 
from his office by a shrieking lass 
telling him that “ the property was 
on fire.” It was not his business 
to meddle with such things, but he 
was there as soon as any one, man- 
fully lashing at the fierce red edge, 
and retiring at intervals into the 
dark background to cough and 
groan out the smoke which pene- 
trated into the inmost recesses of 
his honest interior. Many of his 
men were there too,—masons and 
joiners and plumbers, in the main 
good fellows,—working hard and 
diligently at the unaccustomed job. 
The cattleman left his cattle; the 
butler asked leave for absence 
from dinner, and had to return 
after coming half the way,to change 
his dress coat. Many shepherds 
were there: they hurried from their 
homes in lonely glens,guided by the 
great blaze which their knowledge 
of the ground told them had no 
right to be where it was. These men 
understood their business: they did 
not rush at their work with the 
fury of inexperience, but quietly 
and determinedly stuck to it in @ 
way which was in the long-run the 
In fact, every 
able-bodied man in the district, and 
many who were exceedingly de- 
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crepid, reached during the night 
the place of action. And all these 
men worked according to their in- 
clinations and lights,—no one had 
time to see in the smoke and con- 
fusion that individuals scattered 
over a large space did what they 
ought. 

“ We'll no’ manage it unless the 
wind gaes doun,” said a shepherd. 

“We must manage it,” said the 
factor. 

“ We'll no’ manage it, wind or 
no’,” said an old saw-miller, who 
had been attracted by the blaze 
and the hope of whisky, and who 
had not done one stroke of real 
work. 

“Tt’ll be in Langwell wood in 
an hour,” said another. 

“If it gets into Langwell,” 
said the forester, “it'll get into 
Creildarrach ; and if it gets into 
Creildarrach 4 

Perhaps the factor should have 
gone on at once and made sure of 
the safety of the Langwell woods 
by burning a strip outside, but that 
meant sacrificing most of the moor 
which lay in front of them. He 
was very anxious to save some part 
of it, and he knew that the shep- 
herd had greatly overestimated the 
pace at which the work of destruc- 
tion was being done. On him the 
responsibility rested, and it was 
not easy to decide,—it was almost 
painful. He compromised the 
matter. 

“ We will stay here for a bit,” he 
said, “and if the worst comes to 
the worst, we shall still have time 
to save the woods.” 

The forester shook his head at 
this decision, and once more ap- 
plied himself to his work. Soon 
there were two hundred men on 
the ground—nearly one half quite 
useless—and large supplies of bread 
and cheese and drink arrived ; but 
birch-beaters were scarce, and they 
were wanted most of all. Great 
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big fellows were expending their 
strength in thrashing at the flames 
with sticks almost as thin and as 
“ feckless” as a pitchfork would 
have been. It is not always easy 
to cut good ones by daylight, and 
it is exceedingly difficult to get 
them at night. So many that were 
brought up were useless—too heavy 
to wield, or too thin to do any 
good ; and some of the men at last 
pro bunches of heather to their 
sticks and used them. The food and 
its accompaniment tempted some 
to stray away and hold little im- 
promptu picnics in the dark, and 
all this took time; and there are 
few seasons when time is more 
valuable than when fire of any kind 
has to be fought. 

Then the factor saw he was 
beaten where he stood. The men 
were hardly gaining ground. Many 
of the good workers were worn 
out and unable to do more, and 
many were discouraged ; and find- 
ing their feeble efforts of little 
use, became still feebler, and stood 
by, as it were, when they could, 
and wondered what would happen. 
He got hold of about five-and- 
twenty men, some good and some 
evil, and leaving the command 
and his last instructions to the 
forester, led his detachment, as 
quickly as he could get them to 
travel, across the rough moor to 
where the great woods began. It 
was a relief to feel the cool wind 
blowing, free from smoke and 
heat, and to leave behind for a 
little the din and roar and con- 
fusion of the huge tossing mass of 
flame. Arriving at the wood, 
they carefully began to use’ their 
enemy as a friend; and as a 
surgeon will sometimes stop a 
dangerous bleeding by cutting an 
artery, and causing for a moment 
a greater flow of blood, so did 
they set fire against fire by burn- 
ing a line of defence for the 
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plantation. It was no easy task : 
the night was now very dark, 
the switches almost useless ; the 
heather here also was so rank 
and high that the greatest caution 
was necessary to keep it from 
spreading. A boy lit the line too 
far ahead, and it got away from 
them and passed on to the wood ; 
and at one time it seemed to the 
half-distracted factor that by their 
coming they had merely hastened 
the advent of the fire. It was 
put out, however, by immense 
exertion ; and they got back to 
their old stations, owing to the 
increasing strength of the wind, 
and, to some extent, to the with- 
drawal of the small force sent on, 
before the old fire burned more 
fiercely than ever. There were 
no brooks in its way, few shee 
drains, and these well filled in and 
harmless ; and the flames swept on, 
meeting with small opposition : 
if they lost ground for a moment 


in one place at a temporary ob- 
stacle, at another they were sure 


to gain. A band of wearied, 
blackened, silent men followed it, 
doing what they could. Some had 
fallen out of the ranks and were 
left far behind, and those for the 
most part the best. A sturdy 
Highlander is bad to beat at any- 
thing on which his mind is deeply 
set, but even his sinews and limbs 
will fail at last if no rest is given 
them. Few of the workers waste 
their strength in shouts now, 
though at the first there had been 
no lack of shouting. 

“We're no’ fit for it,” said an 
ancient ‘bodach’ who for hours 
had done nothing but give advice 
and smoke ; and this feeling was 
probably more or less strong in 
most of the men’s minds. 

If the factor got his track burnt 
in time, the fire was beaten; if 
not, they were. It seemed doubt- 
ful if the track would be burnt 
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in time. Part of it was well 
done,—a broad band of smoulder. 
ing turf lay like.a black moat 
round its fortress—the forest: 
but lower down the hill, and yet 
well within the scope of thea 
proaching fire, the wood was stil] 
undefended. The heather there 
had to be burnt slowly and 
cautiously for the reasons given, 
and the most part of it remained 
unburnt when the old fire was 
within a hundred yards,—a wide 
strip of dense high ling keeping 
up the dangerous communication 
between the moor and the trees, 
Then the factor called off all his 
men, and took them to meet their 
enemy. He knew that as the 
greedy blaze rolled up it, it would 
die out harmlessly on reaching his 
burnt strip, and that its power 
would be concentrated on the nar- 
rower lane which ran into the wood, 
and that it must be beaten there 
if anywhere. He shouted this out 
to the men,—some heard, and 
some not; but all, at any rate, 
knew that a few seconds would 
show whether the woods of half a 
county were to go down or not. 
Those men who had not already 
left their coats behind took them 
off now, and used them as beaters. 
The flames were so long and hot 
that it was quite impossible to 
tackle them in front, almost im- 
possible from the sides ; but a gap 
had to be made in them for a 
start, and after a second’s pause, 
a shepherd threw himself into the 
fiery mass,—a brave jump, and 
brought his heavy beater down. 
He was badly burnt about the legs 
and face, and had to come out at 
once and go home, but his darin 
saved the woods. A dozen fol- 
lowed him, and a gap was made in 
the long bright line of fire. Then 
the shouting began again— ‘Out 
with it! out with it! out with 
it! Now we have her: into her 
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men, into her now/” and a stum- 
bling, half-suffocated, yelling mass 
ressed forward hard on the flames, 
Citing them with coats and what 
switches were left, trampling on 
them, _—- on them rapidly, ex- 
tinguishing them by sheer weight. 
There was no shirking then. he 
top of a knoll was reached, and 
all saw the tall dark pines of the 
old woods standing mistily out 
above the smoke against the dim 
sky. They saw, too, the head of 
the fire just thirty yards in front 
of them, burning almost as hotly 
as ever, but narrowed by want of 
fuel on one side. But its assail- 
ants were close upon it, and their 
goal was in sight; and the men 
gave a mighty roar, and rushed at 
their prey. Peter M‘Doodle, and 
Roderick M‘Gilp, and Johnnie 
M‘Howdie, were the first down 
from that knoll. But as the 
grieve said the next day— “It 
was no’ their fault; the deevils 
had no choice gi’en them: they 
had to gae doun on their legs or 
lie doun on their stummacks and 
be run ower.” 

In twenty seconds the fire was 
extinguished. A shepherd smash- 
ed out the last blazing bit, and an 
old mole-catcher, having neither 
wind nor strength left him to 
raise his aching arm, just eyed for 
4 moment a dangerous mass of 
red-hot ashes, and then sat down 
onit. The woods were saved. 

The next morning the fire was 
naturally a topic of conversation 
at the big house, and many were 
the surmises as to how it orig- 
inated. The laird, soon after 
breakfast, called for Tommy to 
go with him up to the hill and 
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see the mischief that had been 
done. 

“ Where’s Master Tommy ?” 

“T think he is at the manse, 
sir.” 

“ But it’s not his time,” said the 
astonished father, who well knew 
his son’s proclivities. And then a 
suspicion shot through his breast. 
Ah, Tommy ! foolish, foolish Tom- 
my! that was not a wise move of 
yours. You might have known it 
was one which would attract at- 
tention at any time. You go vol- 
untarily to school? Not without 
reason. Later, the whole matter 
was explained—matches were found 
in his greasy knickerbocker pockets. 
A note to the minister brought 
back a reply stating at what time 
he had left the manse. He had 
been late in returning home. How 
did he explain the hiatus? Tom- 
my declined to explain anything. 
It is the duty of an upright his- 
torian not to blink facts, however 
unpleasant, but mercifully custom 
permits him to draw a veil over 
minute and unpleasant detail. So 
it is sufficient to say that a tall 
woman, of severe countenance and 
great muscular development—his 
nurse—spent some time in a copse, 
apparently cutting a heather beater 
of birch, to be ready in case of an 
emergency. With this in one hand, 
and Master Tommy, so to speak, 
in the other, she disappeared into 
an inner chamber, where it would 
be unbecoming to follow. Master 
Tommy has, during the last few 
days, quite lost his taste for 
“muir-burn.” He looks askance at 
the beaters, and vows that the 
smell of heather smoke almost 
makes him sick. 
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Tuis generation has given a great 
deal of honour to self-made men. 
There isno classwhich hasbeen more 
glorified, more admired and dwelt 
upon. The Self-Help which makes 
a great engineer, a great trader, a 
vast power-wielding moneyed per- 
sonage, out of nothing, out of a 
quick-witted boy, to all outward 
appearance such as we see by the 
hundred in our streets, is a curious 
and striking agent in the history 
of the human race. It is a kind 
of genius, a faculty incommuni- 
cable,—a thing which, like a poet, 
is born, not made. But it is not 
the same genius as that which 
makes a poet : it does not even in- 
variably accompany any other form 
of intellect. Sometimes it occurs 
to a man to possess this simpl 


without any aiding force at all. 
Among Dr Smiles’ heroes there is 
one who was the king of commer- 
cial travellers. A commercial trav- 


eller may be a most respectable 
and worthy person indeed, but his 
trade is not of an elevated charac- 
ter; nevertheless, if he has the 
gift, it may make him a million- 
aire, though never anything more 
than a bagman from the beginning 
to the end. It is very difficult to 
define what this potential faculty 
is. It may exist on a small scale, 
and give an industrious boy, a 
worthy man, an appreciable hoist 
upwards in society, without reach- 
ing the point at which it can be 
pointed out to men and angels as 
the inspiration of the self-made. In 
such cases it means a great many 
admirable moral qualities,—tem- 
perance, industry, all the circle of 
minor excellence which is summed 
up in the word steadiness, and per- 
haps a mixture of something less 
desirable: but always with this 


incommunicable faculty, this luck 
or favour of nature added, which 
makes success. Perhaps it is this 
mild development of the power, 
that which advances a family gen. 
eration after generation a gradual 
step or two, without any shock or 
revolutionary violence, which is the 
most happy. But the strange en. 
dowment which makes the ordin. 
ary course of life into a sort of 
fairy tale, and flings one man up 
over the heads of others not per- 
connie inferior to him, into an 
incredible, romantic paradise of 
success, is far more striking to the 
spectator, and far less accountable. 
ut it may be doubted whether 
this faculty of fortune, even at its 
best produces much happiness, 
Commerce alone, in one way or 
other, undiluted or flavoured with 
even the highest science, but still 
commerce, can so elevate the self. 
made as to keep the advantages of 
their comet-like career always in 
the foreground, and reduce its 
disadvantages to an invisible quan- 
tity. Perhaps, for all we can tell, 
even the simplest form of self- 
making, that of the merchant who 
begins with the proverbial half- 
crown, and ends in millions, may 
have private stings that neutralise 
his bliss. Such a man may have 
regretful thoughts of the humble 
life far away from which he is 
severed; he may wince at the 
supposed contempt of a fine-gen- 
tleman son, or the silent, yet not 
altogether silent, anguish of a lady 
daughter, over his imperfections. 
When he has gained most, he ma 
feel by times as if he had lost 
and regret the creation which has 
been his own doing, although it has 
served to point many a moral, an 
over it many pzans have been sung. 
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Self-making, however, on this 
large practical scale, is, apart from 
sentiment, satisfactory enough to 
look upon. Fancy may please it- 
self with a dream of inevitable 
compensations which make the 
milkmaid more happy than the 
countess, and the man whose 
thoughts have neverstrayed beyond 
his few paternal acres a finer im- 

ersonation of wellbeing than his 
schoolfellow who has got the world 
at his feet ; but it is only a super- 
ficial and conventional fancy which 
indulges in such thoughts, and we 
are all very well aware that, as a 
matter of fact, the virtuous peasant 
is not more, but generally much 
less, exempt from the troubles of 
life than the rich man who has 
found a way for himself out of his 
native lowliness. And there are 
probably fewer drawbacks in the 
eareer of the man who attains great 
wealth than of any other self-made 
individual. It was a shrewd observ- 
er who said that if you could not 
get what you wanted, to get money 
was always the next best. It can- 
not buy happiness, but it can pur- 
chase more in the way of those 
substitutes for happiness which 
most of us manage to exist by 
than almost anything else ; and it 
is your only real leveller, the one 
infallible open sesame of modern 
times. Even Dr. Smiles, perhaps, 
does not press it upon the imagina- 
tion of his youthful readers in 
exactly this point of view, but it 
isa perfectly legitimate one all the 
same. In other spheres the self- 
made are not so certainly or so 
universally enviable. We all know 
what examples there have been of 
fame acquired and elevation gained 
by individual exertion. In the 
end of last century there were two 
self-made men, in the highest circle 
of public life, whose object was so 
completely attained that nothing 
now can obliterate their names 


from the roll of English states- 
men,—an elevation far more 
difficult to attain than wealth. 
In many points they were curious- 
ly alike—they were both the sons 
of their own genius, and both are 
pointed to as examples of what 
genius can do. Without interest 
or adventitious help, by the force 
of eloquence and a fortunate in- 
spiration, both these men rose 
from obscurity, poverty, and the 
unknown, into a position which 
princes might envy among the 
rulers of England. No reader will 
hesitate to allow, when he reads 
the names of Burke and Sheridan, 
that both have a right to historical 
place and honour. And yet what 
was the end of these two self-made 
men? They did so much that it is 
hard to understand how it was that 
they did nct do a great deal more : 
they sprang into fame, into social 
reputation, into what seemed from 
outside the highest eminence. Yet 
though both of them maintained 
the standard of their party with a 
brilliancy and dauntlessness unpar- 
alleled, there was no room for these 
two dazzling intruders among the 
serried ranks of the Whig aristo- 
cratic leaders—among the real 
ie apenas of power. They were 
ittle more than an embarrassment 
to their party, and when they had 
done all, had done nothing. They 
might lead, nay overawe and en- 
thral, the House of Commons on an 
occasion—and their names might 
seem to the ignorant tostand among 
the first of living powers—but the 
world knew better even when all 
seemed going well with them ; and 
looking back, we stand dumb and 
bewildered now to perceive of that 
great rumour and outcry of fame 
how little was genuine. Pitt and 
Fox are less dazzling figures than 
those two Irishmen, who owed their 
pre-eminence entirely to their own 
exertions. But what did that 
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eminence consist of ? An acci- 
dental and empty triumph now and 
then, which nobody could take from 
them,and for the rest scraps of office 
such as might have suited clever 
young gentlemen not long from 
college. Edmund Burke, Paymas- 
ter of the Forces! That was the 
best. Sheridan had a poor secre- 
taryship of the navy. 
ment they were foremost figures ; 
in real power this was what the 
attained to. And they both died 
poor, disappointed, forsaken, Alas 
for the self-made man! Lives 
more full of bitterness and fail- 
ure were never lived. Yet 
their successes were extraordinary. 
To get to stand in that sublime 
sow and sway the Commons of 
ngland for hours, so that the first 
men of the age could scarce draw 
breath for excitement and suspense 
and enthusiasm,—what an achieve- 
ment for an ambitious youth to 
set before him! But what youth 
would not be damped by the 
thought that this was poor Sherry 
the bankrupt, the abandoned—yet 
the man of genius who had made 
himself ? Burke had not Sheridan’s 
weaknesses, but he was the trouble 
of his party,—how not to do some- 
thing for him which would be equal 
to his.merit ; how to keep him in 
the subordinate place which was all 
he was tohave. The lives of these 
two men are pure tragedy. They 
never got the recompense of their 
work ; and yet they had successes 
which were almost miraculous, 
which were incredible, which are 
renowned everywhere, as instances 
of what may oe attained by indi- 
vidual exertion. Perhaps we might 
cite: happier instances nearer our 
own day. There was Lord Camp- 
bell, who was not a man of genius, 
yet got to be Lord-Chancellor, and 
was none the worse for his unex- 
citing triumphs. And there is 
another, more remarkable, whose 
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career, though he had various bitter 
episodes for years to pass through, 
ended at last perhaps in somethi 
as near the perfection of politi 
rank and fame as ever was attain. 
ed. But Lord Beaconsfield, though 
the creator of his own great posi. 
tion, was not in the same sense as 
the others a self-made man. 

We might go on to prove that 
the troubles of the self-made are 
as well worth consideration ag 
their advantages, through almost 
as many varieties of existence ag 
men have conquered fortune in, 
The pangs of a family and friends 
abandoned by the remorseless prac- 
titioner who finds himself encum- 
bered with them in his efforts to 
rise, or the sacrifice almost more 
painful made by the more sensitive 
adventurer who hates himself for 
his own meanness, yet shrinks with 
shame unutterable from the ap. 
pearance of his humble connections 
among his new and finer friends— 
are in themselves a most melan- 
choly item on the other side. The 
tortures that may arise from such 
a combination of circumstances, 
though of little importance to any 
public record, are among the most 
poignant that human nature can 
bear. The honest parents findin 
out that their son is above all 
things anxious that they should 
not be seen or known to belong to 
him; the wife, perhaps married 
in youth before these greater pros- 
pects began, who learns that she is 
a clog and burden upon her hus- 
band, and knows that he-feels her 
so,—what bitterness, not to be cal- 
culated by any standard of meas- 
ure, is in their hearts when the 
make such a discovery! and witl 
what sharp alloy of pain does his 
shame of them, and his sense of 
the unworthiness of his shame, de- 
base his success to himself when 
this is one of its issues. Even 
if he is as loyal as the day, his 
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triumphal car will go over hearts, 
hisown among them. An officer 
risen (in the true sense of the 
words) from the ranks is, for ex- 
ample, a man whom it is impos- 
sible to think of without compas- 
sion, though, according to every 
theory, both of reason and ro- 
mance, he ought to have nothing 
from us but admiration and sym- 
pathy. When it was a marshal’s 
baton he carried in his knapsack, 
and fortune went fast and far, 
things were different: but sup- 
posing him to be a mere lieutenant, 
a captain young enough to feel 
every sting, how little desirable 
is the elevation! Such an instance 
of the self-made will almost cer- 
tainly have some education, ambi- 
tion, and high spirit. How does 


he bear, wherever he may go, the 
little glance aside, the whisper that 
he must divine, the vulgar murmur 
of “Ranker,” the more polished 
proviso, “Not a gentleman, you 


know”? Is it worth his while to 
undergo all these inevitable heart- 
piercing pin-points for the sake of 
his commission ? It is a great thing 
he has done, far greater probably 
than the coup by which an ambi- 
tious office-boy will leap into the 
way of becoming a millionaire ; but 
how bitterly he will have to pay 
for it. We think that, side by 
side with Dr Smiles’ library of en- 
couraging examples, there should 
be a little volume of consolation. 
“To that woman when she has 
done most, yet will I add an 
honour, a great patience,” says 
Queen Katherine, in her anguish. 
And to these men, when they have 
attained the height of their hopes, 
we should be disposed to offer the 
same little considered virtue. We 
should bid them believe that the 
draught, when it is at their lips, 
may be more bitter than sweet, and 
that every aloe of humiliation is 
often mixed in the cup of victory. 
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It is happily, however, no ex- 
ample of this tragic kind that we 
have to produce in the person of 
James Ferguson, the peasant boy, 
who acquired for himself the title 
of astronomer, fought his way some- 
how through the fieldsof knowledge, 
out of the wilds of Banffshire got to 
London, and has left a name still 
sufficiently recognisable,though not 
among the greatest lights. He 
never came to anything great ; 
and perhaps, if it were not for 
the interest of the brief autobio- 
graphy, in which he describes his 
pursuit of knowledge, would have 
been little interesting to any audi- 
ence. But whatever our opin- 
ion may be about the self-made, 
there is no doubt that the pro- 
cess of self-making (when it is not 
merely mercantile—and sometimes 
even then, if there is any individu- 
ality in the operator) is one of the 
most interesting at which it is pos- 
sible to look; and as it was in 
Ferguson’s case of the simplest and 
prettiest kind, something like what 
a baby Adam might have accom- 
plished had he been placed in Eden, 
not in manhood, but childhood, 
with everything to teach himself, 
it is as charming a spectacle as 
could be contemplated. Ferguson 
was born in the north of Scotland, 
in Banffshire, in the early begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 
His editor and biographer will not 
allow that he knew exactly even 
where this event took place, but it 
was in one of two or three tiny 
thatched cottages set down among 
the braes, in all the stillness of the 
northern landscape—a blue hill 
behind, a few ash-trees about— 
“the Core of Mayen” being the 
pretty name of the little cluster 
of houses. The walls have all 
crumbled to pieces long ago, and 
corn grows, though with some 
danger of not ripening, a local 
authority says, so close is the circle 
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of the enclosing hills, over the spot 
where the rustic philosopher was 
born. He had the advantage of 
Adam in possessing a father, who, 
the cottage thatch having sunk 
down in the middle, employed a 
lever, that classic instrument, to 
raise it. The little, short-coated, 
barefooted boy looked on amazed 
at this first example he had ever 
witnessed of science put to use. 
And from that moment his keen 
curiosity had no rest, and his infant 
intellect took the bent it was to re- 
tain through life. He was at this 
time between seven and eight. Be- 
fore this he had taught himself to 
read—that is, he had listened and 
profited while his father, after 
a hard day’s work, sat down in the 
evening by the fireside and taught 
the eldest of the family, little 
Jamie’s brother, his lesson from 
the Catechism. It was a curious 


primer for the two little ruddy 


cotter children by the smoky, aro- 
matic glow of the peat fire, that 
hard text-book of theology, with 
its long words and longer doc- 
trinal expositions. No doubt both 
Johnnie and Jamie “could screed 
* ye aff Effectual Calling” before 
they were many years older ; but 
we wonder what the modern critics 
of education would think of the 
Shorter Catechism as a First Book. 
Did it do the children good or 
harm to spell out that “chief end 
of man,” the “first question,” by 
his answer to which, in old days, 
a Scotsman could be tested all the 
world over? Or did they ever 
forget the “God is a spirit, infi- 
nite, eternal, unchangeable,” which 
would swell under the lowly roof 
into a sort of organ note and high 
proclamation of truth? It can 
scarcely be doubted that such a 
beginning of learning had much to 
do with the “stately speech ” which 
Wordsworth describes, “such as 
grave livers do in Scotland use.” 
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Little James Ferguson had not the 
benefit of this instruction at first 
hand ; and it is curious to think of 
the little rustic sitting, with round 
eyes intent, listening to phrases 
so far above his understanding 
sounded forth in the father’s deep 
bass, or in the unwilling gasps of 
the other childish voice, to which 
the gates of knowledge were thus 
being painfully opened. Jamie 
would sit apart, with another 
well - thumbed “ carritch,” listen- 
ing, eager but bewildered, while 
the mother stirred the poppling 
porridge on the fire, or mashed the 
potatoes for supper with a cupful 
of milk, and the big wooden “ bee- 
tle” that rubbed the mass into 
smoothness. That the child should 
have managed to pick up an ac- 
quaintance with printed characters 
in this way is strange enough ; but 
Dogberry was more right than we 
suppose, when he said that reading 
and writing come by nature. 

“ Ashamed to ask my father to 
instruct me, I used, when he and 
my brother were abroad, to take 
the Catechism and study the lesson 
he was teaching my brother ; and 
when any difficulty occurred, I 
went to a neighbouring old woman, 
who gave me such help as enabled 
me to read tolerably well before 
my father had thought of teaching 
me.” This is put under the date 
1716, so that the small student 
would be six, who was too shy 
(which is what is meant by ashamed 
in the formal record) to ask his 
father to teach him. And it was 
after this that he saw the wonder- 
ful and awe-inspiring mystery of 
the lever which sent him to s¢i- 
ence after his alphabet. He goes 
on to say: “Some time after he 
[the father]was agreeably surprised 
to find me reading by myself ; he 
therefore gave me further instruc- 
tion, and also tanght me to write, 
which, with about three months I 
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had afterwards at Keith Grammar 
School, was all the education I ever 
received.” And it was no bad 
essay in the way of education— 
though, perhaps, not quite enough 
for a future Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

The lever had a great effect on 
the little fellow’s mind. It was 
like a miracle to him; and the 
idea of being able himself to per- 
form the prodigies effected by it 
filled him with inspiration. The 
father, evidently no mere clod- 
hopper, had a turning-lathe, and 
Jamie plunged into the enthusi- 
asm of creation—arranging bars 
and making wheels so as to in- 
crease the power of this mysteri- 
ous force. Such a rapture might 
have filled the mind of Aristotle ; 
and it was as new, as entrancing, 
as much a discovery to little Jamie. 
Finally, at the mature age of nine, 
like other inventors and origina- 
tors in science, he began to write 
“a short account of the machines 
he had made, sketching out figures 
of them with a pen, and imagining 
it to be the first treatise of the 
kind ever written.” But, alas, 
disappointment was in store for 
the little philosopher. “I after- 
wards showed it to a gentleman,” 
he says, “ who told me that these 
things were known long before, 
and showed me a printed book 
in which they were treated of.” 
It is scarcely possible to believe 
that this could be other than dis- 
couraging, and a trial of youthful 
fortitude. It was a pang that 
recurred again and again in the 
career of the self-taught man. But 
either he had forgotten what he 
once felt, or his temperament was 
robust and unsensitive. For he 
has the courage to say of this first 
check upon his childish ardour, 
that “I was much pleased when I 
found that my account agreed with 
the principles of mechanics in the 


book he showed me ; ”—a magnan- 
imous humble-minded little hero, 
affected by no early spite against 
fate. 

At ten he went out upon the 
world, such as it was in these nor- 
thern solitudes, and became a shep- 
herd boy—the most poetical and 

rimitive of trades. Had he grown 
into a great Maestro di color che 
sanno, the little picture he makes 
of himself at this point would have 
taken its place with the picture of 
young Giotto in his sheepskin, 
drawing his silly sheep with what- 
ever bit of chalk or pointed stone 
might come tohand, as the wander- 
ing painter found him on the Um- 
brian plains. The little Scot is 
still more picturesque. 


‘‘In the evenings, when my work 
was over, I went into a field with a 
blanket about me—lay down on m 
back, and stretched a thread wit 
small beads upon it at arm’s length 
between my eyes and the stars, sliding 
the beads upon it till they hid such 
and such stars from my eyes, in order 
to take their apparent distances from 
each other ; and then laying the thread 
down on a paper, I marked the stars 
thereon by the beads, according to 
their respective positions, having a 
candle by me.” 

There could not be a prettier 
picture. The boy, according to 
his own dates, would be fourteen 
or fifteen by this time,—the scene 
no balmy Italian plain, but the bare 
hills of Banff ; the materials.child- 
ish, and even the aim,—a sort of 
groping after knowledge, without 
much comprehension of what he 
wanted; but the sentiment, the 
atmosphere, the young ardent soul, 
the sacred fire of meaning, all per- 
fect. Good John Glashan, the far- 
mer, could not think what took the 
boy afield in the frosty clearness 
of those penetrating winter nights. 
He was too young for courting, 
that favourite rustic pastime ; and 
he must have been a good boy, giv- 
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ing satisfaction in his place. The 
kind goodman stole out ofter him 
to see what the laddie was after ; 
and this was what he saw, guided, 
no doubt, by the earthly star of 
some old lantern gleaming with its 
candle on the brae amid the stony 
ridges and blushes of gorse. Know- 
ledge, and the search after it, is 
always sublime to a Scotch peasant. 
The farmer watched the boy’s pro- 
ceedings with admiration and sym- 
pathy ; he “laughed at first ” more 
tenderly than the boy knew, and 
after hearing all the young astron- 
omer’s reasons, threw himself into 
the course of study with an interest 
of the most practical and effective 
kind. “That I might make fair 
copies in the daytime of what I had 
done in the night, he often worked 
for me himself,” Ferguson says. 
And when, some time after, the 
shepherd lad, sent on an errand to 
the manse, heard from the minister 
the astounding information that 
“the earth was round like a ball,” 
and got a map to copy, the kind 
farmer “took the thrashing-flail 
out of my hands,” and did the 
work, with now and then a pleased 
glance at the student, busy with 
compasses and rules in the barn 
beside him, carefully executing this 
not too-important work. The good 
Glashan! Sympathy is a pretty 
thing, but it seldom goes the length 
of taking the thrashing-flail ; and 
it is to be hoped that when the 
young man of science got the length 
of printing “ Rotulas” and tables 
by which to determine all about 
the moon, he took care to send his 
first proofs to the little farm-house 
among the hills, to be hung up in 
the warm, peat-scented, smoky 
dwelling, and proudly explained 
and commented upon by the good- 
man, who must have felt, with a 
swelling breast, that in these great 
works he too counted for some- 
thing. “I shall always have a re- 
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spect,” the philosopher adds, “for 
the memory of that man.” 

Glashan, however, was not alone 
in helping and encouraging the 
student. The minister gave not 
only maps and elucidation, but 
compasses, pens, ink, and paper, 
along with an admonition not to 
neglect the master’s work, even 
for those implements of art; and 
other patrons of the budding genius 
turned up on every hand. It is 
one charm, indeed, of personal nar- 
rative of this description, that it 
never fails to exhibit, where we 
least expect to find anything of 
the kind, another and another circle 
of honest intelligences and good 
hearts, taking an eager interest in, 
and giving the most generous en- 
couragement to, every effort of the 
struggling scholar; and scarcely 
ever fails to afford us a glimpse of 
some gifted individual known only 
to the country-side, some lowly 
Newton of the fields, who has 
never found his way into the fore- 
ground, but is not the less the 
light of his village. Here is one 
of these “gems of purest ray 
serene.” 


‘* When I had finished the copy, I 
asked leave to Garry home the map; 
he (the farmer) told me I was at liber- 
ty to do so, and might stay two hours 
to converse with the minister. On 
my way thither I happened to pass by 
the school at which I had been before, 
and saw a genteel-looking man, whose 
name I afterwards heard was Cantley, 
painting a sun-dial on the wall. I 
stopped a while to observe him, and 
the schoolmaster came out and asked 
me what parcel it was I had under my 
arm. I showed him the map and the 
copy I had made of it, wherewith he 
appeared to be very well pleased, and 
asked me whether I should not like to 
learn of Mr Cantley to make sun-dials ; 
Mr Cantley looked at the copy of the 
map and commerded it much, telling 
the schoolmaster, Mr John Skinner, 
that it was a pity I did not meet with 
notice and encouragement. I had a 
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good deal of conversation with him, 
and found him to be quite affable and 
eommunicative, which made me think 
[ should be extremely happy if I could 
be further acquainted with him.” 


After this little open-air confer- 
ence upon the roadside, the boy 
went on, his head full of pleasant 
applause and excitement, and ad- 
miration of the great yet affable 
stranger who could draw sun-dials, 
to the manse, where the minister, 
too, was pleased with his work ; and 
aneighbouring laird, who had come 
into the study for a talk, took up 
the rustic prodigy with interest, 
and grew so warm in the conversa- 
tion that at last he proposed to 
Jamie to go and live in his house 
(as servant, it is to be supposed), 
and that he would order “his 
butler, Alexander Cantley, to 
give me a great deal of instruc- 
tion.” Here was the hand of Pro- 
vidence, indeed : and the lad, all 
aglow with the thought of serving 
under such a genius, consented 
eagerly, as soon as his engagement 
with his present kind master should 
be out. This, no doubt, was the 
turning-point of Ferguson’s fate ; 
for the bare, austere mansion-house 
of Archwynannie brought him with- 
in the reach of other influences and 
aids than he could have found 
in the little hillside farm. In the 
first place, however, “the genteel- 
looking man,” who was Mr Grant’s 
butler, was the lord of the occa 
sion, 


“When the time of my servitude 
was out, I left my good master, and 
Went to the gentleman’s house, where 
I quickly found myself with a most 
humane good family. Mr Cantley, 
the butler, soon became my friend, 
and continued so to his death. He 
was the most extraordinary man that 
ever was acquainted with, or per- 
haps shall ever see ; for he was a com- 
plete master of arithmetic, a good 
mathematician, a master of music on 
every known instrument except the 
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harp, understood Latin, French, and 
Greek, let blood extremely well, and 
could even prescribe as a physician 
upon any urgent occasion. He was 
what is generally termed self-taught, © 
but I think he might, with much 
greater propriety, have been termed 
God Almighty’s scholar. He imme- 
diately began to teach me decimal 
arithmetic and algebra, for I had al- 
ready learnt vulgar arithmetic, at my 
leisure, from. books. He then pro- 
ceeded to teach me the elements of 
geometry; but to my inexpressible 
grief, just as I was beginning that 
branch of science, he left Mr Grant, 
and went to the late Earl of Fife’s, 
at several miles’ distance. The good 
family I was then with could not 
prevail on me to stay with them after 
he was gone, so I left them and went 
to my father.” 

It is perhaps less easy to realise 
the presence of this benignant and 


‘affable scholar employing his mo- 


ments of leisure in measuring sun- 
dials out of doors, and instructing 
his young aid within in algebra 
and geometry, in the pantry, than 
in a much poorer place. But why 
should not a butler be an Admir- 
able Crichton as well as a weaver 
or ashoemaker? The kindly pa- 
tronage and indulgence with which 
a small Scotch laird not much less 
than two centuries ago accepted 
the learning and gifts of his do- 
mestic servant, and gave him the 
young prodigy of the place for his 
pupil, is both interesting and re- 
markable. The country gentry 
has not ranked too high anywhere 
in respect to good taste and social 
wisdom,—therefore the Laird of 
Achwynannie demands the higher 
praise. 

One of the gifts received by 
Ferguson from the learned butler 
was an old-fashioned geographical 
book, in which was a description of 
a globe and the manner of its use. 
Following this description, the boy 
made himself a globe as soon as 
he got back to his father’s house, 
turning the ball by means of the 
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old turning-lathe, and covering it 
with paper, on which he painted a 
map of the world. It was the first 
globe he ever saw. 

After his severance from Cant- 
ley—which seems to have been 
complete—Ferguson fell into a 
kind of quiescence and depression. 
He took service with a miller, 
thinking that, while attending to 
the intermittent business of the 
mill, he would have time for his 
sines and decimals. But the miller 
was a sot, giving him ali the work 
to do, and no better fare than cold 
brose—oatmeal mixed with cold 
water—to eat. At the end of this 
unsuccessful venture he made an- 
other, engaging with “a neighbour- 
ing farmer who practised as a phy- 
sician ”—an odd conjunction. Fer- 
guson, by his father’s advice, went 
to service as a labourer with this 
incongruous person, in the equally 
incongruous hope “ that the doctor 
might instruct me in that part of 
the business.” But this proved a 
great failure, which perhaps was 
as well for the constitutions of the 
Banffshire peasantry. These mis- 
fortunes, with an illness incurred 
in one place, and weakness pro- 
duced by insufficient food in the 
other, were sad interruptions to 
the young peasant’s career. He 
was now over twenty, and it was 
important that he should cease ex- 

rimenting upon life and mechan- 
ics, and find a certain and fixed 
way of getting his own living. His 
father’s poor house seems to have 
received him ungrudgingly while 
he was ill and weak; but that 
was of course an impossibility save 
for the time of sickness. While 
he lay recovering and unable to 
work, he exercised his ingenuit 
in various ways. He madea clock 
for one thing, on the only model 
he knew—a wooden clock, with the 
neck of a broken bottle inserted as 
the bell on which the hours were 


struck ; and puzzled his brains 
much how it could be possible to 
make any other kind of time. 
keeping machine, and how a watch 
could keep itself going in a man’s 
pocket, or on a table, without 
weights or pendulum. It is to be 
supposed that watches were rare 
in the country-side, or he must 
have solved this difficulty sooner, 
As it was he pondered much over 
it, and was sorry he had not asked 
Cantley, that universal guide to 
knowledge, “ who could very easil 
have informed me,” he says, wit 
proud belief in his friend’s gifts, 
But one day a gentleman rode by, 
passing the little cot-houses of, the 
Core of Mayen, with seals dangling, 
and proud evidence of the posses- 
sion of that admired and incompre- 
hensible instrument, while young 
James, a gaunt convalescent, was 
sitting in the sun, still unable to 
work, but with his eyes open to 
every occurrence. “I asked him 
what o’clock it was ; he looked at 
his watch and told me. As he did 
that with so much good-nature, I 
begged of him to show me the 
inside of the watch; and though 
he was an entire stranger, he im- 
mediately opened the watch, and 
put it into my hands.” Imagine 
the excitement, the eagerness, the 
almost awe, as keen curiosity and 
dormant faculty peeped, panting, 
into that turnip-case of wonders. 
A steel spring was it? but James 
had never seen a spring but that of 
the lock of his father’s gun. How 
could a spring turn within a box 
so as to wind round and round 
the necessary chain ? The stranger 
expounded good-naturedly, bidding 
the inquirer experiment with 4 

iece of whalebone, and so smil- 
ingly rode away, with the subject 
of the lecture safe in his pocket, 
no doubt a great deal of amuse 
ment in his mind at the thought 
of the young rustic’s questions, 
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and perhaps with a pleased sense 
that he had done the explanation 
very well. But what James did 
was to go back to the cottage, to 
some nook he must have had “ ben 
the house” for his clippings and 
whittlings, and there set to work 
without delay to make a watch! 
He constructed one, in faithful 
observance of his chance infor- 
mant’s illustration, with a main- 
spring of whalebone and wooden 
wheels, enclosing the whole in a 
wooden box “very little bigger 
than a breakfast teacup,”—a nice 
serviceable size, though not per- 
haps adapted for the eae ut 
alas! a clumsy neighbour examin- 
ing the prodigy, let this miraculous 
production fall, and set his heavy 
rustic foot upon it in clumsy haste 
to pick it up. The father in his rage 
“was almost ready to beat the 
man”; but James, sagaciously per- 
ceiving that he could never do 
much more with it, took the mis- 
fortune peaceably, and perhaps was 
rather glad to see the monster go. 

There now arrived, however, a 
final crisis in his fortunes. “ As 
soon as I was able to go abroad, I 
carried my globe, clock, and copies 
of some maps to the late Sir James 
Dunbar of Durn, about twelve 
miles from where my father lived, 
as I had heard that Sir James was 
avery good-natured, friendly, in- 
quisitive gentleman.” The perfect 
confidence with which the peasant 
lad addresses himself to the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, and the ad- 
mirable friendliness with which 
they respond, is one of the most 
charming side-lights in the simple 
history. Sir James received the 
young experimenter with the great- 
est kindness. Perhaps it was an 
amusement in the stillness of 
country life to pick up a village 
prodigy, and see his experiments 
and inventions, and shrewd guesses 
at science, and hear him talk. In 
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the hospitality of the country-side 
another guest at the table, either 
above-stairs or below, would never 
be missed. The Baron of Brad- 
wardine would not have turned 
Jamie away; and it is easy to 
imagine what interest his globes and 
clocks would have caused through- 
out Tully-Veolan, and how the 
beards would have wagged over the 
achievements of the young genius, 
and the ladies would send for him 
to the withdrawing-room and in- 
quire into his capabilities. It was 
a dozen years before the period at 
which Scott opens up to us that 
delightful ancient mansion, that 
James Ferguson knocked at the 
door of the mansion-house of Durn 
—a struggling, white, high-gabled 
Scotch house, not so imposing as 
Tully-Veolan, with a square stone 
gateway, the pillars of which were 
crowned, not with heraldic sup- 
porters like the Baron’s, but with 
the commoner ornament of two 
large balls of stone. Half in jest, no 
doubt,half to amuse the new visitor , 
with something to do, he was set 
to work to turn these balls into a 
pair of globes. One can imagine 
the tremendous gravity and sense 
of importance with which the rustic 

hilosopher and artist must have 
ns this great work ; while good 
Sir James, highly delighted with 
the joke, would come out to watch 
his progress, and all the village 
idlers bring their hints, and the 
ladies trip out with smiles and 
pleasant jests, but too courteous 
to hurt the poor lad’s feelings, as 
he stood aloft between them and 


the sky in all the responsibility of 
science, measuring and marking. 
Perhaps by degrees a little pride in 
it, and real interest, would mingle 
with this standing joke of the 
house ; and when the sun shone out 
it would be we to see just what 


portions of the globe he was shining 
on, according to Jamie’s calcula- 
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While all this was going 
on, my Leddy Dipple—that is to 
say, Mrs Duff, Sir James’s sister, 
the wife of the Laird of Dipple— 
arrived on a visit, and perhaps re- 
proved the young peoplefor making 
fun of the self-taught artist, but at 
all events took him hindly in hand, 
with a desire to find some work for 
his aspiring genius better than a 
return to hedging and ditching, or 
even to cleaning clocks. She asked 
him whether he could not draw 

atterns for embroidery, which 
Dengenen, delightfully ready to 
follow every new suggestion,turned 
his hand to at once. He had a 
certain success in this, his globes 
being finished, and began to make 
a little money among the country 
ladies, who sent for him to arrange 
designs for their aprons and _ petti- 
coats. In the fervour of this new 


tions, 


_ and in the hitherto un- 


nown pleasure of seeing pictures 
and objects of art, the young man 
began to draw everything he saw, 
copying the prints on Sir James’s 
walls in pen and ink, with that fine 
courage of ignorance and enthu- 
siasm which shrank from no at- 
tempt. He must have become the 
favourite of the house, in the pro- 
found country leisure and ease of 
hospitality, doing what he pleased, 
free of the library and the parlour, 
though the guest of the servants’ 
hall. It is the prettiest glimpse 
of rural friendliness and kindness 
that he'thus gives us unawares. 
How unlikely now that any rural 
Sir James would cheerfully take 
in the cotter’s son with his curi- 
osities, and set him to work and 
permit him all the advantages of 
seeing and sharing the life of the 
educated and refined ! One after 
another of the guests as they came 
and went took up Jamie with 
the same friendly interest. After 
Leddy Dipple, with her patterns, 
came a still more important in- 
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fluence, that of her son-in-law, the 
Laird of Auchmedden, who wag 
the cause of another important 
step in the young man’s life. 

** Lady Dipple had been but a few 
weeks there when William Baird, Esq, 
of Auchmedden, came on a visit. He 
was the husband of one of that lady's 
daughters, and I found him to be very 
ingenious and communicative. He in- 
vited me to go to his house and sta 
some time with him, telling me 
should have free access to his library, 
which was a very large one, and he 
would furnish me with all sorts of im- 
plements for drawing. I went thither 
and stayed about eight months, but 
was much disappointed in finding no 
books of astronomy in his library, 
except what was in the two volumes 
of Harris’s ‘ Lexicon Technicum,’ al- 
though there were many books on 
geography and other sciences. Several 
of these, indeed, were Latin, and 
more in French, which being lan- 
guages that I did not understand, I 
had recourse to him for what I wanted 
to know of their subjects, which he 
cheerfully read to me ; and it was as 
easy for him at sight to read English 
from a Greek, Latin, or French book 
as from an Englishone. He furnished 
me with pencils and Indian Ink, show- 
ing me how to draw with them; and 
although he had but an indifferent 
hand at that work, yet he was a very 
acute judge, and consequently a very 
fit person for showing me how to 
correct my work. He was the first 
who ever sat to me for a picture, and 
I found it was much easier to draw 
from the life than from any picture 
whatever, as nature was more striking 
than any imitation of it. Lady Dipple 
came to his house in about half a year 
after I went thither; and as they 
thought I had a genius for painting, 
they consulted together about what 
might be the best way to put me for- 
ward.” 

Thus these daring experimenters 
set about to establish a Scotch Sir 
Joshua. Butthe Edinburgh pain- 
ters, when he was sent to them 
(having been offered a year’s bed 
and board gratis by kind Leddy 
Dipple), shook their heads at the 
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rustic student. Mr John Alex- 
ander offered to teach him to paint 
in oils, “if I would serve him seven 
years and my friends would main- 
tain me all the time,” which was 
an impossibility. At last he came 
across a wise old clergyman, who 
advised him to copy from nature, 
“as all the rules for drawing signi- 
fied but very little when one came 
to draw from the life.” Ferguson 
adopted boldly this courageous ad- 
vice, and henceforward appeared 
before the world as a “ limner,” 
taking portraits in Indian ink 
upon vellum. “Thus,” he says 
plously, “a business was provi- 
dentially put into my hands which I 
followed for six-and-twenty years.” 

In all likelihood he had that 
knack of hitting a likeness which 
is sometimes to be found in the 
humblest practitioners of art. It 
is impossible to suppose that with 
such a training anything more 
could be obtained even from gen- 
ius ; and as Ferguson does not seem 
tohave aspired to anything higher, 
it is possible enough that study 
would have been thrown away 
upon him. But there was no pho- 
tography in those days, and the 
humblest professors of the art of 
portraiture had a chance. He was 
recommended from one to another 
of the kindly northern gentlefolks, 
and even in Edinburgh found sitter 
after sitter, and was able not only 
“to put a good deal of money in 
my own pocket, but to spare what 
was sufficient to supply my father 
and mother in their old age.” 
Leddy Dipple kept close watch 
over her young protégé in this sin- 
gular change of his circumstances, 
reflecting, no doubt, that he who 
was the steadiest of rustics in the 
Core of Mayen, or when on his 
good behaviour at Durn or Auch- 
medden, might yield to the seduc- 
tions of Edinburgh. “She made 
me give her an exact account 
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at night of what families I had 
been in throughout the day, and 
of the money I had received. 
She took the money each night, de- 
siring I would keep an account of 
what I had put into her hands, 
telling me that I should duly have 
out of it what I wanted for clothes, 
and to send to my father.” This 
strict supervision, however, lasted 
only fora while : his kind patroness 
found out how entirely Ferguson 
was to be trusted, and in less than 
six months gave up her charge, 
telling him that she would thence- 
forth trust him to be his own bank- 
er. Was it this, or was ita failure 
of sitters, or because his heart 
never was much in this hasty pro- 
fession so suddenly picked up, that 
made him try another, and dash at 
Medicine in the same sudden way 
as he had done at Art? He tells 
us that he took “a foolish inclina- 
tion to study anatomy, surgery, 
and physic, all from reading of 
books and conversing with gentle- 
men on these subjects.” But the 
Muse is more coy in that direc- 
tion, and when he went home, at 
the end of two years, thinking him- 
self wise enough to be a doctor “ in 
that part of thecountry,” and with 
store of plasters and drugs, he 
found that even the stout stomachs 
of the Banffshire folks required 
a little more studying, and that 
though they were willing enough 
to enles his medicines, “very few 
paid me.” Therefore “I quite left 
off that business, and began to 
think of taking to the more sure 
one of drawing pictures again.” It 
is very curious to see the untaught 
rustic thus stumbling about among 
the arts and sciences with un- 
bounded pluck and modest assur- 
ance, and that daring of ignorance 
which nothing can surpass. He 
did not care for the business of 
drawing pictures, as he candidly 
allows a few years later, when he 
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goes to London. “I never strove 
to excel, because my mind was 
still pursuing things more agree- 
able.” The pale images repro- 
duced from photographs of his 
original drawings have a_tea- 
board flatness, and perhaps the 
productions themselves were not 
much more important than those 
terrible black silhouettes in which 
our grandfathers and grand-moth- 
ers have a gloomy immortality. 
But there remained a higher ambi- 
tion in him. At Vurn and Auch- 
medden, while he amused and 
drew pictures of the gentle-folk, 
and painted the globes on the gate- 
posts, there was still a moment 
when he was again the poetic 
shepherd, the votary of the stars. 
When the heavens shone in the 
frosty nights, he would start out 
as of old with his thread and his 
lantern, and measure the starry 
heights and distance in the same 
absorbed and aimless way. “I 
was so impressed,” he says, “as 
sometimes to imagine that I saw 
the ecliptic in the heavens among 
the stars, like a broad circular 
road for the sun’s apparent course, 
and fancied the path of the planets 
to resemble the narrow ruts made 
by cart wheels, sometimes on one 
side of the plain road and some- 
times on the other, crossing the 
road at small angles, but never 
going far from either side of 
it.” So high, yet so homely, was 
the imagination of this country 
boy. 

t was during a professional (?) 
visit to Inverness, where he found 
occupation for eight months, “draw- 
ing pictures,” that he took up his 
favourite study again ; not with 
much added knowledge, for he re- 
cords with regret his neglect of 
his favourite science in Edinburgh, 
where he might have found much 
help “in conversing with those 
who are very able to assist me,” 


but with renewed enthusiasm, 
is curious, indeed, to see through. 
out how extremely limited his 
ideas of study were. He was 
willing to make any number of 
painful calculations, groping at 
an end which, by more scientifie 
methods, he could have attained 
with ease ; but it never seems to 
have occurred to him to begin from 
the beginning, and work his way to 
a thorough knowledge of his sub. 
ject. To pick up scraps of infor- 
mation here and there as he had 
done in his youth—to get a little 
aid from “ a gentleman riding by,” 
from the conversation of those who 
“were very well able to assist 
him ”—to blunder along by experi- 
ment, copying, jumping at little 
discoveries which to him had all 
the delight of novelty, but to the 
instructed were simple as A B ¢,— 
these were the modes he delighted 
in. There must have been a cer. 
tain perversity in the intellectual 
nature that exercised itself in this 
way ; and in fact, after the early 
studies of his childhood, it is not a 
searcher afterknowledgewithwhom 
we have to deal, so much as a 
headstrong player at that search— 
aman preferring to grope and jump 
at difficulties, and to whom the 
steady labour of a student was im- 

ossible. It was natural enough 
indeed that it should be so. He 
had jumped at many things, and 
got a great deal of applause in 80 
doing ; and perhaps it was scarcely 
to be expected that, after so many 
chance successes, he should have 
given himself the trouble of hard 
labour to attain a proficiency whieh 
he scarcely appreciated, and which 
would not perhaps have been half 
so entertaining as his own guesses 
at knowledge. 

However, his renewed interest 
in his favourite pursuit resulted 
now in the first of those mathema- 
tical toys with which Ferguson 
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amused himself, and which estab- 
lished a sort of reputation for him. 
The Astronomical Rotula was con- 
ceived in his solitude at Inverness 
when perhaps he was a little home- 
sick, missing the ladies who had 
petted him, and the kind and learn- 
ed lairds who had read English out 
of Greek and Latin books for his 
gratification. Space does not per- 
mit us to describe the scientific 
plaything which, beginning with 
an arrangement “for showing the 
motions and places of the sun and 
moon in the ecliptic on each day of 
the year perpetually, and conse- 
quently the days of all the old and 
new moons,” went on to the more 
elaborate circle of the moon’s nodes, 
with all sorts of details as to the 
days of the month, difference of 
time in different places, tides of 
high water, &c. &c. One of the 


Inverness ministers, with some pre- 
tensions to science, examined and 
approved it ; and the result was 


an introduction to the professor of 
mathematics in Edinburgh, who 
helped Ferguson to get up a sub- 
scription, and publish it. It went 
through several impressions, and 
sold well, until the year 1752, 
when the style was changed, and 
the instrument became useless. 
The same professor, Maclaurin, 
himself a scientific writer of very 
high eminence, showed Ferguson an 
_Orrery, the first he had seen, which 
once more inflamed his imagina- 
tion. Though he could only see 
the outside of it, and not the man- 
ner of working, this was enough 
to set his brain in motion; and 
ere long he had puzzled out the 
mechanism, and made a correspond- 
ing machine. When he had com- 
pleted this work, Professor Mac- 
laurin desired him to lecture upon 
it to the young gentlemen who at- 
tended his classes, —“ which I did,” 
says Ferguson, with his usual un- 
daunted simplicity, “‘ without any 
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hesitation, seeing I had no reason 
to be afraid of speaking ‘before a 
— and good man who was my 
riend.” Shortly afterwards he 
sent this first effort “in a present ” 
to one of the ministers of Elgin 
who had been kind to him ; but 
from that time forth went on mak- 
ing orreries and other scientific im- 
plements with ever increasing zeal 
and industry. This, indeed, and 
not scientific discovery, seems to 
have been his delight. He had not 
education enough to unravel the 
mysteries of the heavens. Though 
he never ceased to love them, & 
got no further in his investigations 
among the stars than those aimless 
calculations with the beaded string 
that had given him the air of an 
infant Newton in his youth. It 
may be said, indeed, that all the 
poetry of his career was concen- 
trated in those still hours when he 
lay on his back on the hill-side, a 
boy who might have turned into a 
great astronomer, scanning the 
heavens through the measured in- 
tervals of his little line. Perhaps, 
however,he would have gazed only, 
and not measured, had he been born 
to that elevation. As it turned 
out, it was the beads, not the stars, 
that were the objects of his life. 
His biographer concludes that his 
first orrery was most likely “a 
rude piece of work, made not for 
correct motions, but merely to show 
them.” And this, in fact, was the 
end of all his work. There is a 
naiveté, a simplicity in this predo- 
minating desire, which, though not 
very elevated, is attractive and en- 
gaging. It is as if his intelligence 
had never surmounted the shock of 
child-like pleasure with which the 
movements of the celestial sphere 
impressed it first. He had no am- 
bition to find a new planet, to dis- 
cover a comet, to trace the secrets 
of the shining armies overhead. 
But over and over again, with the 
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careful repetition of a workman 
determined to improve the special 
object to which he devotes his skill, 
he returned to his self-appointed 
task, and set all his faculties to 
show the movements of the heavens 
and the mechanism of the sky. 
Rotulas, orreries, dials, everything 
he could think off, his patient hands 
elaborated. He could not account 
for them, or attain even that per- 
fect accuracy which mathematics 
can accomplish ; but by all manner 
of cunning little wheels and elabo- 
rate contrivances, he could make 
it apparent how the sun and moon 
moved in their courses, how the 
tides rose, and how the night and 
day succeeded each other. It is 
too much to call him an astrono- 
mer. He was a sort of star- 
mechanic — the carpenter, the 
wheel-wright of the heavens. 
With another of these ingenious 
instruments, made in an improved 
manner, with wheels cut in ivory, 
Ferguson set out in the year 1743 
to seek his fortune in London, be- 
ing then about thirty-three, at the 
height of early life. He had mar- 
ried a few years before, but had 
not yet attained to a ogee. more 
solid and certain in the way of a 
livelihood than his trade of por- 
trait painting. He carried intro- 
ductions with him,—among others, 
to Sir Stephen Poyntz, who had 
been tutor to the Duke of Cum- 
berland. Sir Stephen suggested 
that Ferguson should prepare him- 
self for a post of mathematical 
master to which he could appoint 
him; but, hearing that he was 
married, valipeniaien this idea. 
“ He then asked me what business 
I intended to follow. I answered 
that I knew of none besides that 
of drawing pictures ;” upon which 
this kind patron immediately gave 
him a commission “to draw the 
pictures of his lady and children,” 
from which beginning Ferguson 


soon found himself with as much 
work as hecould do. But when he 
had secured daily bread by his 
drawing, he turned again to hig 
beloved wheels, and set in hand an 
instrument intended to delineate 
the moon’s course in the heave 
which he showed to the president 
of the Royal Society, and had the 
honour of exhibiting and explain. 
ing to that learned body as a new 
invention. He had afterwards the 
mortification of finding, however, 
that his discovery had been dis- 
covered more than once before, and 
in one case by a Mr Ellicott, a 
watchmaker,who courteously asked 
him to dinner at his house in 
Hackney, and showed him all his 
calculations for the Trajectorium 
Lunare, made twenty years before, 
Ferguson, however, published an 
engraving of his Moon’s Path, 
which brought him some profit and 
much controversy ; and from this 
time the tale, heretofore so full 
of pleasant glimpses of the so- 
ciety round him,—little open-air 
vignettes, friendly patrons, and 
simple progress,—becomes a re- 
cord less entertaining of those 
toys of learning, the Trajectorium 
Eclipsareon, and the like. 

In 1748 Ferguson began to de- 
liver lectures on his favourite 
subjects, by way apparently of 
diss out This fiving, the "hin 
little vein of possibility in the 
way of portraits beginning to wear 
out. “My eyes are too much 
failed to draw pictures,” he writes 
to a friend some years later ; “ in- 
deed I cannot say that I have 
drawn six these last twelve months. 
And as to Astronomy, there are 
at present more than double the 
number which might serve the 
ser ear gl tastes lying but 
ittle in that way. This does not 


give a very encouraging aspect to 


his struggling life. And so low in 
courage had he fallen—“ poor Bell,” 
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too, his wife, being very despond- 
ent,—that he inquires of his corre- 
spondent how little his family 
might “live soberly upon” in a 
small house at Elgin, evidently 
with the intention of throwing up 
the conflict, After this, however, 
affairs must have mended, and he 
congratulates himself that he is 
able “to leave off painting pic- 
tures, and employ myself in the 
much pleasanter topics of Mechan- 
ics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneu- 
matics, Electricity, and Astro- 
nomy,” amid which his career and 
character disappear out of our 
sight, amid a whir of little wheels, 
steel plates, and springs, and in- 
tricate movements. he finest 
career, when it reaches its climax, 
loses the dramatic interest of the 
rise and progress ; and much more 
when all the efforts we have taken 
so lively an interest in, work out 
after all so small a result. The 
lecturer, with his formulas and 
machinery, his tours about the pro- 
vinces, his advertisements of course 
after course, has a shabby air of 
limitation in comparison with the 
boundless hope and freshness of his 
early studies. It was delightful 
to waylay along with Jamie the 
gentleman riding by, and inspect 
the watch out of his pocket, with 
eager effort to penetrate its mys- 
teries; but when it comes to the 
poor little hand-bills and proposais, 
ifso many persons will subscribe 
a guinea each, to read a course of 
lectures, the reader’s interest, if 
it survives at all, turns into that 
pity with which we contemplate 
the course of the struggling poor 
man who has failed in life,—as in- 
deed is always the case when the 
youthful phenomenon, the village 
prodigy, sinks and slips into a 
threadbare poor gentleman in a 
periwig, a little shabby, a little 
sad, though always with a firm 
confidence in his machinery, and 


never weary of his Moon’s Path, 
his Rotulas, his Trajectorium, and 
all the rest. 

The life, however, which was 
not destined to be that of a great 
astronomer, or to mark any new 
beginning in science, was full of 
tragic elements. The “unfortun- 
ate family connections,” which are 
referred to by two or three com- 
mentators, are attributed, with per- 
haps not much more certainty 
than a conjecture, in the first place, 
to the character of his wife, who is 
supposed on one-occasion to have 
made a sudden irruption into a 
room where he was lecturing and 
destroyed his apparatus. But there 
seems no doubt about the terrible 
domestic calamity which befell him 
in the disappearance of his only 
daughter, a girl described with the 
adjectives preeer to the period as 
“remarkable for the elegance of 
her person, the agreeableness and 
vivacity of her conversation, and 
in philosophical knowledge worthy 
such a father.” “She was lost in 
a singular and mysterious manner,” 
the same authority adds. A young 
per of Ferguson, the Eudosia of 

is dialogues, gives a sensational 
description of this unfortunate 
creature’s disappearance, as occur- 
ring when she was walking with 
her father along the Strand. “ Fer- 
guson being occupied in some cal- 
culations, did not perceive when 
his daughter withdrew her arm ; 
and when he did, he thought she 
had gone home to arrange some 
domestic affairs, and returned home 
in that idea, and expected her for 
days and weeks, but she never re- 
turned—he never saw her more.” 
Of this terrible incident he himself 
roakes no record. Indeed he says 
very little about his domestic cir- 
cumstances ; and the proud Scotch 
peasant, so keenly sensitive to 
family disgrace, was not likely to 
bring such a catastrophe before 
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the world. No doubt the poor 
people, in their dismal inquiries 
and searches, did what they could 
to think the best, and persuade 
themselves that their child was not 
altogether to blame. ‘Some cir- 
cumstances attending the death of 
a young lady a few years after- 
wards, dying in London upon her 
arrival from the West Indies, led 
Ferguson to believe that she might 
be his daughter; but nothing 
definite was ever known.” He 
lived in London for more than a 
dozen years after; with this miser- 
able mystery unsolved ; and save 
for a melancholy bequest in his 
will of a.small sum to be paid to 
her after his decease, “in case she 
should demand the same,” there is 
no mention of Agnes. It appears, 


however,from the researches of Fer- 
guson’s biographer, that the poor 
philosopher’s daughter had fallen 
like omer | 


another, “inveigled 
from her father’s house by gentle- 
men whom she had often seen at 
his lectures,” and, deserted after 
the first charm of her beauty was 
over, had led a miserable life, 
divided between vice and the des- 
pairing attempts to escape from 
vice, which make up the profoundest 
tragedy of humanity. The strange 
thing in her case, however, is that 
she seems to have returned to Lon- 
don, and there struggled and suf- 
fered, now trying a little feeble lit- 
erature, now the stage in spasmodic 
efforts, but without ever seeking 
shelter or pity from the home she 
had deserted. But whether this 
was because of distrust in the ten- 
dernesss of that home, or from a 
sense of the poignant misery and 
shame which she must have brought 
upon it, no one can ever know. 
Fortune, however, seems to have 
smiled upon the unhappy father at 
this moment of oniralh, as hap- 
pens at times when prosperity 
seems a kind of fiendish mockery 
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of the deeper ills that cannot 
be conjured away. He was 
elected a member of the Royal 
Society “on account of his singu- 
lar merit,” with remission of all 
fees and annual payments, in the 
winter of the same year 1763. In 
the previous year he had receiy. 
ed a pension on the civil list, 
which he quaintly and formally 
describes as being “ regularly paid 
without any deduction.” It was 
but fifty pounds a year, but that 
was a larger sum then than now, 
and is said to have secured his 
comfort for the rest of his life, 
But there is not much in that dim 
and limited life in the London 
streets, with its tradesmanlike in. 
dustries and _ scientific puzzles, 
broken now and then by a lectur- 
ing tour, even when illuminated 
by the high lights of the Royal 
Society, to attract the interest of 
the reader. Ferguson had the 
gratification of repeated interviews 
with the king at Kew and St 
James’s, his Majesty having an in- 
clination to amuse himself with 
the toys of science ; and once at 
least “ the self-taught philosopher ” 
had the still greater honour of 
forming one of the company round 
Dr Johnson. But his evenin 

were perhaps ordinarily spent in 
less elevated company, as will be 
seen from a sketch in his old 
graphic vein to be quoted by and 
by. In none of his children would 
he seem to have found happiness. 
One of his sons died in early man- 
hood ; another wasirregularand un- 
satisfactory in life. His orreries, his 
tables of tides and new moons, his 
combinations of fine-cut wheels and 
subtle movements, were the pleas- 
ures of his life. And public events 
have as little part as those more 
poignant records of the individual 
life in his narrative, or in anything 
known of him. One would have 
thought the north - country Scot 
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could not have passed over, without 
at least a passing mention, the great 
crisis of the °45; and one at least 
of his early patrons, that kind and 
learned Laird of Auchmedden, the 
last of his house, who had received 
him as his guest for months, and 
was his first sitter when he be- 
gan to “draw pictures,” was out 
with Prince Charlie, and lived the 
life of a fugitive and outlaw for 
some time after. But the Scotch 
peasant turned London citizen gives 
no sign of consicousness. His 
Lunarium, his Eclipsareon, or per- 
haps a new Rotula, came in his 
way, and eclipsed the course of his- 
tory—which indeed a very small 
individual matter will easily do, as 
against the greatest revolution out- 
side. 

To return to the lighter evi- 
dences of character, there are many 
amusing instances of the paradox 
of the self-taught—the mingled ig- 
norance and knowledge, keen ex- 
perimental capability and blank of 
the most ordinary cultivation which 
might be quoted. The following 
example is from the notes of a 
savant of the time—Dr Hutton of 
Newcastle—in whose company, one 
evening after his lecture, Ferguson 
exhibited with much pride “a very 
neat and correct drawing, showing 
how to divide the area of a circle 
into any number of equal parts,” 
in an elaborate and difficult way. 
The learned mathematician sug- 
gested that it might be done more 
simply—an idea which Ferguson 
heard with evident unbelief and 
half displeasure. 

“T was induced to consider it that 
evening before going to rest, and dis- 
covered the construction. The next 
morning Ishowed him the new and 
very simple construction with its de- 
monstration, which he seemed much 
pleased with, on account of its appar- 
ent simplicity, but doubted very much 
that it might not be correctly true. 
On referring him to the accompany- 
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ing demonstration to satisfy himself of 
its geometric truth, I was much sur- 
prised by his reply that he could not 
understand that, but he would make 
the drawing correctly on a large scale, 
which was always his way to try if 
such things were true. In my sur- 
prise, I asked where he had learned 
geometry, and by what Euclid or 
other book; to which he frankly re- 
plied that he had never learned geo- 
metry, nor could ever understand the 
demonstration of any of Euclid’s prob- 
lems. Accordingly, the next morn- 
ing, with a joyful countenance, he 
brought me the construction neatly 
drawn out on a large sheet of paste- 
board, saying he esteemed it a treasure, 
having found it quite right, as every 
point and line agreed to a hair’s- 
breadth by measurement on the scele.” 

There is something in a fact like 
this which is more than the ordin- 
ary incompleteness of self-educa- 
tion. It seems to reveal an indol- 
ence of mind in the midst of ex- 
treme activity, and even a certain 
perversity of individualism as to 
what to learn and what not to 
learn, which is very curious. Many 
a workman with time and oppor- 
tunities much less than those o ol 
guson, has taught himself Euclid, 
and there seems a certain force of 
passive resistance implied in his 
ability to evade so necessary a 
foundation. How he should have 
succeeded in getting through the 
hands of so many amateur teachers, 
through a two years’ residence in 
Edinburgh, the home of learning, 
and even a sufficiently close ac- 
quaintance with the mathematical 
professor, without having been 
forced into some sort of acquaint- 
ance with the fundamental science, 
is almost more inconceivable than 
how he could have spent a great 
part of his life in lecturing on 
such subjects, without so much as 
being able to understand the de- 
monstration of a problem. 

Here, however, following upon 
this little story of discomfiture, is 
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another of triumph, entirely after 
Ferguson’s own heart, which has 
all the more value as being from 
his own hand, and affording us a 
glimpse, something like the earlier 
record, into the amusements and 
companions of his London life. It 
is contained in a letter written to 
one of his Scotch correspondents, 
the minister of Glass, and is ac- 
companied with a detailed account 
of the scientific puzzle of which it 
treats. It begins by thanking his 
correspondent for having forwarded 
some money to Fergusvun’s sister, 
and sending another enclosure of 
similiar import for her, as “she 
may still be in need of a small 


supply.” 


‘*T herewith send you an account of 
my Mechanical Paradox. My inter- 
view with the watchmaker was as 
follows :—One evening I went to the 
weekly club with a friend, and on our 
entering the room, or very soon after, 
the watchmaker began to hold forth 
violently against a Trinity of persons 
in the Godhead. . . . I happened to 
sit just opposite to-him, with the table 
between us, and (you may believe) 
plenty of wine and punch uponit. I 
gave him a severe frowning look, on 
which he asked my opinion concern- 
ing the Trinity. I told him that all 
my belief thereof depended upon the 
opinion I had of the sure knowledge 
and veracity of the revealer, but that I 
did not think it was a proper subject 
to be talked of over our bottles, bowls, 
and glasses, and should therefore be 
desirous of talking to him about his 
own business. ‘ Very well,’ says he, 
‘let us talk about it.’ ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘I 
believe you know very well how one 
wheel must turn another, or howa 
pinion must turn a wheel, or a wheel 
turn a pinion.’ ‘I hope I do,’ he said. 
‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ supposing you make a 
wheel as thick as other three, and cut 
teeth in them all, and then put the 
three thin wheels, all loose, upon one 
axis, and set the thick wheel to them so 
that its teeth may take into those of 
the three thin ones; now turn the 
thick wheel round—how must it turn 
the others!’ Says he, ‘ Your question 
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is almost an affront to common sense, 
for everybody that knows anything of 
the matter must know that, turn the 
wheel which way you will, all the other 
three must be turned the contrary 
way to that.’ ‘Sir,’ says I, ‘I believe 
you think so.’ ‘ Think !’ says he ; ‘itis 
beyond a thought—it is demonstrated 
that they must.’ ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘I would 
not have you to be too sure, lest. 
possibly you should be mistaken; 
and now what would you say if I 
should say that, turn the thick one 
whichever way you will, it shall turn 
one of the wheels the same way, the 
other the contrary way, and the third 
no way at all.’ Says he, ‘I would say 
that there never was anything pro- 
posed that could be more absurd, as. 
being not only above our reason, 
but contrary thereto, and also to 
plain fact.’ ‘ Very well,’ says I, ‘now, 
sir, is there anything in your ideas 
more absurd about the received 
doctrine of the Trinity, than in this 
proposition of mine?’ ‘There is not,’ 
said he, ‘and if I could believe the 
one, I should believe the other also.’ 
‘Gentlemen,’ said I, looking at the 
company, ‘you hear this ; bear witness 
to it.’ The watchmaker asked me if 
I had ever made or seen such a ma- 
chine? I told him I had not, but I 
believed I could make it, although I 
had never thought of it till this in- 
stant. ‘ By G—d,’ said he, ‘ your head 
must be wrong, for no man on earth 
could do such a thing.’ ‘Sir,’ said I, 
‘be my head wrong or right, I believe 
Ican not only do it, but even be able 
to show the machine, if I may be ad- 
mitted into the company, on this day 
se’ennight.’ The company, who, with 
serious faces, were very attentive to 
all this, requested that I would come. 

‘*So Imade the machine all of wood, 
and carried it under my coat to the 
same room on the day appointed ; and 
there was the watchmaker. ‘ Well, 
old friend,’ says he, ‘have you made 
your machine?’ ‘ Yes sir,’ said I, 
‘there itis; let us take it to pieces. 
Are these wheels fairly toothed, 
and fairly pitched into the thick 
wheel?’ ‘Yes, they are,’ said he. ‘I 
then turned round the pot wheel 
whose teeth took into those of the 
three thin wheels, and asked him 
whether the uppermost wheel did not 
turn the same way as the one did that 
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turned it; whether the next wheel 
below did not turnthe contrary way ; 
and the lowermost thin wheel no way 
at all?’ ‘They do,’ he said, ‘ but there 
is a fallacy in the machine.’ ‘Sir,’ said 
I, ‘do you detect the fallacy, and ex- 

it to the company.’ He lookeda 
ong while at it, took it several times 
to pieces, and put it together again. 
‘Sir,’ said I, ‘is there any fallacy in 
the machine ?’ ‘I confess,’ said he, 
‘Isee none.’ ‘ There is none,’ said I. 
‘How the devil is it, then,’ said he, 
‘that the three thin wheels should be 
so differently affected? the thing is 
not only above all reason, but is even 
contrary to mechanical principles. 
‘For shame, sir,’ said I; ‘ask me not 
how it is, for it is a simpler machine 
than any clock or watch that you ever 
made or mended; and if you may be 
so easily nonplussed by so simple a 
thing in your own way of business, no 
wonder you should be so about the 
Trinity. But learn from this for the 
future, not to reckon everything absurd 
and impossible that you cannot com- 
prehend.’” 


How far Ferguson was justified 
in using his superior anowialian of 
mechanics, as applied to the exposi- 
tion of the mechanismoftheheavens, 
in order to confound the inferior 
craftsman, may be questioned. But 
the scene is amusing, and a true 
bit of life in its way. From the 
hills of Banffshire to this little 
tavern scene in London was not, 
however, a great elevation after 
all, though the fine severity of the 
moral with which this curious little 
episode concludes has a touch of 
northern theology about it,’ which 


recalls the manse parlours and the 
native peat-reek. 

The more important of Fergu- 
son’s scientific works were largely 
successful in his time—his “ Astro- 
nomy, explained upon Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Principles,’ and his ‘ Me- 
chanics,’ going through a number 
of editions. These books had the 
honour of being reprinted under 
the sanction of Sir David Brewster 
in the beginning of this century, 
and with the judgment of the same 
authority we may bring these pages 
to a close. “Mr Ferguson,” he 
says, “may be regarded as the first 
elementary writer on ‘ Natural 
Philosophy,’ and to his labours we 
may attribute that general diffu- 
sion of scientific knowledge among 
the practical mechanics of this 
country, which has in a great mea- 
sure banished those antiquated pre- 
judices and erroneous manners of 
construction that perpetually mis- 
led the unlettered artist.” This is 
no doubt worth an honest work- 
man’s while, and an excellent out- 
come of a practical life. But we 
cannot but feel that we are some- 
what in the position of the simple- 
minded and deceived, when we 
think of the north country boy on 
the hill-side under the stars who 
ought to have turned out a New- 
ton, a Herschel at the least ; and 
who, stars and dews and genius 
notwithstanding, turned out only a 
sort of homely scientific version of 
the schoolmaster abroad. 
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LIBERAL SUBSERVIENCE TO FRANCE AND ITS RESULTS. 


From the first entry of the pres- 
ent Government upon office, it was 
made plainly apparent to the Euro- 
pean Cabinets that an important 
change was to take place in the 
Foreign Policy of England. Mr 
Gladstone’s own utterances, and 
the ostentatious expressions of 
others of his colleagues, made it 
distinctly to be understood that 
France was to be treated on the 
footing of the politically most 
favoured nation. The hostility 
with which Ministers pursued 
every item of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy led them to affect to under- 
value the importance which the 
‘Conservative Government had _ at- 
tached to the intimate friendship 
and alliance of the Austrian and 
German Empires, and to parade an 
exaggerated regard for the French 
Republic,for which neither the con- 
stitution nor the personnel of that 
government seemed to afford a 
reasonable excuse. To this ill- 
considered course, the greater part 
of the foreign perplexities of the 
Ministry is clearly traceable ; and 
the dangerous position in which 
the Government has now placed 
itself has its origin in Mr Glad- 
stone’s rash assertions in Mid- 
Lothian, and in his desire to for- 
ward any line of policy that might 
seem to cast discredit upon the 
diplomacy of the Beaconsfield 
Government. 

The advances of the English 
Government towards the Republic 
were received in such a spirit 
as might have been expected from 
a Cabinet of statesmen for the 
most part unused to the responsi- 
bilities of office, and who are ani- 
mated by a disposition of aggressive 
hostility towards all established in- 
stitutions, whether foreign or do- 
mestic. Our proffers of friendship 


were accepted in a disposition of 
utter indifference ; and every con- 
cessionmade byusfailed to call forth 
any reciprocal advantages. To get 
the utmost out of Britain, and to 
give nothing in return, has been 
the invariable policy followed b 
the Republic ever since the Glad- 
stone Ministry came into office. 
The abortive efforts made to re- 
new the Commercial Treaty speed- 
ily made plain the principles on 
which the French intended to re- 
spond to our conciliatory advances, 
Partly to appease the manes of 
Cobden and partly to gratify the 
Free-trade party, the Government 
was prepared to grant the French a 
one-sided treaty, which would have 
been of serious disadvantage to 
some of our most important local 
industries ; and the length to 
which we went in endeavouring 
to meet the grasping demands of 
French commerce, and in prolong- 
ing fruitless negotiations, produced 
that impression upon the French 
mind of the importance which Bri- 
tain attached to her friendship 
which has led to its assuming the 
exacting and arbitrary attitude of 
the past two years. The sub- 
servience with which our own 
Government has fallen into all 
the foreign intrigues and ambi- 
tious enterprises of the Republic 
has done much to strengthen this 
unfortunate disposition. Even if 
the present Government can claim 
its acquittal of complicity in the 
annexation of Tunis, it must bear 
the blame of having sacrificed all 
the interests of its own subjects in 
the Beylick to the wanton disre- 
gard for justice and international 
obligations which the French con- 
querors showed towards all other 
rights, whether native or European, 
except their own. Its Tunisian 
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successes soon led French policy to 
embark upon a career of aggression 
which threatens to lead not only 
the Republic, but all those States 
whose interests cross its own, into 
complications full of danger to the 
general peace of Europe. Notwith- 
standing the damaging revelations 
to which the conduct of M. Rous- 
tan was exposed, the fact that he 
had added a new province to France 
was sufficient to make other diplo- 
matic agents emulate his example. 
A Chauvinistic tone took posses- 
sion not only of the press, but of 
the nation in general, which Min- 
isters, having but little other hold 
upon the popular regard, found it 
‘convenient to fall in with ; and it 
speedily became apparent that the 
Government of the Republic was 
either unable to direct its foreign 

olicy into safe channels, or had 

ielded itself to the spirit of reck- 
~ unrest which was so evident- 
ly swaying the minds of the great 
majority of Frenchmen. 

Under such circumstances, it 
was surely the duty of Mr Glad- 
stone’s Government to reconsider 
the warm professions of friendship 
with which it started, and to avoid 
all causes of imbroglio with France, 
not merely by abstaining from giv- 
ing countenance to her ambitious 
aims, but by adopting a firm tone 
in all cases where her intervention 
directly affected either British obli- 
gations or British interests. Un- 
fortunately, we have followed an 
exactly opposite course, with re- 
sults that may be realised in the 
state of tension presently existing 
between the two countries. In the 
attempted revival of the Eastern 
Question under Mr Gladstone’s 
Government, a position was, with 
our assistance, allotted to France 
which she had not held in the 
negotiations that led to the 
Berlin Treaty. Her thanks took 
the shape of deserting us at 
Dulcigno, and of treating with ill- 
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disguised contempt the ridiculous 
position which we had to take 
up on that occasion. Our experi- 
ence at Dulciguo might have suf- ° 
ficed to open the eyes of Mr Glad- 


‘stone and his colleagues to the 


estimation in which the alliance of 
Britain was held on the other side 
of the Channel, and have suggested 
to them the extent to which the 
Republic might be depended upon 
for future co-operation. 

When, however, the Egyptian 
difficulty occurred, it was plainly 
to be seen that the Ministry meant 
to throw all the warnings of ex- 
perience to the winds. It flattered 
itself that it would be able to 
obtain France’s co-operation, but 
overlooked the fact that the whole 
of French dealing with Egypt in 
the past aimed at the establish- 
ment of its own sole influence in 
that country. The intrigues of 
French diplomatic agents had for 
years beer successfully exerted in 
complicating Egyptian affairs and 
in weakening the Khedive’s gov- 
ernment ; but it may safely be in- 
ferred that the rebellion of Arabi 
Pasha sprung a mine under the 
feet of the Ministers of the Re- 
public. They were not prepared 
to claim a right to sole action in 
the affairs of Egypt; they could 
not afford to consent to any other 
Power taking an independent part 
in crushing the rebellion ; and they 
accordingly confined their efforts 
to isolating English policy and 
throwing difficulties in the way of 
any concerted operations. he 
obstructive part played < France 
in the first stages of the Egyptian 
crisis tended greatly to aggravate 
the insurrection, and to leave Bri- 
tain no option but to take the course 
which of all others the Republic 
had wished to preclude her from. 
The defection of the French fleet 
in the bay of Alexandria probably 
afforded more encouragement to 
Arabi Pasha than any circum- 
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stance connected with the outset 
of the war, and involved Britain 
in an expensive campaign, of which 
she has not dared yet to reap the 
legitimate advantages. 
he natural result of the con- 
duct of France with regard to the 
Egyptian expedition should, it 
might have been thought, have 
been the forfeiture of her political 
influence in the Khedive’s country. 
The abstract justice of such a 
penalty would have been generally 
recognised by European diplomacy. 
Our Ministers, however, have taken 
an opposite view. The efforts of 
the Cabinet have been directed less 
to turning our position in Egypt to 
proper account, than to seeking to 
remove the susceptibilities of the 
Republic on the subject of our oc- 
cupation. Lord Dufferin’s propo- 
sals for a British protectorate were 
set aside, for no other reason, so 
far as is apparent, than to depre- 
cate the resentment of France, and 
to please that section of Radicals 
among ourselves who never cease 
to advocate the Republican inter- 
ests, when these are opposed to our 
own. We have sought to soothe 
our neighbours by allowing them, 
bit by bit, to insert wedges of poli- 
tical influence into the reconstruc- 
tion of Egyptian affairs, so that by 
the time we think fit to withdraw 
our troops, French agency will be 
as potential as it was under the 
old régime before the troubles. 
The fact is too often overlooked, 
that in Egypt French commercial 
interests are inextricably mixed up 
with political aims, and that in 
acknowledging our obligations to 
protect the one, we are led, at 
the same time, into the position of 
involuntarily promoting the other. 
Our past experience of French 
interests in Egypt has furnished us 
with innumerable proofs of this, 
especially with regard to the Suez 
Canal. The controlling influence 
which France has hitherto exer- 
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cised by means of her relations with 
the Canal upon Egyptian affairs hag 
been so great,that no foreign equiy- 
alent to it existed until British 
troops found themselves in ocew 
tion of the country. In the adjust- 
ment of the altered circumstances 
which sprung from our expedition, 
statesmanship of the most deli- 
cate and discriminating character 
would have been required ; and 
we should have expected that a 
British Cabinet would have in- 
sisted upon such a future consti- 
tution being given to the Canal as 
would, while scrupulously preserv- 
ing the rights and interests of share. 
holders, have deprived it of its 
Se political character. 
nstead, Mr Gladstone came for- 
ward with a proposal which con- 
firms and extends French influence; 
which would have deprived British 
commerce of the concessions that 
were acknowledged to be its due; 
and which we could only look upon 
in light of a bribe to buy the good- 
will of France, and a bid for that 
entente cordiale with the Republie 
which he so ardently desired when 
he came into office. The Govern- 
ment, however, found out its mis- 
take much more quickly than it 
usually does, and although it has 
been obliged to drop the project, 
it will still have to exercise con- 
siderable ingenuity to escape the 
jeopardy into which its blunder 
as brought it. We cannot won- 
der that a proposition so prepos- 
terous should have at once aroused 
a storm of reprobation among all 
classes of politicians ; we are = 
surprised that the Ministry coul 


have confidently imagined that the 
country would ever tolerate such 4 


transaction. There is little or no 
analogy between Mr Gladstone’s 
scheme and Lord Beaconsfield’s 
urchase of the Khedive’s shares. 
or the latter operation we 
our money’s worth, and we secu 
an interest in the future of the 
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Canal which our position in India 
made it most desirable for us to 
obtain. Probably Mr Gladstone 
had it in his mind to emulate Lord 
Beaconsfield’s bold stroke, but the 
result has only been to draw forth 
damaging comparisons between the 
two transactions. We were to give 
the Company a loan of £8,000,000 
at 34 per cent for the completion 
of a second canal, which was to be 
finished by the end of the year 
1888, to run parallel with, and to be 
of similar capacity to, the present 
waterway. In return for this we 
were to have an English Vice-Presi- 
dent and one English Director on 
the Executive Board, with the right 
of inspecting navigation on both 
canals. If we consider the amount 
of the sum which it was proposed to 
advance, and the smallness of the 
interest to be charged—a lower 
rate than the Government will 
accept for advances on any purely 
British undertaking—these guar- 
antees for the security of our 
interests in the new Canal must be 
pronounced to be utterly inade- 
quate. Even with the influence 
which we could exercise through 
the Khedive upon the manage- 
ment of the Canal—which, if it 
had to be strenuously insisted on in 
cases of dispute, might have led to 
international difticulties,—Britain 
would have been represented insuf- 
ficiently in proportion to the interest 
which she proposed to take in the 
concern ;and the controlling powers 
of France, as represented by M. de 
Lesseps and his friends, would still 
have retained an undiminished pre- 
ges The great outery made 

y the Liberal Opposition in 1875 
against Lord Beaconsfield’s invest- 
ment was mainly founded on the 
complaint that we had no sufficient 
voice in the management of the Ca- 
nal to protect the interestswhich he 
had purchased. If there was any 
on in this complaint, it must 
apply @ fortiori to Mr Gladstone’s 
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scheme of intrusting £8,000,000 
to the management of a Board to 
be controlled by a majority of 
foreigners. The political unrea- 
sonableness of the project could 
not be more clearly demonstrated 
than by a reference to the state of 
angryfeeling that just nowexistsbe- 
tween the two countries; and Bri- 
tainwas fullyjustified in demanding 
that so large asum of public money 
should not be made over to a Board 
of Frenchmen while the foreiga 
affairs of France remain under the 
restless and mischieyous manage- 
ment which at present appears to 
direct them. 

But while the case on in- 
ternational grounds against the 
concession was thus strong, the in- 
justice to our commerce and ship- 
ping offered additional argu- 
ments that were not less powerful, 
and which roused the keenest indig- 
nation in commercial circles. The - 
complaints made against the heavy 
dues exacted by the Company from 
vessels passing through the Canal 
have been more loud than those 
extorted by the delay caused by 
want of accommodation. It was 
hoped that in any arrangements 
made with the Company, an-im- 
mediate and substantial reduction 
of dues would have been a first. 
ergs 6 and it is easily intel- 
igible why shippers should hear 
with very bitter feelings that any 
considerable reduction was to be 
postponed until the Canal pays a 
dividend of 21 per cent. The divi- 
dendforthe present yearcanscarcely 
exceed 19 per cent on the nominal 
amount; and the postponement of 
the reduced dueswas not likelytoat- 
tract shippers totheCanal in greater 
numbers than at present. On the 
contrary, it was much more likely 
to have driven vessels back again 
to the Cape route. Then the dues 
themselves are often levied in an 
arbitrary and, as shippers allege in 
an unjust manner; and no steps 
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were taken to secure a much-needed 
revision of the principles on which 
the tariff is fixed; nor was there any 
promisethat aneffortwould be made 
to amend the means of redresswhich 
shipowners enjoy, or rather do not 
enjoy, in any dispute with the Com- 
pany. The procedure in the local 
courts, whether French or Egyp- 
tian, appears to have been care- 
fully framed to deter shipmasters, 
who are of course pressed for time, 
from resorting to them ; and in the 
greater number of cases wrongs are 
readily put up with rather than 
incur the delay and expense of seek- 
ing to obtain justice. There are 
also many other minor questions 
connected with the working of the 
Canal which the Government seems 
to have been in too great a hurry 
to consider ; and thus the most 
favourable opportunity that had 
hitherto presented itself of serving 
the interests of English merchant 
shipping was frittered away for 
the sake of concluding a bargain 
that possessed at best but very 
doubtful advantages. Of the haste 
and mismanagement which con- 
tributed to frame this unfortun- 
ate bargain, the admission by the 
Government of the exclusive rights 
of M. de Lesseps to a monopoly of 
water communication by the Isth- 
mus of Suez affords one of the 
clearest proofs. The legality of M. 
de Lesseps’ contention has been 
questioned by some of our best 
jurists, whose views are beyond the 
suspicion of being biased by politi- 
cal motives ; but even had his claim 
been more clearly established, it 
-does not reflect much credit on the 
commercial sagacity of Govern- 
ment and its Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to have made a tacit ad- 
mission of his title the basis of its 
bargain. Considering the position 
which Britain now occupies in 
Egypt, it would practically have 
devolved upon our Government to 
have confirmed any claims that M. 
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de Lesseps succeeded in makin 
good; and it was both a feeble a 
unwise concession to have surrep. 
dered this point without bringing 
such claims to a clearer issue, Te 
unsatisfactory and equivocating re. 
plies which the Government has 
returned to the questions put by 
the Opposition regarding the opin- 
ions obtained from its law-officers 
on this point, and the use to which 
these were put, raise somethin 
more than a suspicion that the 
whole transaction had been ar- 
ranged after the most unbusiness- 
like and haphazard fashion. 

If the Suez Canal agreement was 
meant as an effort to conciliate- 
France, by giving a new lease to 
her influence in Egypt, it was quite 
intelligible, and in keeping with 
the self-sacrificing and subservient 
spirit which the Liberal Ministry 
has all along shown towards our 
neighbours. If it was designed as a 
profitable investment forthe nation, 
and to do good service to the com. 
merce of Europe, it was the most 
short-sighted bargain that any 
Government ever concluded, except 
under compulsion. If our present 
interest in Egypt is to be perma- 
nently maintained, there was no 
need for precipitately rushing upon 
an arrangement for the construc- 
tion of a second canal in conjune- 
tion with M. de Lesseps. If we are 
to take the earliest opportunity of 
withdrawing from the country, we 
should by Mr Gladstone’s proposal 
simply have rendered very mate- 
rial assistance to a foreign pow- 
er in supplying our place and 
interest with the Khedive’s govern- 
ment. 

It was rather a striking coinci- 
dence that, on the same day as Mr 
Childers, whose boasted financial 
capacity has suffered a severe shock 
in public estimation, startled the 
House of Commons by announcing 
the terms of the Suez Canal agree 
ment, his chief had also to impart 
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the information that our Govern- 
ment had been compelled todemand 
explanations from the Republic 
for its alleged maltreatment of our 
flag during its recent filibus- 
tering operations against Tama- 
tave. While the controversy is 
still pending, and explanations are 
as yet due from the French Gov- 
ernment, it would be premature to 
deal with the charge on its merits. 
The conduct of Admiral Pierre, 
however, is merely characteristic of 
the present temperament of his 
nation ; and the passive indiffer- 
ence which our own government 
has manifested towards the French 
designs in Madagascar is an excel- 
lent illustration of its habitof ignor- 
ing all obligations which would re- 
quire it to intervene between the 
Republic and its intended annexa- 
tions. Bnt for the treatment of 
our consul at Tamatave, and the 
slight offered to our naval officers, 
there seems no reason to believethat 
the Government would have ever 
taken any cognisance of the French 
designs on Madagascar. Yetwemust 
remember that we had ample warn- 
ing of what was about to take place. 
The Malagasy envoys had laid the 
case of their country very fully 
before the Foreign Office; and 
there seemed reason to believe 
that our good offices at least would 
be exerted on behalf of the liberties 
of Madagascar. A Government 
which can always lash itself up to 
a great enthusiasm when in Opposi- 
tion over such subjects as strug- 
gling nationalities and the treat- 
ment of aborigines, might have 
been expected to have espoused 
the cause of the Malagasies with all 
the ardour at its command, and to 
have put forward remonstrances to 
which France would have been 
compelled to listen. Whether 
France has repudiated our claims 
to intervene, or has hinted that 
our Own recent annexation in the 
Pacific makes our interference 


come with a bad grace, we are as 
yet unable to determine with ac- 
curacy ; but if we may judge from 
the feelings displayed é. the agents 
of the two countries on the spot, 
there can be little harmony be- 
tween France and England upon 
the subject. Here again we have 
sacrificed our policy to French 
views, and have been met with 
treatment which, until explained 
away, must be regarded in the 
light of a contumely to our flag. 
The case of Consul Pakenham re- 
calls the treatment of Consul Prit- 
chard in Tahiti by Admiral Thou- 
ars, while the French were on the 
point of annexing Queen Pomare’s 
islands in 1842 ; but the Govern- 
ment of the day made such ener- 
getic demands for satisfaction that 
not only was Consul Pritchard duly 
compensated, and the conduct of 
Admiral Thouars disavowed and 
condemned by M. Guizot, but 
the firm attitude of the British 
Government led to the aban- 
donment of the scheme of an- 
nexation, and to the substitution 
in its place of a protectorate over 
Queen Pomare’s dominions. Yet 
although Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment carried their point, and ob- 
tained every reasonable satisfac- 
tion, it was held by Lord Palmer- 
ston and the Opposition that the 
tone adopted by the French Cham- 
bers with regard to the incident 
shouldthave been much more severe- 
ly dealt with by this country. 
There can be little doubt that the 
Government of the Republic will 
take a discreet view of the position 
in which the excessive zeal of its 
admiral has placed it, and that such 
explanations and reparation will 
be forthcoming as the British Gov- 
ernment will be able to deem satis- 
factory. But the important lesson 
to be drawn from the incident is, 
that the aggressive course of policy 
on which France is embarking in 
Africa and in Asia, in a manner 
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which is to all appearances both 
reckless and arbitrary, is liable at 
any juncture to imperil the exist- 
ence of friendly relations between 
our own and that country. It may 
be an object to other states, 
whose chief interests are confined 
within their own frontiers, to en- 
courage France in wasting her 
resources in expeditions outside 
Europe ; but to Great Britain, 
whose possessions are scattered 
over every quarter of the globe, 
the career of colonial conquest, 
which seems to be the ambition of 
Republican statesmen, is fraught 
with serious possibilities of the two 
states coming into frequent colli- 
sion. The danger is all the more 
that there is a great want of effec- 
tive control on the part of the 
French Government over its repre- 
sentatives abroad, who seem left 
to do pretty much as they like, so 
long as they do not bring the Min- 
istry into trouble. With a Gov- 


ernment composed of suchweak and 


uncertain links as the present 
French Ministry, and possessing 
so feeble a sense of political re- 
sponsibility, it becomes us to be 
on our guard. The encouragement 
which the Republic has already 
drawn from the profuse expressions 
of attachment which Mr Glad- 
stone’s Government has made for 
it, and from the recent subservi- 
ence which we have shown to its 
aims, has only resulted in foster- 
ing its aggressive tendencies, and 
in breeding constant troubles for 
ourselves. 

It is impossible for even so 
strong a government as that of 
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Mr Gladstone to formally bring q 
project so extravagant as that of 
the Suez Canal arrangement before 
the country, and then to imagine 
that it can escape the odium which 
it has excited by simply throwing 
up the business. We are full jus- 
tified in regarding the Suez Canal 
agreement as a specimen of the 
fashion in which the Government 
has all along been discharging its 
executive duties. Whether or not 
Parliament will accept Mr Glad. 
stone’s withdrawal from the trans- 
action as a sufficient apology for the 
original blunder,remains to be seen, 
It is, in any case, the plain duty 
of the Opposition to compel the 
whole matter to be discussed in 
the most minute and searchin 

fashion, and to have the grounds 
of the Government’s action brought 
clearly to light. If, as we main. 
tain, and as Mr Gladstone in a 
great measure admits in his ex- 
planation to the House, a regard 
for the French Republic had 
weighed with the Government in 
taking an unduly favourable view 
of the claims of M. de Lesseps and 
his colleagues, then it is time that 
our affection for our neighbours 
should be restrained within more 
judicious bonds, The collapse of 
the Canal agreement, and the dis- 
cussion of our relationswith France 
which it had inevitably to lead to, 
will not help to smooth the ex- 
planations due for the Tamatave 
incident, or to promote that cor- 
diality upon an equal or reciprocal 
footing which it is so desirable to 
maintain with our friends across 
the Channel. 





